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Author’s Foreword 


This book had its own secret origin as my dissertation. I got the 
first idea for it when I read Thomas Schatz’s Hollywood Genres 
and realized that the stages of genre evolution that he put forward 
neatly matched the ages of superhero comics devised by comics 
fans. The plan that I developed for a master’s thesis evolved into my 
dissertation. So the book is a revised version of my dissertation— 
about half my dissertation, with some added material. 

On the other hand, this book is not several things. It is not— 
just to take a walk across my bookshelf—a semiological analysis 
the superhero, ala Scott Bukatman in Matters of Gravity; nor a 
social history of comic books and superhero comics, as in Bradford 
Wright’s Comic Book Nation; nor a look at superheroes as myth, 
as in Robert Jewett and John Shelton Lawrence’s The Myth of the 
American Superhero; nor a cultural analysis of one superhero, as in 
Will Brooker’s Batman Unmasked; nor an art historical analysis of 
the graphic design of superhero comic books, as in Arlen Schumer’s 
The Silver Age of Comic Book Art; nor a multi-disciplinary critical 
approach to a superhero, as in Roberta Pearson and William 
Uricchio’s The Many Lives of the Batman; nor an ethnography of 
comic book readers, as in Matthew Pustz’s Comic Book Cultures; 
nor a discussion of what superheroes tell us about ourselves, as in 
Danny Fingeroth’s Superman on the Couch; nor the application of 
literary theory to superhero comics, as in Geoff Klock’s How to 
Read Superhero Comics and Why. Nor is it a “superheroes and” 
book of the sort that seems popular at the moment on superheroes 
and physics, science, philosophy, religion, spirituality, and so forth. 

It is not, then, an attempt to address the way the superhero 
genre narratively animates and ritualistically resolves basic cultural 
conflicts and contradictions. That is, and I stress this point for 
reviewers of the book, it is not an examination or explanation of the 
meaning of the superhero genre. 

Rather, because the vast majority of work on the superhero 
(protagonist of the superhero genre) takes the genre for granted, and 
the vast majority of work on the super hero (hero who is super) 
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ignores the superhero genre as a genre unto itself, this book is a look 
at that scholarly lacuna, an examination of the superhero genre as a 
genre. 

In Superhero: The Secret Origin of a Genre I examine how the 
superhero genre is used in various media (chapter 1), its definition, 
(chapters 2-3), the supervillain (chapter 4), its prehistory (chapters 
5-7), its initiator (8), its evolution (9), how it is used as a metaphor 
(10), and, though I tried to resist it, a brief glance at its meaning 
(chapter 11). 

What I hope the book is, in the end, is useful. 


Introduction 


If Peter Coogan had been around when I became professionally 
involved with comic books, about forty years ago, he would have 
been considered an eccentric and...well, maybe a figure of fun. Here 
he is, this personable, very bright young man with a fine education, 
which includes a doctorate, teaching at a respected institution of 
higher learning, and he’s interested in...comic books! 

The conventional wisdom, back then, was that at best comics 
were amusement for the barely literate and at worst a pernicious 
influence that was corrupting the nation’s youth. Gilbert Seldes got 
it right when he wrote: “Of all the lively arts the Comic Strip is the 
most despised ...Some twenty million people follow with interest, 
curiosity, and amusement the daily fortunes of five or ten heroes 
of the comic strip, and that they do this is considered by all those 
who have any pretensions to taste and culture as a symptom of crass 
vulgarity, of dullness, and, for all I know, of defeated and inhibited 
lives.” 

Notice, please, that Seldes was writing about comic strips 
which, déclassé though they may have been, at least appeared in 
reputable newspapers. But comic books were, if anything, even less 
reputable—the lurid stepchildren of the trashy pulp magazines that 
decent folk knew were not fit to wrap fish in. Wasn’t it obvious? 
—the only reason the pictures were there was to aid the lip-moving 
readership in puzzling out the words. And hadn’t publications like 
the Hartford Courant and the Catholic Digest and a lot—a lot—of 
others editorialized against them? And hadn’t a New York psychiatrist 
named Frederick Wertham written a whole book demonstrating that 
comics were fostering the juvenile delinquency plaguing post-war 
America? And hadn’t no less a personage than a genuine United 
States senator, the honorable Estes Kefauver, convened a hearing to 
investigate the corruptive influence of comic books? 

Oh, there were always a few dissenting voices, such as Mr. 
Seldes, and a bit later Italy’s Umberto Eco, who approached comics 
as asemiotician, and a bit later still Samuel R. Delany, who suggested 
that academics might find in comic books a new and rewarding area 
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of study. Then Messrs. Seldes, Eco, and Delany began to seem like 
prophets, as comics, like jazz and movies—or film, or cinema, if 
you prefer—gradually started to be recognized for what they had 
always been, a unique medium of communication and, in their best 
moments, an art form. We’re no longer the bastard stepchildren 
of the creative community, we comics people. We are—heaven 
forefend—tespectable. We are even mainstream. 

Don’t take my word for it. Go to your nearest big bookstore: if 
it’s like mine, you’ Il find a section devoted to Graphic Novels, which 
are sometimes reprints of material that first appeared as plain old 
comic books and sometimes longer, more complex narratives that 
use comic book techniques. Or get your computer’s search engine 
busy and you’ll find a hefty number of serious works devoted to 
comics studies that will no doubt get heftier between the time I type 
these words and the time that you read them. 

This book will surely be added to the list of histories and 
exegeses of comics, and rightfully so. But comics, per se, are not 
Peter Coogan’s main concern. Rather, he examines the form’s most 
prominent progeny, the superhero. He demonstrates that, first in 
Superman and then in his imitators, comics found their ideal subject 
and in comics these costumed demigods found their ideal means 
of expression, and the dialectic between form and content that 
Mr. Coogan describes, how one shapes and informs the other, is 
fascinating. 

Superheroes did not remain long in the pulpy ghetto of comics 
publishing. They migrated from comics to other media very early in 
their existence. Superman was a radio show by 1940 and in Saturday 
afternoon theaters shortly thereafter, as were Captain Marvel, 
Batman and Captain America. The entertainments that featured 
them were not exactly A-list productions; rather, the early cinematic 
super doers appeared in serials—continued stories stretched out over 
nine, twelve, even fifteen installments, with an intended audience of 
children and meant to accompany other kids stuff, mostly cartoons 
and cheap westerns. Superman found his way into early television 
in the 1950s, and into big-screen, megabudget respectability in 
four theatrical films. Wonder Woman starred in her own television 
series in the 1970s. Batman, too, had been the lead character of a 
popular TV show, a serialized comedy that lampooned comic books 
and their conventions and spawned a quickie theatrical version in 
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1966. Batman later appeared in theaters in what was decidedly not 
a quickie, but a major production, which took the characters, their 
genre, and their world absolutely seriously. It was a huge hit that has 
had, at this writing, four sequels, all of them also successful. Since 
Batman appeared in 1989, there have been big screen renditions of 
Spider-Man, The X-Men, The Fantastic Four, and The Punisher, all 
born in the pages of comics. Many, many more are on the way. 

I haven’t mentioned Saturday morning cartoons, after-school 
cartoons, novels, advertising tie-ins...But I don’t have to. It’s 
obvious to any interested party that Superman has become an 
international icon, and a number of his successors are almost equally 
well known. 

Anyone who has a taste for fantasy-melodrama, or plain, old- 
fashioned escapism, can be entertained by super heroic deeds, in any 
medium. But for those who want more than entertainment, who want 
to go further, Mr. Coogan’s work is immensely rewarding. Read his 
book and you will understand what makes the superhero unique, 
a genre unto itself, and understand exactly what superheroes are, 
and where they came from, and how they have evolved, and maybe 
where they’re going. 

Nothing in this book contradicts my long experience with the 
practical aspects of laboring to create superhero stories, and much 
of it augments that experience. My understanding—and, yes, my 
appreciation—of what I’ve been doing all these years is deepened. 
That’s one reason I’m grateful to Peter Coogan. There are others. 
You'll probably find your own reasons for gratitude in the pages 
that follow. 


Dennis O’Neil 
December, 2005 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Chapter 1 
The Superhero Renaissance 


The superhero is going through a renaissance in the early twenty- 
first century. After a dark age of anti-heroes like the Punisher and the 
death of superheroes like Superman and Captain Marvel, superheroes 
are back—back on the big screen, in literary fiction, and in graphic 
novels that reach beyond the melodrama of the 1960s to tell human 
stories of superhuman beings. 

In comics, this renaissance has its roots in two central texts of 
the adult treatment of the superhero—Frank Miller’s Batman: The 
Dark Knight Returns (1985) and Alan Moore and Dave Gibbon’s The 
Watchmen (1986). These two works, particularly the treatment of 
Rorschach in Watchmen, opened the superhero up to a more complex 
psychological approach and demonstrated that a more adult, serious 
readership existed for superhero narratives. The influence of Dark 
Knight on Tim Burton’s Batman (1989) and the rumored Watchmen 
film promised a surge of movies that respected their comic-book 
origins. But the Watchmen film never materialized, the Batman 
franchise fizzled into camp after two films, Marvel Comics’ film 
rights were locked in legal limbo, and superhero cinema seemed 
dead. Likewise in the comic books, less visionary imitators picked 
up the grim-and-gritty surface of Moore and Miller’s deconstruction 
of the superhero but failed to deliver on the psychological complexity 
of Rorschach and the older Bruce Wayne, and a dark age descended 
on the superhero. Further, after a flurry of media interest in the 
graphic novel—abetted by Art Spiegelman’s masterpiece Maus—the 
comics industry failed to deliver stories that grabbed the interest of 
the general public and media reviewers. The speculation bubble of 
the late 1980s and early 1990s burst, and it seemed that the comics 
industry and the superhero were on hard times. 

But those days seem to be behind us. The superhero is the current 
golden boy of Hollywood. X-Men (2000) earned $150 million at 
the box office, and comics fans’ reaction to the film was, “It didn’t 
suck,” which was meant as high praise after the disastrous Batman & 
Robin (1997) made it seem as if Hollywood was simply incapable of 
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producing good superhero movies and was insensible to superhero 
fans’ desires. The Spider-Man films and X2 followed, and despite 
detours such as Daredevil, The Hulk, and Catwoman it seemed 
as if Hollywood had solved the problem of adapting superheroes 
from the page to the screen. The Incredibles showed that original 
superhero fare—even from a writer/director who claimed not to 
read comic books—could be just as good as films based on forty 
years of accumulated stories. 

What made the change? Technology played an important role. 
Obviously, advances in computer-generated imagery made superhero 
fights and powers look as realistic and seamlessly integrated as they 
do on the comic page. Costuming improved vastly as well—one 
only has to compare the Spider-suit worn by Nicholas Hammond 
in the failed TV show of the late 1970s to the one worn by Tobey 
Maguire to realize how far costumes have come in twenty years. 
But perhaps more important than technology is respect for the 
source material. Although the Superman and Batman television 
shows from the 1950s and 1960s clearly reflected the comic books 
of their times, the producers did not draw too deeply on their source 
material and do not seem to have had deep personal connections to 
the characters—they obviously could not have grown up reading 
comics, but they also did not have the attachment to the heroes’ 
stories that creators such as Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster did. The 
story is different today. Successful superhero cinema tends to come 
from directors and writers who express and demonstrate respect for 
the source material. 

The first superhero film to embody this sort of respect was 
Superman: The Movie, although the respect seems to have been an 
accident. Producers Alexander and Ilya Salkind planned the first 
two Superman films as a single production, as they had their earlier 
pair of films, The Three Musketeers and The Four Musketeers. The 
accidental respect arose from hiring comic book fan Richard Donner 
as director due to his success on The Omen. Donner rejected campy 
aspects of scriptwriter Mario Puzo’s original screenplay and shaped 
the film into a classic evocation of an American icon. Donner was 
fired in part for arguing against the Salkinds’ campy vision of the 
character, which is clear from the treatment afforded the last son of 
Krypton in the parts of Superman IT shot by replacement director 
Richard Lester and the wreckage of Superman ITI and Superman IV. 
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Camp killed the franchise and prevented Superman from developing 
along the profitable lines of the James Bond model—a new film 
every few years and a new Star every decade. 

The respect accorded Batman in the Tim Burton-directed films 
was no accident, but unfortunately it was not due to any wisdom at 
Warner Brothers. Even before the Superman film was envisioned, 
Michael Uslan, a comic book writer and longtime fan, had a vision 
of a Batman film that was true to the dark origins of the character 
and to the best of the Batman comics—the Batman before Robin and 
the Dark Knight Detective who emerged in response to the campy 
Adam West television show. Uslan gained the film rights to Batman 
in 1979 and spent a decade fighting to realize it. Though Tim Burton 
satisfactorily brought Uslan’s Batman to the screen, Burton was 
no Donner. He even bragged, in reference to a charge that he had 
stolen his ending for Planet of the Apes from a Kevin Smith comic 
book, “Anybody that knows me knows I do not read comic books” 
(Johnson 6). Then, as had happened with Superman, camp killed the 
Batman franchise as Joel Schumacher took over and nearly buried 
the superhero film forever. 

But just a few years after Schumacher’s disastrous Batman & 
Robin, superhero cinema sprung back to life with The X-Men, a 
serious and respectful treatment of Marvel’s mutants. Marvel had 
seen disaster with licensed versions of Captain America and the 
Fantastic Four—the latter so bad that it was never released—and 
under Avi Arad, CEO of Marvel Studios and a fan himself, Marvel 
took a much more directive hand in its films. X-Men director 
Bryan Singer—hired on the heels of his critically acclaimed Usual 
Suspects—knows how to balance Hollywood’s desire for big profits 
with the fans’ desires for fidelity to the characters. A technique 
Singer uses to satisfy both the general audience encountering the X- 
Men for the first time and the comics fans who know the characters 
is to fill the film with inside jokes and obscure references to the 
characters and history of the X-Men. Of this technique Singer says, 
“To a non-fan, it’s just texture. To a fan, it’s a very special moment. 
By just adding that, it all makes sense in the universe” (Pille 2003). 

The success of the X-films seems to have taught Hollywood a 
lesson; as Michael Uslan put it, “There’s no point in doing a ‘comic 
book movie,’ if you are going to ignore decades of history and 
mythology and create something out of a whole new cloth just for 
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the sake of creating something out of whole new cloth” (Ramey 
2005). In fact, Uslan thinks we are in a “Golden Age of comic book 
movies” because Hollywood has learned that comic book movies 
are not a film genre but instead comics are an “ongoing source 
of stories and characters the same way screenplays and plays and 
novels are,” and that comic books no longer automatically mean 
superheroes: “They finally understand, thanks to Road to Perdition, 
thanks to Men in Black, thanks to Constantine and Sin City, that 
no matter what you’re looking for—war, Western, humor, horror, 
fantasy—you can find it in the comic books.” Uslan locates this sea 
change in a generational shift, “The new generation of execs, agents 
and the talent pool are people who grew up with comics, they respect 
comics, they respect the artists and the writers and the editors,” and 
so they can treat the characters with respect and integrity (Douglas 
2005, part 2) . 

The result seems to be an influx of comics fans into the roles 
of director, writer, and sometimes—though this last is purely 
coincidental—actor. Sam Raimi (Spider-Man), Michael Chabon 
(Spider-Man 2), Tim Story (Fantastic Four), and David Goyer 
(Batman Begins) are all vocal proponents of comics and superheroes 
and all have shown that they can stay true to the characters’ roots 
and still make money. Though actors cast for superhero roles get 
them for the usual reasons—Jessica Alba’s appeal as Susan Storm is 
obvious—actors who are comics fans like Nick Cage (Ghost Rider) 
or Michael Chiklis (The Thing) proclaim their geeky pasts and 
sometimes fight to get their roles because of their desire to embody 
the heroes they love.' 

Further, the studios seem to have evolved a sense of trust in 
talented artists to work with the source material. David Goyer, 
scriptwriter on Batman Begins, recalls working with director 
Christopher Nolan, 

Batting ideas around thinking there’s no 
way they’re going to let us do this. Not 
that we were breaking any great rules, 
but it just seemed like we were doing the 
sort of story that I certainly had always 
wanted to see. And DC and Warner Bros. 
were great. They just embraced it. It’s 
actually the best experience I’ve ever had 
working with a studio because they truly 
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trusted us and just said, “You guys know 

what you’re doing. We’re going to let 

you run with it.” (Murray 2005, part 1). 
Nolan, who is not a comics reader, felt such a sense of responsibility 
to the character and history of Batman for the material that he 
specifically brought in Goyer to co-write the script because of 
Goyer’s expertise in comics, and as a sign of respect for fan opinion. 
Nolan explained, “You know that you’re never going to please every 
individual interpretation of what Batman should be, but I felt strongly 
that what fans needed to see in a Batman film was somebody’s most 
sincere attempt to convey the greatness of the character on film” 
(Axmaker 2005). 

The idea of appealing to the fans, of the fans having a legitimate 
stake in the production of superhero films, has become commonplace 
in the marketing buildup to the release of films, whether it be 
Kirstin Dunst or Jessica Alba assuring the fans they are going to 
dye their hair appropriately to play redhead Mary Jane Watson or 
blonde Sue Storm, or Michael Chiklis discussing his visit to the San 
Diego Comic-Con International in an interview with the fan site 
ComicBookMovie.com: 

Yeah, and then when I went to Comic- 

Con it was just an eye-opener for me, 

it was just like, WOW! Some of these 

folks really put the FAN in fanatic. Just 

watching Imperial Storm Troopers walk 

past; folks are into it. It was a little 

daunting actually, because it made me 

go, well, you know what, I’ve got a major 

responsibility here to these fans. (Littler 

2005). 
Even with terrible films that do not stay true to the material there still 
seems to be an obligation to stress a respect for the fans’ vision of the 
material. During a panel on the Fantastic Four film at the San Diego 
Comic-Con International, Marvel Pictures’ head Avi Arad showed a 
brief video featuring fight scenes from Elektra with Jennifer Garner 
in costume. In a clip, Garner claims, “We’re doing this for the fans. 
We really only want the praise of a select group of people, the ones 
who grew up reading Elektra. I don’t want to screw this up!” (Tabu 
2004). Screw it up they did, but the fact that the producers felt 
obligated to woo the fans indicates some respect for fans and their 
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opinions, if only as a form of word-of-mouth marketing. 

In fact, the San Diego Comic-Con International has become an 
important place to gauge fan reaction and to generate buzz. David 
Goyer explains: 

Comic Con has become the place to sort 

of initially mount a campaign, whether 

it’s for a comic book announcement, 

a video game, a genre film. So it made 

sense [to do a panel on Batman Begins]. 

And I think had we not had a presence 

here it would have been a kind of glaring 

omission. And I think first and foremost 

everyone would have been, “Are they 

trying to hide something?” (Murray 

2004, part 2). 
San Diego’s proximity to Hollywood may ease the logistics of 
putting on these presentations, but being able to expose tens of 
thousands of motivated and interested people to a film—whether 
in the planning, production, or release stage—and flatter them with 
inside information, advance footage, and the opportunity to meet the 
film’s stars and creative personnel makes Comic-Con an economical 
way of producing buzz among the people most likely to buy tickets 
and promote the film to their friends and on the Web. 

Respect for the material comes through superhero films in 
another way. When a novel is adapted into a film, there is a specific 
text against which the film can be judged. Harry Potter and the 
Sorcerer 5 Stone is a fairly literal translation of the first Potter novel. 
The film can be compared to the novel and the relationship between 
the two provides a concrete basis for evaluation. Even when a film 
greatly reworks the setting, characters, and themes of a novel—as 
Apocalypse Now does with its source Heart of Darkness—there is 
still congruence between the two because both are discrete, specific 
texts. But superhero films are not based on specific texts. Tim 
Burton’s Batman is not a film adaptation of Frank Miller’s Dark 
Knight; instead it draws upon fifty years of comics history. The 
difference between the first two fairly successful Batman films and 
the second two less successful films—and the basis of successful 
superhero cinema generally—is the use of resonant tropes. 

Every superhero, particularly the ones who have been around for 
decades, has certain tropes—familiar and repeated moments, iconic 
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images and actions, figures of speech, patterns of characterization— 
that have resonance; that is they embody or symbolize some aspect 
of the character, and have gained this resonance through repeated 
use by storytellers. For Batman, one of these moments occurs during 
his origin, when the robber reaches for Martha Wayne’s pearls. 


Batman #1 © 1940 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
In the original telling, the pearl grab serves purely narrative purposes. 
It provides the threat that drives Thomas Wayne to defend his wife 
and the robber to fire his pistol in response. Over the years this 
moment was repeated in the retellings of Batman’s origin. Frank 
Miller in Dark Knight magnified this incident and gave it greater 
resonance. 


Batman: The Dark Knight Returns #1© 1986 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Miller plays the scene in slow motion, and the pearls spill off this 
broken strand. The spilled pearls represent Bruce Wayne’s shattered 
childhood. Tim Burton’s Batman retains this trope and plays it for the 
same effect, and it has remained a resonant trope in the subsequent 
retellings of Batman’s origin. 

Superhero films can also change the details, but retain the 
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resonance of the character’s tropes. The Fortress of Solitude in 
Superman: The Movie is a crystalline palace, reminiscent of the film’s 
crystal world of Krypton, and yet just like the comic book version 
of the Fortress with its big yellow door and giant key, trophy room, 
and bottled city of Kandor, the movie Fortress fulfills the trope of 
providing Superman with a miniature version of his home planet. 
In a like manner, the film’s treatment of Krypton became a new 
resonant trope and prompted a feedback loop into the comics. The 
Krypton of the film is a barren, inorganic, crystal world, a far cry 
from Jerry Siegel’s homier, futuristic, old-country Krypton of the 
Silver Age. But this barren world became the trope adopted by John 
Byrne when he re-imagined the Superman mythos after the Crisis 
on Infinite Earths. In Byrne’s vision, Krypton was not a crystal 
world, but a rocky, alien, and inhospitable world in which children 
had to be born in incubation chambers. This sense of Krypton as 
truly alien is another new resonant trope that emerged from the first 
Superman film. When Jor-El tells Lara that he will send their son 
to Earth, Lara responds “But why Earth, Jor-El? They’ re primitive, 
thousands of years behind us.” Jor-El sees advantages in sending 
Kal-El to Earth as he will gain superpowers there and look like 
the inhabitants. But, Lara retorts, “He won’t be one of them...he 
will be odd, different...isolated, alone.” The image Lara has of Kal- 
El’s life on Earth indicates how different Krypton is from Earth. 
She believes her son will be radically separate from human beings. 
This vision of the radical separateness of Earth and Krypton had 
previously only been expressed by Ro-Zan, a member of Krypton’s 
ruling Council of One Hundred in George Lowther’s 1942 novel The 
Adventures of Superman but it was used in the novel to make Ro- 
Zan unsympathetic, a haughty official who could declare, “Death 
is preferable to life in a world of such inferior people” (11). It is 
quite a different thing to have Lara expressing these sentiments. 
Lowther’s vision of Kryptonian superiority did not catch on with 
comics creators and faded as The Adventures of Superman fell out 
of print. The profound sense of alienation expressed by Ro-Zan and 
the movie version of Lara does fit with the frustration expressed 
by Hugo Danner in Philip Wylie’s 1930 novel Gladiator, one of 
the inspirations for Superman, at his inability to find a field of 
endeavor in which to exercise his superpowers. But the alienness of 
Krypton did not become a trope in Superman comics until the film 
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reintroduced the idea and John Byrne picked up on it. 

Byrne intensifies Lara’s concern over Kal-El’s future on Earth 
into a loathing fear of the primitive planet. Lara says of the Kansas 
farmer whose image Jor-El has just shown her to indicate where 
their child will go, “Th-that savage! He...he bares his naked flesh... 
his hairy flesh...bares it to the air! He...touches unprocessed soil! 
Oh, Jor-El, what kind of hell do you seek to send our child into?” 
(Man of Steel #1 1986, 6). 

Byrne returns to this vision of Krypton as alien with Jor-El’s 
frightening appearance to a young Superman. 
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Man of Steel #6 © 1986 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Superman here expresses a tension that will become a resonant trope 
in the coming years: that exposure to Krypton, allegiance to Krypton, 
makes him less human. Superman processes the infusion of images 
and concludes, “The message of Jor-El is clear, my birthright lies 
in the stars!”, but then he rejects this “last gift of Jor-El to his son” 
as “meaningless” because “it was Earth that gave me all that I am. 
All that matters” (Man of Steel #6 1986, 21-22). In the post-Crisis 
era, Krypton and its value systems seemed inimical to the America 
Clark Kent grew up in. Clark identifies with Earth, and Krypton’s 
alienness served to bind him to his adopted planet. In the close of 
Byrne’s Man of Steel series introducing the new, post-Crisis version 
of the character, Superman says, “I may have been conceived out 
there in the endless depths of space...but I was born when the 
rocket opened on Earth, in America” (#6 1986, 22). The trope of 
the alien and hostile Krypton remained in the comics version of 
Superman until Jeph Loeb in “Fathers” (Superman #166, March 
2001) reincorporated this new vision into the old one by proposing 
that Jor-El implanted false memories and visions of Krypton in his 
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son’s birthing matrix to prevent Kal-El from suffering the emotional 
maelstrom of remembering his lost birth-world. But the alien Krypton 
was retained in both television shows Lois and Clark and Smallville 
and the theme of Superman having to choose between his homey, 
humble, wholesome Clark Kent identity and his alien, superior, and 
threatening Kal-El identity, and the consequent allegiance to either 
Earth or Krypton, became the focus for a long story arc on the first 
show and a central tension of the second. 

Another aspect of successful adaptation of superheroes from 
comics to film is concision. Mary Jane Watson in Spider-Man is a 
composite of several characters from the Spider-Man comics. She 
comprises the roles of Liz Allen as Flash Thompson’s high-school 
girlfriend, Betty Brant as Peter Parker’s first girlfriend, Gwen Stacy 
as the kidnap victim of the Green Goblin, and Mary Jane Watson 
herself as an actress and the object of romantic competition for Peter 
and Harry Osborne. The film thus retains a version of each of the 
romantic relationships Peter Parker experienced in the first decade 
of Spider-Man’s history, all rolled into one character. 

Similarly, in Batman the robber who kills Thomas and Martha 
Wayne—traditionally identified as Joe Chill—is re-imagined as 
Jack Napier, who later goes on to become the Joker. On the steps 
of Gotham City Hall, Bruce Wayne spots the resemblance between 
his parents’ murderer and the Joker as the mad clown kills a rival 
mobster. Later during their climactic fight in the bell tower of a 
cathedral, the Joker himself makes the same connection, telling 
Batman, “You made me, remember? You dropped me into that vat of 
chemicals.” Batman agrees, but adds that since the Joker murdered 
his parents, “I made you, you made me first.” Folding together the 
murderer of the Waynes and the Joker gives a dramatic unity to the 
Batman film and helps the story loop back on itself. This concision 
makes for good storytelling, but it has not fed back into the comics, 
which have to maintain continuity with the earlier versions of the 
characters and their stories. 

Failed adaptations abandon the resonant tropes built up 
over years of storytelling. In The Hulk (2003), Bruce Banner’s 
transformation into the Hulk is linked to an experiment on the 
human immune system and cellular regeneration conducted by Dr. 
Brian Banner, the effects of which only come to fruition when his 
son Bruce grows up to conduct similar experiments and is caught in 
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a gamma-radiation accident. A contemporary movie could not use 
the Cold War atmosphere and the open-air nuclear testing of the 
Hulk’s comic book origin, so clearly changes had to be made to 
bring the movie up to date. But the original transformation of Bruce 
Banner comes about because Banner decides to rescue Rick Jones, 
who has driven out on the atomic testing range on a dare. Banner 
instructs his assistant Igor to delay the detonation while he saves the 
teenager. But Igor—a Soviet mole—lets the test go forward so that 
Banner will be killed, enabling Igor to steal the gamma bomb for 
the U.S.S.R. 
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The Incredible Hulk #1 © 1962 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

Banner’s act of selfless heroism turns superpowers from a 
blessing into a curse, an innovation of Stan Lee and Jack Kirby in the 
Silver Age. Without that heroic sacrifice, the Hulk is just a monster, 
and so the Hulk film is not a superhero film but a monster movie. 
Ang Lee imposed a vision on the Hulk material that takes it out of 
the superhero genre, and in so doing undermines the genesis of the 
Hulk. As Stan Lee put it, “Think of the challenge it would be to 
make a hero out of a monster” (Lee 1974, 75). But Ang Lee did not 
take up that challenge, and did not make a superhero movie; as he 
said, “I think The Hulk is different. It’s a monster movie. The Hulk 
doesn’t have a cause and he doesn’t come out to save the world; he’s 
not a superhero—he’s a monster who comes out to make a mess 
(Sever 2003). Abandoning the central resonant trope—the hero who 
is a monster—removes the core of the character, abandons what 
drew both the Hulk’s creators and fans to him, and betrays the Hulk 
in service of a failed vision. 

The problem faced in removing the Hulk’s origin from its Cold 
War context is one that bedevils adaptations of Marvel superheroes 
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generally. The origins of DC heroes tend to be fairly timeless— 
Krypton can blow up in any decade and street crime in Gotham will 
always be out of control—and so filmmakers can retain the resonant 
tropes of the DC heroes’ origins. With some Marvel heroes the 
updating actually improves the story, as with the genetic alterations 
of the spider that bit Peter Parker in place of the original unspecified 
radiation. The Fantastic Four film faced this problem but, unlike 
the Hulk film, retained enough resonance to be successful. In the 
comics, Reed Richards, Sue Storm, Ben Grimm, and Johnny Storm 
steal a rocket that lacks adequate shielding to protect the crew from 
the unknown effects off cosmic rays in order to win the space race 
against the communists. The four risk their lives for patriotic reasons. 
In the film, they similarly risk their lives to perform experiments 
in a cosmic ray shower with the noble hope of curing disease, but 
both Richards and Victor von Doom seek financial gain—Richards 
to stave off bankruptcy and Doom to bolster his already impressive 
balance sheet. This shift in motive risks undermining the sacrifice 
of risking inadequate shields and shifting the heroism of that 
sacrifice to a hubristic carelessness. The heroes are victims of a 
tragic accident instead of being patriotic pioneers who advance 
the frontiers of knowledge before the nation’s enemies can do so. 
Conversely the film improves on the comic-book origin by offering 
a realistic reason for Sue Storm—a brilliant scientist instead of a 
mere girlfriend—and her brother Johnny—an ace pilot instead of a 
pesky kid—to accompany Richards and Grimm on the mission. But 
perhaps more importantly in a visual medium, the film retains the 
trope of the cosmic rays penetrating the ship. 


Fantastic Four #1 © 1961 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Resonant tropes are not limited to superhero origins. One of the 
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central tropes of the Fantastic Four that pushed Marvel ahead of DC 
in the Silver Age was the pathos of the Thing’s creation. Prior to the 
Fantastic Four, superpowers had consistently been portrayed as an 
unproblematic blessing. The Thing was the first superhero for whom 
powers were a burden, a cost to be paid. Ben Grimm was trapped in 
the Thing’s body; he was the hero you did not want to be. The pathos 
of the character is captured brilliantly in the cover to Fantastic Four 
#58 (1966) by Jack Kirby: 


Fantastic Four #51 © 1966 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

The film retained this trope and Michael Chiklis in his portrayal of 
Ben Grimm captured the tragic vision of the Silver Age Fantastic 
Four—superpowers are not a blessing but a burden. Heroism 
emerges from sacrifice and Ben Grimm is the sacrificial goat of the 
foursome—Reed, Sue, and Johnny can all turn their powers on and 
off, they could have secret identities if they chose. The Thing—his 
very name marks him as inhuman—can only wear an overcoat 
and slouch hat to hide his hideousness. The film version kept the 
most telling trope of Ben Grimm’s transformation—the reversal 
of his condition leaves him powerless to save his friends and he 
must become the Thing again without hope of recovery, but this 
time by choice. Thus the Thing’s irreversible otherness is a sign 
for superheroism—a willing exile from humanity in order to serve 
humanity. Lee and Kirby originated this trope of the superhero 
genre, and producers of the film rightly retained it. 

Not all resonant tropes come from comics of decades ago. A new 
resonant trope can develop whenever a creator finds a way to embody 
a character or a relationship between characters in an image. Most 
resonant tropes in comics originate in single images—whether panels 
or covers—that encode a great deal of meaning. A new resonant 
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trope that has emerged in the post-Crisis world of DC Comics is the 
image of Superman floating outside Lex Luthor’s office window high 
above the streets of Metropolis. The Luthor Tower represents Lex 
Luthor’s power over Metropolis. He rules the city from on high, no 
one is above him. But Superman has a superior power, independent 
of Luthor that Luthor cannot control and cannot affect. Thus the 
image of Superman floating outside Luthor’s window embodies 
their relationship—the struggle to represent Metropolis. And it is a 
malleable trope, able to be presented from either Superman’s point 
of view—Luthor as the corrupt businessman lording over the city— 
or Luthor’s—Superman as the false prophet and threatening alien 
who will crush humanity’s spirit. 


Lex Luthor: Man of Steel #1 © 2005 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

The contemporary superhero renaissance has flourished outside 
the traditional media of comics and film. While serious treatments of 
superheroes have been done in comics like Watchmen, Miracleman, 
and Marvels, these have primarily been analyses of the superhero 
genre focusing on the meaning of the superhero and so have limited 
universality as literature and limited appeal to the larger public or 
the audience for serious literary fiction. 

But in recent years the superhero has emerged as a controlling 
metaphor in literary fiction. A central conceit of the superhero genre 
is the superhero’s metaphoric nature. In the superhero genre itself, 
superheroes stand as metaphors for freedom—the freedom to act 
without consequences and the freedom from the restrictions of 
gravity, the law, families, and romantic relationships. Perhaps this 
is why so many superheroes are free of their families as unmarried 
adult orphans. Superheroes are also a metaphor for efficacy—they 
can accomplish anything they set out to do—and they are often used 
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in this sense in advertising. 

The superhero origin is a metaphor for adolescence—a boy 
becomes a man, figuratively in the case of Peter Parker and Spider- 
Man and literally in the case of Billy Batson and Captain Marvel. 
Specific heroes take on specific metaphoric meaning. The Superman/ 
Lois Lane/Clark Kent triangle is easily read as a metaphor for 
adolescent boys’ conflicted feelings about girls—if the girls could 
only see the true man behind the nerdy facade, they would flock to 
the skinny, social outcast. Captain America stands as a metaphor for 
patriotism—particularly in WWII—and its doubts—particularly in 
the immediate post-Watergate era when Steve Rogers abandoned his 
flag-clad identity and took off to explore America as the Nomad. The 
X-Men are ready metaphors for adolescent alienation and also for 
bigotry, standing in for any “other,” whether racial, ethnic, sexual, or 
foreign. The Hulk makes a neat metaphor for male potency—when 
soft, flabby, small Bruce Banner gets excited he swells into the hard, 
strong, large Hulk, a walking erection. 

In literary fiction this metaphoric malleability is put to use as 
a device for developing character. In The Amazing Adventures of 
Kavalier and Clay (2000), Michael Chabon matches his characters 
to superheroes and comments on the character through the 
metaphoric nature of the super-self. Comics artist Joe Kavalier 
is matched to the Escapist. Kavalier is constantly escaping, both 
literally and figuratively. He escapes from Prague before the Nazis 
annex Czechoslovakia, he escapes death in Antarctica, he escapes 
romantic entanglements, he escapes into his art, ever isolating 
himself until the end of the novel when he abandons this isolation 
to accept domestic responsibilities as father and husband. Comics 
writer Sammy Clay plays the role of sidekick to his handsome and 
talented cousin Joe and to Tracy Bacon—star of the Escapist radio 
program, who himself embodies both the child secret identity of 
Tom Mayflower and the adult superhero the Escapist. Bacon dubs 
Sammy, “Clayboy,” and Sammy’s polio-withered legs draw on the 
similar disabilities of Freddy (Captain Marvel Jr.) Freeman and Dr. 
Donald (Thor) Blake. Sammy breaks free of this sidekick role in 
the end to go to Hollywood and pursue a writing career of his own, 
free of the shadows of his cousin Joe and his pulp mentor George 
Deasey, whom he served as a ghostwriter. Rosa Saks, Joe’s girlfriend 
and later Sammy’s wife, is matched with Luna Moth, a superheroine 
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who has “only to imagine something to make it so” (272). Rosa is an 
artist who creates dreambooks that tell stories through collage—she 
uses imagination to turn reality into art; Luna Moth creates reality 
out of her imagination. Luna Moth’s sexual attractiveness—Chabon 
based her on Golden Age good girls like the Phantom Lady—has a 
great effect on the male readers of her comic book, a metaphor for 
Rosa’s own sexual attractiveness for Joe and the other comic book 
artists. 

In a larger sense, Chabon uses superhero comics’ status as 
escapist literature to explore the value of escapism as a form of 
literary experience and appreciation, and to expound on American 
identity, through a series of analogies, each one of which reinforces 
and comments on the others: comics is to art as the immigrant is to 
the native-born, as queer is to straight, as Jews are to Christians, 
as the secret identity is to the superhero. A final analogous pairing 
is at the heart of the novel, escapist entertainment and literary 
fiction. The novel itself illustrates the way that the marginalized 
element in each pairing deserves respect and consideration from the 
mainstream element because of its intrinsic value or contribution 
to the larger whole. The richness of Kavalier and Clay comes from 
the depth of the plunge into Golden Age comics—crude, formulaic, 
simple as they might have been. Kavalier and Clay is literary 
fiction—a claimant to the title of “great American novel”—yet it 
rests on a bed of escapism. Likewise, America is at its best when 
the mainstream admits the marginal and becomes enriched by it— 
what would America be without the Jew, the immigrant, the queer, 
the comics? The marginal infuses the mainstream with life—what 
would Superman be without Clark Kent? 

Chabon deals directly with the issue of escapism and the value 
of escapist entertainment. The comic-book artist Joe Kavalier 
considers, “the usual charge leveled against comic books, that 
they offered merely an easy escape from reality... [as] a powerful 
argument on their behalf” (575). He suffers a number of losses—of 
family, country, friends, identity—and the “pain of his loss...was 
always with him...a cold smooth ball lodged in his chest, just below 
his sternum,” but after the war while “reading Betty and Veronica, 
the icy ball had melted away without him even noticing. That was 
magic...the genuine magic of art” and yet such art was universally 
despised by the arbiters in the 1950s (576). Following WWII, Joe 
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returns to New York and hides himself in the Empire State Building 
while producing a 2,256 page comic book, The Golem, that allows 
him to heal and to return to his rejected love Rosa and his never-seen 
son, Tommy. The Golem is a project to demonstrate the “power of 
the comic book as a vehicle of personal expression,” the elusive goal 
of artists from Windsor McKay and George Herriman to Will Eisner 
and Art Spiegelman—comics as art (579). 
The golem is itself a metaphor for art—whether mimetic or 
escapist, and the golem-maker for the artist: 
In literature and folklore, the significance 
and fascination of golems... lay in their 
soullessness, in their tireless inhuman 
strength, in their metaphorical association 
with overweening human ambition, and 
in the frightening ease with which they 
passed beyond the control of their horrified 
and admiring creators. But it seemed to 
Joe that none of these—Faustian hubris, 
least of all—were among the true reasons 
that impelled men, time after time, 
to hazard the making of golems. The 
shaping of a golem, to him, was a gesture 
of hope, offered against hope, in a time 
of desperation. It was the expression of a 
yearning that a few magic words and an 
artful hand might produce something— 
one poor, dumb, powerful thing—exempt 
from the crushing strictures, from the ills, 
cruelties, and inevitable failures of the 
greater Creation. It was the voicing of a 
vain wish, when you got down to it, to 
escape. (582) 
All art is an attempt to reach beyond the self, to connect with 
another. And art offers its reader or viewer entrance into another’s 
being, another’s world, and hence escape from one’s own, at least 
for a time. Hence, all art is escapist at some level. And Joe feels the 
charge of escapism is therefore invalid: 
The newspaper articles that Joe had 
read about the upcoming Senate 
investigation into comic books always 
cited ‘escapism’ among the litany of 
injurious consequences of their reading, 
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and dwelled on the pernicious effect, on 

young minds, of satisfying the desire to 

escape. As if there could be any more 

noble or necessary service in life. (582) 
Art—whether serious or comic, realistic or escapist, painting, 
literature, comics, or film—is thus a worthy pursuit. Chabon could 
have told his epic story and dealt with many of the same themes 
using similarly quintessential American art forms such as jazz, 
Hollywood movies, or baseball, but he chose comics—superhero 
comics—perhaps because of the threat they once seemed to 
embody. The bonfires of the 1950s in which comic books were 
indiscriminately hurled have too many parallels to the ovens of 
Auschwitz, the lynchings of the Klan, or the hate-crime crucifixion 
of Matthew Shepard. Prejudice against the marginalized manifests 
itself in many ways, and by building literary fiction from the detritus 
of escapism Chabon argues for tolerance, a tolerance embodied in 
the American creed based in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution—a tolerance that like superhero comics is organically 
American. 

Other leading writers similarly pull on superhero comics for 
metaphorical resonance. Jonathan Lethem draws on Superman’s 
Fortress of Solitude in his appropriately titled Fortress of Solitude 
as a metaphor for childhood. The protagonist Dylan Edbus escapes 
into comics from his threatening childhood in Brooklyn in the 1970s. 
As an adult music journalist and reviewer, he similarly escapes into 
the rock and roll of his youth and the preceding generation, living 
in a fetishistic nostalgia for the cultural products of the past. He 
cannot connect with other people generally nor commit to women 
specifically; he uses his traumatic childhood as a shield against 
intimacy. His childhood is his Fortress of Solitude, he escapes to it 
as Superman did to his—to live among the relics of his past, frozen 
away from the confusion of contemporary adulthood. 

Rick Moody in The Ice Storm (1994) uses Fantastic Four comics 
as an alternative universe of reference for the teenage children of 
a dysfunctional family in an affluent but suffocating and vapid 
Connecticut suburb in 1973. Wendy Hood, a fourteen-year-old girl 
just beginning to explore her sexuality, is caught by her father in a 
neighbor’s basement with a boy. As she and her father walk home 
on the slushy December streets, Wendy struggles to comprehend 
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a world that seems to reject meaning, she “wanted to know why 
conversations failed and how to teach compassion and why people 
fell out of love and she wanted to know it all by the time she got 
back to the house....Wendy wanted her father to make restitution 
for his own confusion and estrangement and drunkenness” (50-51). 
Instead of making these demands on her father, she responds to him 
with warmth when he lifts her off her frozen feet and carries her the 
last quarter mile to home, “she thought it was fine. She would put off 
her journey to the Himilayan kingdom of the Inhumans for now. She 
would stay with her family for now” (51). The Inhumans offer her a 
fantasy model of meaning, belonging, and identity—a metaphorical 
family she could flee to. 

For her brother Paul, the Marvel Universe itself offers a refuge 
of meaning and connection. In Marvel comics, “events were linked” 
and 

The Submariner #67 was folded between 

two panels in FF. #140, which itself 

contained information primarily available 

in FF) annual #6. The imaginary world 

and its inhabitants coexisted with the so- 

called real inhabitants of the so-called 

real world.... In the world of Marvel, his 

parents were off exposing the malfeasance 

of a local political figure whose daughter 

was the girl Paul would one day marry, 

while his sister, meanwhile, was seducing 

an art collector and amateur nuclear 

physicist who would one day be Paul’s 

employer. (83-84) 
Paul goes on to weave several more residents of his town into this 
fantasy of continuity—a world unified and therefore meaningful in 
a way that the messiness of the quotidian world cannot match. For 
both siblings the Marvel Universe offers a model that the real world 
fails to live up to. 

The real world, though, is the place that superhero comics never 
seemed to explore. How would it feel to be an ordinary person living 
in the Marvel or DC Universe? Alan Moore and Dave Gibbons took 
on this idea to some degree in Watchmen, but it was Kurt Busiek 
and Alex Ross’ Marvels (1994) that gave birth to the subgenre of 
“bystander stories.”” 
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Bystander stories decentralize the superhero. The bystander 
protagonists are generally not members of the hero’s supporting 
cast—these stories are different from those told in Superman ss Pal 
Jimmy Olsen or Superman's Girlfriend Lois Lane or stories of Pa 
Kent gaining superpowers—in those stories the title characters are 
centrally involved in the superhero action. In bystander stories, 
the tellers (and usually these stories are told in the first person) 
are peripheral to the superhero action; they are witnesses to it, 
but usually to only a small part of it. Marvels tells the story of the 
Marvel Universe from the perspective of news photographer Phil 
Sheldon, who took pictures of many of the major events of the 
Marvel Universe, from the unveiling of the Human Torch in 1939 to 
the death of Gwen Stacy in 1973. 
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Marvels © 1994 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

The cover to the Marvels trade paperback perfectly captures the 
way bystander stories help to reconstruct the superhero genre and 
bring it to life. The cover features Phil Sheldon behind the camera— 
he is an observer of, not a participant in, the Avengers’ fight. The 
camera lens captures Giant Man striding over buildings on his way 
to battle the Masters of Evil. The cover encapsulates the magnitude 
of superheroes and reawakens the delicious sense of awe that draws 
readers to superhero comics and that is difficult for a story to generate 
under the weight of decades of superhero stories. 

Marvels conveys what it would be like to live in the midst of 
superheroes. The world is not deformed by them—the technology 
of the superheroes and supervillains does not find commercial 
application as it does in Watchmen—but the emotional feel of the 
world does change. Through Sheldon, Busiek and Ross perfectly 
capture the psychological shift that superheroes bring to ordinary 
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life. After witnessing the debut of the Human Torch firsthand 
and hearing about the Sub-Mariner secondhand, Sheldon muses, 
“Marvels, I called them—and that’s what they were. Next to that— 
what were we? Before they came, we were so big. So Grand. We 
were Americans—young, strong, vital! We were the ones who got 
things done. But we’d gotten smaller. I could see it in those same 
faces—faces that had once been so confident, so brash. We weren’t 
the players anymore. We were spectators” (chapter one). Superheroes 
decentralize ordinary humanity and become the motive force of their 
world, but bystander stories reverse this feeling, placing ordinary 
human beings at the center of the stories. 
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Deadline #1, Alias # 1© 2002, 2001 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Gotham Central #2 © 2003 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Other bystander stories create a similar effect by crossing 
genres, taking an existing genre and setting it within a superhero 
universe. Deadline tells reporter stories from the perspective of Kat 
Farrell, who reluctantly covers the “capes” as the Daily Bugle’s 
superhero-beat reporter. Alias deals with Jennifer Jones, a one-time 
superheroine who has hung up her tights but uses her powers to 
eek out a living as private detective. Gotham Central tells stories 
of police officers that could come straight from a police drama like 
Hill Street Blues or NYPD Blue—straight cop-genre stories—but 
with the complication of trying to police the streets of the mean city 
while superheroes soar above and supervillains plot from below. 
Decentralizing superheroes in this fashion has a revitalizing effect 
on the superhero genre. Arune Singh raises this very point regarding 
Gotham Central in an interview with the series’ writers Ed Brubaker 
and Greg Rucka (2005). Singh says that the costumed villain is one 
convention that stretches the bounds of the realism that drives the 
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series. “It’s hard for some to take comics seriously when a crazy 
clown is the deadliest villain conceivable,” but Brubaker and Rucka 
make the costumed villains work as frightening and chaotic elements. 
As Brubaker says, “I think that’s what really sets it apart, because 
you focus on these cops, and it can seem like a straight procedural, 
but suddenly Mr. Freeze is whacking some cop and the whole world 
spins in a different direction. Then you have a character exploration 
of a crime that could only happen in Gotham.” Focusing on the very 
human police officers makes the supervillains truly frightening and 
weird, and the superheroes as well—Batman is not the cop on the 
beat’s chum, and the paperwork resulting from dealing with the 
Caped Crusader is no favor either. 

J. Michael Straczynski’s Supreme Power (2003) stands as one 
of the best current superhero comics, placing superheroes within 
a recognizable political, commercial, and cultural world. Unlike 
more formulaic stories in which real-world politics flatten out to 
stereotypical and cliched depictions, Supreme Power portrays a 
convincing simulacrum of the contemporary world, plus superheroes. 
This real-world grounding comes suddenly in the first issue, which 
depicts a Superman-style origin story—a young couple driving a 
pickup truck finds a crashed spaceship at the center of a crater in 
a cornfield with an apparently human baby safe in the wreckage. 
The wife says, “It’s like he was sent to us... like God sent him to 
us,” and it seems we are in Smallville or any other retelling of the 
Superman story (4). They take the baby to their farmhouse and settle 
into parenting, when a sudden knock comes at the door. 


E ti | 
Supreme Power #1 © 2003 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Heavily armed troops in gas masks arrive to take the alien child to 
a government facility, where President Carter pronounces the boy a 
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ward of the state and declares, “He’s a child of the United States. See 
to it he’s raised like one” (5). Conditioned to be the perfect citizen, 
the boy grows up to serve the interests of the military-industrial state 
until he learns of his extra-terrestrial origins and comes to realize 
he has been lied to and used his entire life. He finds he must answer 
the question that Hugo Danner, hero of Philip Wylie’s 1930 novel 
Gladiator, put to himself: 

I would scorn the universe and turn it 

to my own ends. I would be a criminal. 

I would rip open banks and gut them. 

I would kill and destroy. I would be a 

secret, invisible blight. I would set out to 

stamp crime off the earth; I would be a 

super-detective, following and summarily 

punishing every criminal until no one 

dared to commit a felony. What would I 

do? What will I do? (129) 
As of this writing Mark Milton has not answered this question, 
but has merely sought refuge—or solitude—in an arctic retreat to 
explore his options, and humanity has taken action against him in 
preemptive strike against his potential alien hostility. 


Conclusion 

With all this attention in films, novels, and comics, it would seem a 
propitious time to investigate the source of this activity, the superhero 
genre itself. Despite the attention currently given to superheroes, 
the superhero genre is little studied. Typically it is either taken 
for granted or dismissed as a genre and marked as subset of other 
genres—science fiction primarily. This confusion of the superhero 
genre with other genres comes out of a misperception of the genre’s 
distinctiveness and definition. It is my argument that the superhero 
genre is a genre unto itself, with its own definition and prehistory, and 
which follows the cycle of generic evolution common to other well- 
established genres. The current superhero renaissance shows that 
the superhero is a popular character type, an interesting protagonist, 
and a useful metaphor, but does the genre stand distinct from others? 
Is the superhero genre a genre unto itself? 


Chapter 2 
The Superhero Genre 


Just what is a superhero? On the face of it, it seems pretty obvious. 
Superman is a superhero; Captain Marvel is a superhero; Spider- 
Man is a superhero. On the other hand, it also seems pretty obvious 
which characters are not superheroes. The Virginian is a cowboy, 
not a superhero. Sherlock Holmes is a detective, not a superhero. 
Rico “Little Caesar” Bandello is a gangster, not a superhero. But the 
question that arises is, how do we know which of these characters 
are superheroes and which are not? 

We know these things because of conventions. Conventions— 
particularly those of plot, setting, character, icon, and theme— 
combine to create genre. Once the conventions of a genre are 
enumerated, isolated, and reduced to their minimum, the definition 
of a genre, and its hero, can be adduced. 

Defining the superhero character is anecessary part of defining the 
superhero genre because the genre takes its name from the character. 
Other genres —the Western, the mystery, the soap opera—take their 
designation from other elements like setting, plot, and sponsor, while 
some similarly focus on the hero-type—the police procedural, the 
detective story, the gangster genre. The definitions for these latter 
genres also tend to focus on their respective heroes. 

Defining a genre can serve as the basis for examining how the 
genre narrative animates and ritualistically resolves basic cultural 
conflicts and contradictions (Schatz 1981, 29-31). In the case of the 
superhero, one of the cultural conflicts the genre animates and resolves 
is the problem of binding adolescent males to the larger community. 
Hero stories traditionally have fulfilled this function by narrating the 
adventures of young men who learn to apply their strength to benefit 
their social group. Superhero origin stories tell of selfish boys made 
into selfless men—literally in the case of newsboy Billy Batson’s 
transformation into Captain Marvel, and figuratively in the case of 
Peter Parker becoming Spider-Man. After gaining his powers, Peter 
Parker turns them to profit by becoming a professional entertainer. 
When leaving a television studio, he refuses to stop a fleeing thief, 
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telling the security guard whose pleas for help he ignores, “From 
now on I just look out for number one—that means—me!” (Lee, 
Origins 1974, 147). Later, this very thief murders Uncle Ben, and 
Spider-Man comes to realize that “with great power there must 
also come great responsibility” (150). Superhero stories like that of 
Spider-Man’s origin explore the conflict between self and society 
and show the dangers of selfishly withdrawing from the group and 
refusing to use one’s abilities to help others. 

According to Thomas Schatz, a genre is a privileged story form, 
“part of a limited number of story forms that have been refined into 
formulas because of their unique social and/or aesthetic qualities” 
(16). As such, it is a coherent, value-laden narrative system that has 
emerged through a process of commercial selection and repetition 
into “a familiar, meaningful system that can be named as such” (16). 
A genre has a “specific grammar or system of rules of expression 
and construction,” which operate to provide a “range of expression” 
for its producers and “range of experience” for its consumers (19, 
22). That range is determined and can be identified by a genre’s 
“cultural context, its community of interrelated character types 
whose attitudes, values, and actions flesh out dramatic conflicts 
within that community” (21-22). So the way to define a genre is to 
reduce this context to its absolute minimum—the conventions that 
lie at the center of a genre and that must be present for a specific 
story or character to be considered an example of the genre. 


Naming 

Using Schatz’s criterion that a genre is a privileged story form by 
virtue of being named, we can determine roughly when the superhero 
genre came to be perceived as such. However, this point in time 
should not be considered the genre’s starting point. As John Cawelti 
points out, a genre “will be in existence for a considerable period of 
time before it is conceived of by its creators and audience as a genre” 
(Adventure 1976, 8). Once we have established when superhero 
became common currency among comics creators and readers, 
we can work backwards to find the genre’s origin and construct its 
definition. The clearest example of the word superhero being used 
to identify a comic book is Adventure Comics #247 (April 1958), 
which features the first appearance of the Legion of Super-Heroes 
and their name on the cover. 
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Adventure Comics #247 © 1958 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Journey Into Mystery #83 © 1962 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Specific genre identification came with Journey into Mystery #83 
(August, 1962), the cover of which specifically identifies Thor as 
“The Most Exciting Super-Hero of All Time!!” The Avengers, the 
X-Men, and Iron Man receive similar billing on their debut covers, 
which suggests that Marvel Comics intended them to be seen as 
superheroes and felt confident that their audience knew what super- 
hero meant and were actively looking for such characters. This 
marketing evidence indicates that the genre’s conventions had 
“imposed themselves upon the general consciousness and become 
the accepted vehicle of a particular set of attitudes and a particular 
aesthetic effect” (Warshow 1964, 85). So by the Silver Age,* the 
idea of the superhero was clearly established, as evidenced by the 
existence of the term superhero. 

Clearly, though, the producers of comic books knew what a 
superhero was in the Golden Age. Abner Sundell, a Golden Age 
writer and editor at MLJ and Fox Publications, wrote a guide to 
selling superhero scripts called “Crash the Comics” that appeared 
in The Writer's 1942 Yearbook. In it he discusses the hero and how 
he should be treated, how to create good villains, how to plot a 
story, and how to submit scripts. More importantly for my purposes, 
Sundell never defines the term superhero, and he uses it throughout 
the article without explanation or qualification; moreover, all the 
heroes he discusses are clearly superheroes—Batman, Captain 
America, the Flag, Samson, Magno and Davey, the Wizard and Roy 
the Superboy, etc. So the name of the genre, as understood and used 
by its producers, can be dated to 1942.* But Sundell’s casual use of 
superhero indicates that the public understood what the term meant 
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because his audience was not comics creators, but potential comics 
creators—people who might be interested in selling their work to 
comics publishers. Sundell must have been certain that his audience 
would understand what a superhero was and what superhero 
meant. 


Parody 

A second type of evidence for the existence of a genre is successful 
parody. According to Schatz, successful parody is a sign that the 
conventions and straightforward message of a genre have saturated 
the audience (39). Unsuccessful parody can indicate that the 
audience is not yet familiar enough with a genre to appreciate the 
subversion of its conventions. Thus parody—successful parody— 
clearly indicates that a genre has been fully established in the minds 
of the producers and consumers. 

The first superhero parody—and the first superheroine, by the 
way—came in All-American Comics #20 (November 1940) with the 
Red Tornado’s appearance in Sheldon Mayer’s boy-cartoonist strip, 
“Scribbly.” Mayer was responsible for editing the All-American 
Group of comics, which featured the Flash, the Green Lantern, 
Hawkman, and the other members of the Justice Society, so he 
clearly knew the superhero genre well. The first two pages of this 
“Scribbly” story feature many of the conventions of the superhero 
genre, but played for laughs. The limited authorities—trepresented by 
police chief Gilhooley—can do nothing when Tubbs Torpino’s gang 
kidnaps Dinky and her playmate Sisty, daughter of neighborhood 
busybody Ma Hunkel, although readers know that the children are 
in no real danger because of the feature’s humorous orientation. The 
costume convention is foregrounded when Ma Hunkel’s neighbor 
Scribbly claims, “I betcha if th’ Green Lantern wus on th’ job we’d 
have th’ kids back in a minute!” and then explains that Green Lantern 
is “a guy who just waits for somethin’ like this to happen, an’ then he 
puts on his mysterious costume so nobody’d recognize him, an’...” 
“An Zingo! He comes to th’ rescue,” finishes Ma Hunkel’s son (42). 
Ma Hunkel focuses on the idea of the costume, mentioning it in the 
next two panels before disappearing “in a trance” (42). 
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All-American Comics #20 © 1940 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

She appears in the final panel of the story as the Red Tornado, 
dressed in red flannel long underwear and a helmet made from a 
stockpot. The ensuing adventures make fun of every element of the 
superhero genre, particularly the identity convention. In “his” secret 
identity the Red Tornado is Mrs. Hunkel, a housewife, and “he” is 
frequently referred to as the Red Tomato. The villains this superhero 
takes on include a shoplifter, a neighborhood bully, storekeepers 
who overcharge their customers, and a newspaper editor who will 
not give Scribbly a raise. The Red Tornado works as a parody of 
the superhero generally, not as a specific parody of Superman and 
not as a parody of pulp mystery men. The Red Tornado therefore 
suggests that the superhero genre clearly existed and was perceived 
as a genre by 1940. 


Imitation and Repetition 
Another important element of genre, and of popular culture generally, 
is imitation and repetition.” High culture values originality and 
individual works that cannot be easily imitated. Early experimental- 
stage genre products can easily be imitated, but without subsequent 
repetition there can be no genre. Genres fail to emerge when culture- 
industry workers fail to imitate successful individual pieces, or when 
audiences fail to respond to such imitations. Richard Slotkin writes, 
“The primary audience for any cultural production in modern society 
consists of those who do the same work [creating cultural products], 
or who participate in its production, reproduction, marketing, or 
distribution” (Fatal 1985, 30-31). This primacy is grounded in the 
fact that only if culture workers see a character, novel, film, or comic 
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book as worth imitating because of potential sales will they create 
more offerings for consumers to accept or reject. 

Superman was quickly imitated in this way, as is shown by the 
lawsuits brought against the publisher of Wonder Man.° Wonder 
Man’s first and last appearance came in Wonder Comics #1 (May 
1939). Wonder Man’s creation was catalyzed by Victor Fox, who 
somehow stumbled onto the financial bonanza of comics.’ In late 
1938, he contracted the Eisner-Iger shop to produce a knockoff, 
saying, “I want another Superman” (Benton, Golden 1992, 22). 
DC’s publisher Harry Donenfeld immediately struck back with a 
lawsuit claiming copyright infringement and easily won. In the case 
Detective v. Bruns Judge Learned Hand ruled that Wonder Man 
closely copied and therefore infringed upon DC’s Superman. 


° 
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Action Comics #1 © 1938 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Wonder Comics #1 © 1939 Fox Comics 


This imitation was quickly followed by repetition. The next two 
years saw a deluge of superheroes hit the market as publishers began 
to emerge, all eager to get in on the gold rush of comics. 


Conclusion 

It seems plain that the superhero genre is a genre unto itself, like 
the Western, science fiction, romantic comedy, the musical, and the 
detective and gangster genres. But other than the Stewart test*— 
”T know it when I see it’—how do we know which stories are 
superhero stories and which character are superheroes? As noted 
above, we identify superhero genre stories through the recognition 
of conventions. But which conventions are crucial? In other words, 
what is the definition of the superhero genre? 


Chapter 3 
The Definition of the Superhero 


Suepereherro (soo’per hir’o) n., pl. - 
roes. A heroic character with a selfless, 
pro-social mission; with superpowers— 
extraordinary abilities, advanced 
technology, or highly developed 
physical, mental, or mystical skills; who 
has a superhero identity embodied in a 
codename and iconic costume, which 
typically express his biography, character, 
powers, or origin (transformation from 
ordinary person to superhero); and 
who is generically distinct, ie. can 
be distinguished from characters of 
related genres (fantasy, science fiction, 
detective, etc.) by a preponderance of 
generic conventions. Often superheroes 
have dual identities, the ordinary one of 
which is usually a closely guarded secret. 
—superheroic, adj. Also super hero, 
super-hero. 


The Primary Conventions 
In his ruling that Wonder Man copied and infringed upon Superman, 
Judge Learned Hand provided a kind of definition for the superhero. 
The definitional characteristics of mission, powers, and identity are 
central to Hand’s determination that Wonder Man copied Superman 
and provide the basis of my definition of the genre presented 
above. 


Mission 
Hand refers to both Superman and Wonder Man as “champion[s] 
of the oppressed” who combat “evil and injustice,” thus summing 
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up the heart of the superhero’s mission. The superhero’s mission is 
prosocial and selfless, which means that his fight against evil must 
fit in with the existing, professed mores of society and must not be 
intended to benefit or further his own agenda. 

The mission convention is essential to the superhero genre 
because someone who does not act selflessly to aid others in times 
of need is not heroic and therefore not a hero. But it is not unique 
to the genre. Superman’s mission is to be a “champion of the 
oppressed...sworn to devote his existence to helping those in need,” 
i.e. to “benefit mankind” (Siegel, Action Comics #1 June 1938, 1). 
This mission is no different from that of the pulp mystery man Doc 
Savage, whose “purpose was to go here and there, from one end of 
the world to another, looking for excitement and adventure, striving 
to help those who needed help, punishing those who deserved it” 
(Robeson, Man of Bronze 1964, 4). Nor does Superman’s mission 
differ materially from the missions of the dime novel or pulp and 
radio heroes of the late 19% and early 20" centuries.’ Without this 
mission, a superhero would be merely an extraordinarily helpful 
individual in a crisis (like Hugo Hercules, the eponymous super- 
strong hero of J. Kroener’s 1904-05 comic strip, who might set 
a train back on the tracks or lift an elephant so that a lady could 
pick up her handkerchief), someone who gains personally from his 
powers (like Hugo Danner, the superpowered protagonist of Philip 
Wylie’s 1930 novel Gladiator, who uses his super-strength to earn 
a living as a circus strongman), or a supervillain (if he pursued his 
interests at the legal, economic, or moral expense of others, like Dr. 
Hugo Strange, an early foe of Batman). 


Powers 
Superpowers are one of the most identifiable elements of the superhero 
genre. Hand identifies Superman and Wonder Man as having 
“miraculous strength and speed” and being “wholly impervious” to 
harm. He cites instances when they each crush guns in their hands, 
rip open steel doors, stop bullets, and leap around the buildings of 
modern cities. He notes that each is designated the “strongest man in 
the world.” These abilities are the heroes’ powers—or superpowers, 
to emphasize the exaggeration inherent in the superhero genre— 
and they are the first area of real difference between Superman 
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and his pulp and science fiction predecessors. Each of Superman’s 
powers amplifies the abilities of the science fiction supermen who 
came before him. Hugo Danner in The Gladiator was fairly bullet- 
proof and had super-strength and super-speed. In the first issue of 
Action Comics, Superman displays super-strength, super-speed, 
super-leaping, and invulnerability at only slightly greater levels 
than Danner does. Over time, though, Superman’s powers went far 
beyond merely exaggerating the strength, speed, and toughness of 
ordinary human beings as SF supermen’s powers had done. 


Identity 

The identity element comprises the codename and the costume, with 
the secret identity being a customary counterpart to the codename. 
Hand notes that Action Comics and Wonder Comics portray characters 
with heroic identities—Superman and Wonder Man—who conceal 
“skintight acrobatic costume[s]” beneath “ordinary clothing.” Hand 
here identifies the two elements that make up the identity convention 
of the superhero: the heroic codename and the costume. The identity 
convention most clearly marks the superhero as different from his 
predecessors. Characters like the Scarlet Pimpernel and Zorro 
established both the heroic and the secret identities that were to 
become hallmarks of superheroes. However, the heroic identities of 
these characters do not firmly externalize either their alter ego’s inner 
character or biography. The Scarlet Pimpernel does not resemble 
the little roadside flower whose name he takes, except perhaps in 
remaining unnoticed in his Percy Blakeney identity; Zorro does not 
resemble the fox whose Spanish name he has taken, except perhaps 
in his ability to escape his pursuers. These minimal connections 
between heroic codename and character are not foregrounded in the 
hero’s adventures, but those adventures did serve as models for the 
creators of superheroes in their portrayals of their heroes’ foppish 
alter egos. 

The connection of name to inner character or biography came 
with pulp mystery men like the Shadow and Doc Savage. The 
Shadow is a shadowy presence behind events, not directly seen by 
his enemies or even his agents; thus his name expresses his character. 
Doc Savage’s name combines the twin thrusts of childhood tutelage 
by scientists—the skill and rationality of a doctor and the strength 
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and fighting ability of a wild savage, thus embodying his biography. 
The heroic identities of Superman and Batman operate in this 
fashion. Superman is a super man who represents the best humanity 
can hope to achieve; his codename expresses his inner character. 
The Batman identity was inspired by Bruce Wayne’s encounter with 
a bat while he was seeking a disguise able to strike terror into the 
hearts of criminals; his codename embodies his biography. 


Costume 

The difference between Superman and earlier figures such as the 
Shadow or Doc Savage lies in the element of identity central to 
the superhero, the costume. Although Superman was not the first 
costumed hero, his costume marks a clear and striking departure 
from those of the pulp heroes. A pulp hero’s costume does not 
emblematize the character’s identity. The slouch hat, black cloak, 
and red scarf of the Shadow or the mask and fangs of the Spider 
disguise their faces but do not proclaim their identities. Superman’s 
costume does, particularly through his “S” chevron.'? Similarly, 
Batman’s costume proclaims him a bat man, just as Spider-Man’s 
webbed costume proclaims him a spider man. These costumes are 
iconic representations of the superhero identity. 

The iconicity of the superhero costume follows Scott 
McCloud’s theory of “amplification through simplification” (30). In 
Understanding Comics (1993), McCloud argues that pictures vary 
in their levels of abstraction, from completely realistic photographs 
to nearly abstract cartoons. Moving from realism to abstraction in 
pictures is a process of simplification, “focusing on specific details” 
and “stripping down an image to its essential ‘meaning’” (30). This 
stripping-down amplifies meaning by focusing attention on the idea 
represented by the picture. McCloud explains, “By de-emphasizing 
the appearance of the physical world in favor of the idea of form, the 
cartoon places itself in the world of concepts” (41). The superhero 
costume removes the specific details of a character’s ordinary 
appearance, leaving only a simplified idea that is represented in 
the colors and design of the costume. The chevron especially 
emphasizes the character’s codename and is itself a simplified 
statement of that identity. Pulp hero costumes do not similarly state 
the character’s identity. The Shadow’s face—the most common way 
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the character is identified on pulp covers—while somewhat abstract 
because of the prominence of the hawk nose and burning red eyes, 
contains too many specific details to reach the level of the chevron’s 
abstraction. 


Superman #75, Shadow #3, Batman: The Dark Knight Returns #3 © 1993, 1974, 1986 
DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Color plays an important role in the iconicity of the superhero 
costume. In his chapter on color, McCloud shows the way the bright, 
primary colors of superhero comics are “less than expressionistic,” 
but therefore more iconic, due to their simplicity. Specifically 
with reference to costumes, McCloud says, “Because costume 
colors remained exactly the same, panel after panel, they came 
to symbolize the characters in the mind of the reader” (188). To 
illustrate this point, he shows a boy reading a comic book with two 
thought balloons, each containing three horizontal blocks. In the 
first Batman is represented by blocks of blue, yellow, and gray; and 
the Hulk by blocks of purple and green. 


SAVER, WILE COMICS COLES. 
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Understanding Comics © 1993 Scott McCloud. 
The flatness of the colors in traditional four-color comics also has a 
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“tendency to emphasize the shape of objects,” thereby simplifying 
the objects (188). This simplification makes the superhero costume 
more abstract and iconic, a more direct statement of the identity of 
the character. The heroes of pulps, dime novels, and other forms of 
heroic fiction are not similarly represented as wearing such abstract, 
iconic costumes. The costume then, as an element of identity, marked 
the superhero off from previous hero types and helped to establish 
the genre. 

Some pulp heroes stand as exceptions that test the rule that 
their costumes do not embody their identities, but they represent 
detours, and the connection of inner character, biography, and 
identity expressed in a costume did not become a convention for 
pulp mystery-men as it did for superheroes. Johnston McCulley’s 
Crimson Clown (1926-31) wears a clown outfit as he robs criminals 
and wicked wealthy men of their ill-gotten booty; thus his costume 
does proclaim his identity. But wealthy socialite Delton Prouse, the 
Crimson Clown, did not grow up in a circus, nor did a clown jump 
through his window as he sought a disguise in which to practice 
wealth redistribution. He does not seem to have had a good reason 
for choosing the clown identity, but McCulley’s characters rarely 
needed such reasons. 


O' BLACK BOOK 


Black Book Detective 9:3, 11:1 © 1939, 1940 Better Publications. 

Both the Bat and the Black Bat wore bat costumes. The Bat 
(Popular Detective 1934), who may have also been created by 
Johnston McCulley, was Dawson Clade, a private detective framed 
for murder who faked his death in the electric chair and took up the 
Bat identity to gain revenge on the crooks who framed him. He wore 
a bat costume and wielded the ever-popular sleep-gas gun, as did so 
many of McCulley’s heroes. The Bat’s identity came to him when 
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he sought a way to transform himself into a terror to gangland and a 
bat flew in his room and was silhouetted by a lamp. He saw the bat 
and adopted it as his totem just as Bruce Wayne would a few years 
later. 

The Black Bat (Black Book Detective #1, July 1939), who 
premiered a month after Batman’s first appearance, wears a black 
body suit and a scallop-edged cape with a bat cowl. Blinded by 
acid-throwing crooks, district attorney Tony Quinn adopts the 
Black Bat identity after training himself to peak physical condition 
and regaining his sight in a secret operation. His identity emerges 
from his biography—the acid left him blind as a bat, and his bat 
cowl expresses that identity. His costume is essentially a superhero 
costume, but crucially it lacks a chevron. The convention of the 
mystery-man genre was not to connect inner character or biography 
with the costume. Although the Crimson Clown, the Bat, and the 
Black Bat demonstrate that the costume could express inner character, 
biography, or heroic identity before the debut of Superman, they 
stand as exceptions to the general rule of mystery-man costumes." 

In contrast to most pulp-hero costumes, Superman’s outfit does 
proclaim his identity. This difference between superheroes and 
mystery-men is immediately apparent on the cover of Action #1 
with Superman in primary colors holding a car over his head and 
smashing it into an embankment. The “ridiculousness” of the scene 
on the cover so concerned publisher Harry Donenfeld that he banned 
Superman from the cover of Action, restoring him after five issues 
because of an increase in sales due directly to Superman’s presence 
in the comic book (Benton, Golden 1992, 17). The covers of Action 
#2-5 show scenes of intense action, but none match the striking 
quality of the first one. The characters featured on these covers all 
fit into existing adventure genres and none feature so striking and 
particular an outfit as Superman does. Science fiction and hero pulps 
frequently featured scenes of outlandish action, and early comics 
share in this tradition. So the ridiculousness of Action #1 that struck 
Donenfeld had to be located in something different from the fantastic 
scenes of earlier pulps and comics. Most likely, it was Superman’s 
costume in conjunction with the display of superpowers within the 
contemporary setting. This setting did not distance the action as a 
more exotic setting, such as an African jungle or an alien world, 
would have done. The costume was a crucial, early marker of the 
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genre. 


Action Comics #2, 3, 4,5 © 1939 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

The importance of the costume convention in establishing the 
superhero genre can be seen in characters who debuted without 
costumes or with mystery-man costumes but went on to develop 
regular superhero costumes. In 1974 Martin Goodman, former 
publisher of Marvel Comics, and his son Charles started Seaboard 
Publications and inaugurated a short-lived line of comics under 
the Atlas banner. Atlas first attempted to break out of a sole focus 
on superhero comics, beginning its line with a variety of genres: 
superhero, war, horror, science fiction, barbarian, private detective, 
adventure, and teen humor. However, Atlas quickly moved toward 
the more commercially viable superhero genre. The Scorpion, 
created by Howard Chaykin, exemplifies this shift. The Scorpion’s 
adventures were set just before WWII, and the character himself was 
a pulpy soldier of fortune with some science fiction elements. The 
Scorpion debuts without a costume, wearing a leather jacket, flight 
scarf, riding boots, and armed with pistols. A new creative team was 
brought on after the second issue, and the Scorpion was made over, 
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appearing in the third and final issue in a blue-and-orange cowled 
affair sporting a large scorpion chevron. 


The Scorpion #1,3 © 1974 Atlas Comics/Seaboard Publications. 

Another Atlas title, Zargitt, began as the formulaic story of a man 
seeking revenge against the Mob for killing his family. He dresses in 
ordinary clothing. With the second issue, he becomes “John Targitt, 
Man-Stalker,” attired in a blue union suit with a full-face mask and 
a red, white, and blue target symbol as his chevron. The full-face 
mask changes into a cowl for the third and final issue. In its attempt 
to compete with Marvel, Atlas shifted toward the familiar superhero 
formula and did so specifically through the costume.” 

The Sandman and the Crimson Avenger fit the second category— 
characters who begin with pulp-hero costumes and adopt superhero 
costumes. Both heroes first appeared between the debut of Superman 
and that of Batman, before the conventions of the superhero genre 
had been fully implemented and accepted by the creators.'? The 
Crimson Avenger begins with a Shadow/Green Hornet-inspired 
costume of a slouch hat, a large domino mask, and a red cloak. In 
Detective Comics #44 (October 1940), his costume changes to red 
tights with yellow trunks and boots, a smaller domino mask, a hood 
with a ridge running from his forehead backward, and a chevron of 
an eclipsed sun. He is present at the formation of the Seven Soldiers 
of Victory in Leading Comics #1 (Winter 1942), a superhero team 
designed to capitalize on the success of the Justice Society of 
America (Benton, Golden 1992, 169). His ward and sidekick Wing 
acquires an identical costume with a reversed color scheme. 
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Detective Comics #32,Leading Comics #1 © 1939, 1942 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Sandman debuted in a double-breasted green suit, a purple cape, an 
orange fedora, and a blue-and-yellow gas mask. 
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Adventure Comics #44, 77 © 1939, 1942 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
When Jack Kirby and Joe Simon took over the character in Adventure 
Comics #69 (December 1941), his outfit was changed into a standard 
yellow and purple superhero suit. That both these characters debuted 
before the superhero genre had fully been established, that both were 
tied more to the style of the pulp mystery men (Benton, Golden 
1992, 23, 27; Goulart, Encyclopedia 1990, 13, 318), and that both 
moved into standard-issue superhero garb indicates that DC Comics 
felt that they needed to be in step with their counterparts and that 
costumes such as these signified superhero status. 


Generic Distinction 
These three elements—mission, powers, and identity, or MPI— 
establish the core of the genre. But, as with other genres, specific 
superheroes can exist who do not fully demonstrate these three 
elements, and heroes from other genres may exist who display 
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all three elements to some degree but should not be regarded as 
superheroes. This apparent indeterminacy originates in the nature 
of genre. In his attempt to define the genre of romantic comedy, 
Brian Henderson quotes Ludwig Wittgenstein’s discussion of games 
to show that universal similarity is not necessary to define a genre. 
In Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein wrote: 

For if you look at [games] you will not 

see something that is common to all, 

but similarities, relationships, and a 

whole series of them at that [...] we see 

a complicated network of similarities 

overlapping and crisscrossing: sometimes 

overall similarities, sometimes 

similarities of detail [...]. I can think of 

no better expression to characterize these 

similarities than “family resemblances” 

(ellipses in Henderson 1986, 314). 
The similarities between specific instances of a genre are semantic, 
abstract, and thematic, andcome from the constellation ofconventions 
that are typically present in a genre offering. If a character basically 
fits the mission-powers-identity definition, even with significant 
qualifications, and cannot be easily placed into another genre 
because of the preponderance of superhero-genre conventions, the 
character is a superhero. 

For example, the Hulk can be said to be a superhero without a 
mission. At times he seems absolutely anti-social, and he frequently 
finds himself in conflict with the U.S. Army, which in the Silver 
Age was not presented as corrupt or malign but with the welfare of 
citizens as its motivating force. Stan Lee claims the Frankenstein 
monster as an inspiration for the Hulk, “He never wanted to hurt 
anyone; he merely groped his tortuous way though a second life 
trying to defend himself, trying to come to terms with those who 
sought to destroy him” (Origins 1974, 75). The Hulk was Lee and 
Kirby’s attempt to make a “hero out of a monster” (75). The green- 
skinned goliath’s adventures do not arise from his attempts to fight 
crime or to improve the world. In early adventures, Bruce Banner 
moves to stop the Metal Master and the invasion of the Toad Men, 
but as the Hulk, he offers to join forces with the Metal Master and 
once in control of the Toad Men’s spaceship thinks, “With this flying 
dreadnought under me I can wipe out all mankind” (Lee, Hulk 1978, 
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42). The Hulk eventually loses his calculating intelligence and 
wanders the planet primarily seeking solitude while being drawn, or 
stumbling, into the plans of supervillains. The Hulk fights primarily 
for self-preservation but inadvertently does good. He acts effectively 
as a superhero but does not have the mission or motivation to do 
so. His tales, though, are suffused with the conventions of the 
superhero genre: supervillains—the Leader, the Abomination; 
superhero physics—the transformative power of gamma rays; the 
limited authorities—General Thunderbolt Ross; a pal—Rick Jones; 
superteams—the Avengers and the Defenders; and so forth. These 
conventions keep the Hulk within the superhero genre.'* 

Regarding the powers convention, Batman was originally 
designed as a superhero without superpowers (Kane, Batman and 
Me 1989, 99). His mission of vengeance against criminals is clear, 
and his identity—trepresented by his codename and iconic costume— 
marks him as a superhero. While he has no distinctly “super” powers, 
his physical strength and mental abilities allow him to fight crime 
alongside his more powerful brethren. As with the Hulk, Batman 
operates in a world brimming with the conventions of the superhero 
genre: supervillains—the Joker, the Penguin; the helpful authority 
figure—Police Commissioner Gordon; the sidekick—Robin; 
superteams—the Justice League and the Outsiders; and so forth. 

The Fantastic Four illustrate how elements of the identity 
convention can be absent or weak and yet the characters remain 
superheroes. In the first issue of The Fantastic Four, the powers 
and mission conventions are clear. After their space ship is exposed 
to cosmic rays, each manifests a superpower. The ship’s pilot, Ben 
Grimm, declares their mission: “We’ve gotta use [these powers] 
to help mankind, right?” (Lee, Origins 1974, 32). The heroes then 
place their hands together and proclaim their superidentities: Mr. 
Fantastic, the Invisible Girl, the Human Torch, and the Thing. 
These codenames fit with the powers they have received and are 
expressions of the characters’ personalities. '° 

The secret identity and costume elements of the identity 
convention are absent from the debut of the Fantastic Four. Stan 
Lee claims that he wanted to do away with these aspects of 
superheroes:"’ 

I was utterly determined to have a 
superhero series without any secret 
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identities. I knew for a fact that if] myself 

possessed a super power I’d never keep it 

a secret. I’m too much of a show-off. So 

why should our fictional friends be any 

different? Accepting this premise, it was 

also natural to decide to forgo the use of 

costumes. If our heroes were to live in 

the real world, then let them dress like 

real people. (17) 
The secret identity is a typical, but not necessary, convention for 
the genre. It clearly has great importance to the genre as its stable 
presence in superhero stories shows. Lee and Kirby were trying to be 
inventive and so chose to disregard aspects of the genre that they felt 
held them back. But the first issue of The Fantastic Four is clearly a 
superhero comic book, as is evident from the characters’ powers and 
mission, the superhero physics, and the supervillain Mole Man with 
his plot to “destroy everything that lives above the surface” (42). And 
it is so without costumes. Significantly, although the Fantastic Four 
initially wore ordinary clothes, they quickly acquired costumes. 
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Fantastic Four #3 © 1962 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

The cover of issue #3 announces, “In this great collectors’-item 
[sic] issue, you will see, for the first time: The amazing Fantasti- 
Car, the colorful, new Fantastic Four costumes, and other startling 
surprises!” According to Stan Lee: 

We received a lot of fan mail. The kids 

said they loved [the Fantastic Four]. We 

knew we had a winner, and we were on 

our way now. But, virtually every letter 

said, “We think it’s the greatest comic 

book, we'll buy it forever. Turn out 
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more, but if you don’t give them colorful 

costumes, we won’t buy the next issue. 

(qtd. in Gross 2000)!® 
As the Scorpion and the Crimson Avenger also demonstrate, 
characters are often given costumes to assert their superhero genre 
identification. 

The codename, the other aspect of the identity convention, is 
nearly omnipresent among superheroes. One example that comes 
quickly to mind of a superhero without a codename is Arn “Iron” 
Monroe, Roy Thomas’ substitute for Superman in the Young All 
Stars, which came out in the post-Crisis period when Thomas was not 
allowed to use Superman in the WWII era. Even Arn gets a superhero 
moniker of sorts, being referred to as “Iron” and “Ironman,” a nod to 
Marvel’s armored hero. The lack of a separate heroic name is a bit 
more common among sidekicks. Some sidekicks retain their ordinary 
names, a tradition that probably derives from Tonto and Kato, 
sidekicks of the Lone Ranger and the Green Hornet respectively. 
Captain America’s partner Bucky, the Crimson Avenger’s houseboy 
Wing, the Human Torch’s companion Toro, the Star-Spangled Kid’s 
chauffeur Stripsey, and Magno the Magnetic Man’s boy partner 
Davey all fit this pattern. Ever since the Shadow re-established the 
single-hero magazine in 1931, mystery-men and superheroes have 
needed codenames for marketing reasons. Sidekicks can keep the 
same name for both their super and ordinary roles because they are 
secondary heroes and rarely achieve their own magazines. 


Luke Cage, A Case Study 
Other definitions of the superhero overlook the idea of generic 
distinction, that is the concatenation of other conventions that 
Henderson calls family resemblance.'? Generic distinction can be 
used to divide superheroes from non-superheroes. Basically, if 
a character fits the MPI conventions, even with some significant 
qualifications, and cannot be easily placed into another genre, the 
character is a superhero. On the reverse side, if a character largely 
fits the MPI qualifications of the definition, but can be firmly and 
sensibly placed within another genre, then the character is not 
a superhero. Typically, the identity convention (codename and 
costume) plays the greatest role of the three elements in helping to 
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rule characters in or out. 

Luke Cage serves as an excellent example of the importance of 
generic distinction in defining a character as a superhero and placing 
him within the genre.” Luke Cage clearly has superpowers. He is 
invulnerable and super strong. But such a character could operate a 
detective/security agency within a science fiction or horror/SF milieu 
and not be considered a superhero.”! The editors and writers at Marvel 
Comics took great care to place Luke Cage within the superhero 
genre by surrounding the character with superhero conventions and 
foregrounding these conventions. These conventions mark Luke 
Cage as a superhero and not as a detective or adventure hero who has 
superpowers. The cover of the first issue proclaims it a “Sensational 
origin issue!” 
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Hero For Hire #1 © 1972 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Superheroes have origins, whereas characters in other genres may 
go through similar transformations but these are not referred to as 
origins. Lucas is a wrongly convicted prisoner at Seagate Maximum 
Security Prison, who volunteers for a medical experiment that, in 
formulaic fashion, goes awry and empowers him. After Lucas uses 
these powers to escape from prison, he works his way back to New 
York City and reflexively stops a criminal’s getaway after the man 
robs a diner. The diner’s owner proclaims “You dodged that shot an’ 
nailed him like a real super-hero!” (Thomas, “Out of Hell” 1972, 
21). This comment gives him an idea for a career, and he goes to 
a costume shop and rejects both a Captain America and a Captain 
Marvel outfit as too expensive, settling instead for an open yellow 
shirt, blue pants, blue and yellow boots, a steel headband and bracers, 
and a chain belt. This costume does not proclaim his identity as 
the costumes of Spider-Man or Batman do, but it is intended to be 
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seen as a costume and the chain embodies his biography by serving 
as a reminder of his prison days (Goodwin August 1972, 7). After 
changing into his new outfit, Cage muses, “Yeah! Outfit’s kinda 
hokey...but so what? All part of the super-hero scene. An’ this way 
when I use my powers, it’s gonna seem natural” (Thomas, “Out of 
Hell” 1972, 22). As with the cover and the explanation of his actions, 
the idea of the costume as a convention of the superhero genre is 
here foregrounded by being identified as such in the text itself. 

Cage’s superpowers enabled him to escape from prison where 
he had been incarcerated for a crime he did not commit. His former 
best friend, Willis Stryker, framed him for the murder of a woman 
who was killed by a rival gang in an attempt to assassinate Stryker. 
To revenge himself upon Stryker, Cage sets himself up as a hero for 
hire and begins to harass Stryker’s underlings, a revenge-fantasy 
motif common to the overall action-adventure meta-genre. But 
Stryker is given the accouterments of a supervillain instead of those 
of an ordinary crime boss, again foregrounding the placement of this 
story within the superhero genre. Stryker is consistently depicted in 
a green snake-skin suit with a yellow shirt, and he goes by the name 
“Diamondback.” 


Hero For Hire #3 © 1972 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
He has no explicit superpowers, but has trained himself in knife- 
throwing and possesses specially-designed knives, which can deploy 
gas, give off damaging sonic waves, or explode. While Cage initially 
faces blaxploitation criminal types, he soon finds himself running up 
against opponents with powers, codenames, and costumes, such as 
Mr. Luck, Lion-Fang, and Stiletto. Costumes are again foregrounded 
as an element of the genre when two of Cage’s prison buddies, 
“Comanche” and “Shades,” escape in order to revenge themselves 
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upon Rackham, a prison guard who has been fired for his brutality. 
In order not to be recognized while attacking Rackham, the escaped 
convicts steal costumes. 
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Hero For Hire #16 © 1973 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Comanche dresses in a masked outfit with a black muscle shirt and 


a yellow ‘C’ chevron, buckskin pants, and a candy-striped headband 
similar to the one he wore in prison; this costume is accented by 
two large knives, a bow, and a quiver full of arrows. Shades sports 
a big-collared white muscle-shirt white boots, blue pants, oversized 
sunglasses, and carries two pistols in large red holsters. Ironically, 
although they adopt these costumes to disguise their identities, a 
stool-pigeon named Flea, who has read brief mentions of them in the 
journal kept by the scientist who transformed Cage, recognizes them 
easily, “Considering one wore dark goggles and the other had a big 
yellow ‘C’ on his chest” (Isabella December 1973, 3). In no other 
genre would wearing such costumes be presented as reasonable for 
escaped convicts seeking to hide their identities. 

Continuity, another convention of the genre, is brought into play 
by showing Cage interacting with the rest of the Marvel Universe. 
Existing Marvel supervillains like the Owl and the Ringmaster’s 
Circus of Crime face off against Cage. Other Marvel superheroes 
cross over into his adventures, such as Iron Man, Black Goliath, 
and the X-Men. Beginning with issue #17, Luke Cage takes on the 
cognomen “Power Man” because of a lack of coverage of his feats 
by the Daily Bugle, which covers the heroics of Spider-Man and 
Captain America. He wonders, “Why, blast it? What’ve they got that 
I don’t? Super-powers? Nope—I got me those. A flashy costume? 
These threads’ll do fine. A fancy name? A fancy...name? Yeah— 
maybe that’s it. Maybe ‘Hero for Hire’ just don’t cut it” (Wein, “Rich 
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Man” February 1974, 1). He comes up with his codename while 
facing off a villain who declares, after seeing him break into the 
advanced armored airship he is stealing, “This ship’s construction 
makes what you’ve done impossible!” Cage responds, “Just chalk it 
up to black power, man.” 


Power Man #17 © 1974 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
He realizes that “Power Man” sounds good and settles on it for his 
new identity. Therefore, his codename arises out of an incident in 
his life, expresses his powers, and includes a racial subtext that has 
been present in the series since its inception. In fact, the cover of 
issue #17 (February 1974) proclaims him “The first and still the 
greatest black superhero of them all!” even though the Black Panther 
obviously preceded him at Marvel, which may be why the cover of 
issue #19 (June 1974) describes him as “America’s first and most 
startling black super-hero!”*’ As with these other aspects, Marvel 
foregrounded the conventions of the genre so as to declare Hero for 
Hire a superhero comic book, distinct from other genres. 


Ruling In and Ruling Out 
While generic distinction can be used to define some characters 
as superheroes, it can just as easily be used to establish that some 
characters are not. If a character to some degree fits the mission- 
powers-identity qualifications of the definition but can be firmly 
and sensibly placed within another genre, then the character is 
not a superhero. Typically the identity convention (codename and 
costume) plays the greatest role of the three elements in helping to 
rule characters in or out of the genre. While ruling characters in or 
out of the superhero genre is a bit of a parlor game, it has value in 
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highlighting the superhero genre as a distinct genre of its own and 
not an offshoot of science fiction or fantasy. 

A leading candidate for this sort of exclusion by genre distinction 
is Buffy the Vampire Slayer. Superficially, Buffy could be seen as 
qualifying asa superhero. She hasa mission: to fight and slay vampires 
and other demons who threaten humanity. She has superpowers; her 
training raises her to the level of Batman in fighting ability and her 
strength is greater than the chemically enhanced strength of Riley 
Finn, an agent of the U.S. military’s demon-hunting Initiative, or 
the supernaturally enhanced strength of Angel, a vampire. Buffy 
has an identity as the Slayer. But this identity is not a superhero 
identity like Superman or Batman. This identity is not separate from 
her ordinary Buffy identity the way Superman is from Clark Kent, 
whose mild-mannered personality differs greatly from Superman’s 
heroic character. The Slayer is not a public identity in the ordinary 
superhero sense; even the well-financed and government-sponsored 
Initiative views the Slayer as a myth, a boogeyman for demons. 
Buffy does not wear a costume; and while such a costume is not 
necessary, it is typical. 

Finally, and more importantly for the purpose of demonstrating 
that generic distinction is a crucial element of the superhero, the 
Slayer is a hero-type that predates the superhero, fitting firmly 
within the larger horror genre and specifically within the vampire 
sub-genre. Literarily, the vampire hunter descends from Dr. Van 
Helsing in Dracula. Historically, the hero-type descends from actual 
vampire hunters, including the dhampir, the supposed male progeny 
of a vampire who is particularly able to detect and destroy vampires.*? 
Thus, though the writers of Buffy draw on superhero conventions, 
the stories are generically distinct from the superhero genre. 

Genre distinction can also be seen as playing a role in self- 
definition. The producers of Buffy the Vampire Slayer do not seem 
to regard it as a superhero show. They clearly draw on elements 
of the superhero genre and make references to it. They also make 
references to Scooby Doo and the show fits within the Scooby Doo 
formula.** Perhaps more telling is that Buffy has an origin much in 
line with the superhero origin, but it is not identified as such as is 
usually the case in superhero comics. This lack of self-identification 
with the genre helps to establish that Buffy is not a superhero.” 

But Buffy is a super hero, as are heroic characters from other 
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genres that have extraordinary abilities such as The Shadow, the 
Phantom, Beowulf, or Luke Skywalker. They are superior to ordinary 
human beings and ordinary protagonists of more realistic fiction in 
significant ways. When they are called super heroes, super is used as 
an adjective that modifies hero; but they are not superheroes, that is 
they are not the protagonists of superhero-genre narratives. 

An excellent way to understand this distinction is through 
Northrop Frye’s theory of modes. Frye sets up a system of 
classification of fiction “by the hero’s power of action, which 
may be greater than ours, less, or roughly the same” (1957, 33). 
According to his scheme, in myth the hero is “superior in kind 
both to other men and to the environment” and is a divine being. 
In romance, the hero is “superior in degree to other men and to his 
environment” but is identified as a human being, and “moves in a 
world in which the ordinary laws of nature are slightly suspended” 
(33). The other categories are high mimetic—the hero, a leader, is 
“superior in degree to other men but not his natural environment”; 
the low mimetic—the hero is “one of us” and “superior to neither 
men nor to his environment”; and the ironic mode—the hero is 
“inferior in power or intelligence to ourselves” (33, 34). Thought 
of in this way, heroes who are super—all those characters who are 
referred to as super heroes but do not fit the generic definition of the 
superhero presented herein—are romance heroes. Referring to these 
characters as romance heroes, though, given the contemporary use 
of romance—stories of couples whose love relationship develops to 
overcome all obstacles—would be confusing; instead it makes sense 
to refer to them as super heroes. 

A useful analogy is that hero is to super hero as model is to super 
model.”© A super hero is a hero who is super or superior to other 
kinds of heroes (typically by virtue of physical abilities), just as a 
super model is superior to other types of models (typically by virtue 
of superior attractiveness and charisma). The distinction between 
super hero and superhero is analogous to the distinction between 
every day (i.e. every single day) and everyday (i.e. ordinary). One 
might wear everyday clothing every day, so the two terms are related 
but they have distinct meanings. 

This distinction gets muddied by characters from other genres 
who operate in a superhero universe, such as spy chief Nick Fury 
who occasionally teams up with established and clearly defined 
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superheroes like Captain America, Spider-Man, or the Thing to 
battle some menace. 


Nick Fury, Agent of SHIELD #4 © 1968 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

His mission is obvious from the name of the counter-intelligence spy 
agency he heads, S.H.I.E.L.D.: Supreme Headquarters, International 
Espionage Law-Enforcement Division. He has no superpowers, 
although another character with access to his stock of weaponry and 
equipment could operate as a superhero. He has no secret identity 
and no separate heroic identity, nor any costume that announces 
such an identity. Although he occasionally opposes the schemes of 
Marvel Universe supervillains, his enemies typically take the form of 
traditional spy villains, primarily similarly-equipped organizations 
like Hydra or Advanced Idea Mechanics, who wear outfits more in 
line with those of Klan-influenced pulp villains than with inverted- 
superhero supervillain costumes.’ Nick Fury fits neatly within the 
spy/secret agent genre, which has deep roots going back to the early 
twentieth century in characters like Operator #5 and the Diplomatic 
Free Lances. 

A third example is DC Comics’ spaceman Adam Strange, who 
might seem to fit into the superhero genre as a sometimes ally, but 
not a member, of the Justice League of America. In this allegiance, 
he is somewhat akin to “pal” characters, like Jimmy Olsen or 
Snapper Carr, who accompany superheroes and even help them to 
fight villains but are not superheroes themselves. Adam Strange’s 
mission is to protect his adopted world, Rann, from alien invaders 
and other threats. 
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Mystery In Space #90 © 1967 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

His jetpack and ray guns give him quite an offensive capacity. 
But he has no identity other than the one with which he was born. 
His red and white space suit does not announce his identity and it 
does not stand out from the futuristic clothing worn by everyone 
on Rann. More importantly, Adam Strange clearly falls within the 
science-fiction genre and was created in the mold of John Carter, 
Buck Rogers, and Flash Gordon. Like these three heroes, Strange 
finds himself transported to a strange and distant world where he 
fights unearthly monsters, madmen, and despots, and finds love with 
a beautiful maiden. 

John Constantine, Hellblazer, is a straightforward trench-coat- 
wearing horror investigator, like DC’s earlier hero Doctor Occult, 
characters out of H.P. Lovecraft’s tales, or a non-governmental X- 
Files operative, and he exists within the DC Universe and therefore 
occasionally interacts with its superheroes. 


Trenchcoat Brigade #1 © 1999 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Like Nick Fury and Adam Strange, John Constantine’s placement 
in a superhero universe might mistakenly be seen as marking him 
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as a superhero. But to do so would be to overvalue the continuity 
convention and to undervalue the mission, powers, and identity 
conventions and also to ignore the importance of genre distinction. 

Overlooked here is the existence of a liminal genre status, which 
includes characters that cross genres or fall at the borderline of the 
superhero genre and another one. It could be argued that Buffy, 
Adam Strange, and John Constantine should be considered cross- 
genre or genre-borderline superheroes because of the way Buffy’s 
adventures contain significant elements of the superhero genre or the 
way Strange and Constantine operate in the DC Universe. But their 
strong ties with other genres, it can be argued, should exclude them 
from this cross-genre or borderline-genre status. As I have argued, 
the identity convention often works to signify whether a story with 
some superhero elements falls within the superhero genre or within 
another genre, and these heroes lack the identity convention. Strong 
identity markers are the clearest way to place a story within the 
superhero genre, although such markers need to be backed up by the 
presence of other equally clear conventions. 

The most successful cross-genre superhero comic book series 
is the Legion of Super-Heroes. This feature blends the superhero 
and the science-fiction genres. It is set in the thirtieth century and 
features futuristic technology, space travel, alien races, other worlds, 
and a variety of other SF elements, the strength of which allow it to 
be considered SF. But it is clearly a superhero comic book as the 
title indicates. The characters all have superpowers, wear costumes, 
have codenames, and the group’s founders sought to emulate the 
legendary twentieth-century heroes Superboy and Supergirl. 
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Ghost Rider #4 © 1951 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
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The Phantom Rider (originally the Ghost Rider and later 
the Night Rider) straddles the borderline between the superhero 
and Western genres. He has no powers, but like the Lone Ranger 
fights frontier crime and, unlike the Lone Ranger, wears a fairly 
unequivocal superhero costume. Without the costume—an all- 
white luminescent outfit with a full-face mask—he would clearly 
be considered a typical Western hero like the Ringo Kid or Kid 
Colt. But his villains occasionally have supervillain codenames and 
costumes,”* and therefore serve as inverted-superhero supervillains, 
one of most significant markers of the superhero genre. Additionally, 
the Phantom Rider’s adventures have been retroactively included in 
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Ghost Rider #4 © 1951 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

Ka-Zar is a bit more problematic than Adam Strange or Nick 
Fury. Although he clearly is a jungle hero, he interacts with 
superheroes and villains in a manner similar to Strange or Fury, but 
more directly. He is essentially a non-superhero adventure-hero who 
crosses genres. He was created as a pulp knock-off of Tarzan in 
1936, but because Marvel had retained the rights to the character 
from their earlier incarnation as Timely, Ka-Zar could be introduced 
into the Marvel Universe (X-Men #10, March 1965). Like the Sub- 
Mariner and Atlantis, Ka-Zar fights to keep the Savage Land free 
of incursions from the outside world, and he fights to oppose the 
schemes of inverted-superhero supervillains like Magneto. His 
physical abilities allow him to interact as an equal with characters 
like the X-Men, Spider-Man, and Daredevil. Ka-Zar crosses genres, 
but also operates at the borderline of both the jungle and superhero 
genres. 
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X-Men #10 © 1965 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

The Punisher began as a vigilante, killing criminals, but 
gradually was transformed into a superhero as he became popular 
with readers. He fits directly into “aggressor” formula (Kettredge 
1978, xxix). Unlike many of his brethren, he does not work for 
any government agency. This independent operating pushes him 
toward the superhero camp. He has no superpowers, but his level 
of weaponry and physical skills let him operate among superheroes 
like Spider-Man. Like Batman, his family was killed by criminals, 


Amazing Spider-Man #129 © 1974 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
He has both the costume and codename aspects of the identity 
convention. Within the Marvel Universe, he is fairly clearly a 
superhero, but his allegiance with the aggressor hero-type pushes him 
out of the center of the superhero formula. As he became popular in 
the 1980s and was featured in multiple series, the Punisher switched 
back and forth between the aggressor formula and the superhero 
genres depending on whether he appeared in his own comics or 
made guest appearances in superhero stories, that is his definition as 
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a superhero varied depending upon the concatenation of conventions 
in any particular story. 

This ability to switch back and forth marks the current incarnation 
of Shang-Chi.As originally developed in Master of Kung-Fu, Shang- 
Chi was a martial arts hero operating in an older pulp-style universe 
as the son and enemy of Dr. Fu Manchu. But when he was revived for 
the Marvel Knights superhero team, he became a superhero, though 
a formula shift could throw him back into his original adventure 
genre. Shang-Chi can be thought of metaphorically as a planet 
orbiting a genre sun. In Master of Kung-Fu he was a pulp-hero, but 
the gravity of the Marvel Knights series pulled him toward the sun 
of the superhero genre. 
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Master of Kung Fu#51 Marvel Knights #1 © 1977, 2000 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

A solar system can serve as a useful metaphor in thinking about 
genre-switching characters like the Punisher and Shang-Chi. At 
the center of the genre system, the formula burns hottest and the 
gravity is strongest, keeping conventions and formulas rigid. At a 
comfortable distance—like Earth and Mars—the light and heat of 
the sun provide an environment conducive to life and evolution. As 
one moves out to the gas giants, the genre shifts and the formula 
carries less influence (just as Jupiter sheds more light on its moons 
than the sun does), but the stories are still recognized as being within 
the genre. Some planetoids, such as Shang-Chi, are in empty space 
between solar systems or are part of another system, but get pulled 
by the gravity of writers and publishers into the superhero genre 
solar system and out of their own genre systems.*° 

Man-Thing and Swamp Thing offer their own definitional 
challenges. Because of his mindlessness, Man-Thing is pretty 
clearly a monster character, unwittingly doing good. He interacts 
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with superheroes, but cannot be said to be operating with much 
volition, thereby negating the mission convention. He does have 
superpowers, but no separate identity—his human self having been 
destroyed in the creation of the Man-Thing form, and his change 
from Ted Sallis to the Man-Thing fits more with the horror genre 
than with the transcendent transformation of a superhero origin. 
Primarily his lack of volition, which is similar to the Hulk’s lack of 
mission, place him outside the superhero genre, but his presence in 


Swamp Thing #7 © 1974 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Swamp Thing has powers and identity elements similar to those 
of Man-Thing, although his powers expanded when Alan Moore 
shifted the character away from being a human being whose body had 
taken on properties of the swamp to a plant that had taken on a dead 
human being’s personality. His self-consciousness is unambiguous, 
so he has the potential for a mission. Depending on the interests of 
the writer, Swamp Thing falls more or less within the SF/horror genre 
or the superhero genre. Initially he pretty clearly fell into Cawelti’s 
altered states meta-genre, which includes horror (Adventure 1976, 
47-49), albeit with some generous helpings of the adventure meta- 
genre, such as the revenge fantasy and the supervillain. Over time, 
Swamp Thing became more embroiled within the DC Universe and 
faced costumed opponents and interacted with DC’s superheroes. 
Alan Moore took a more primal horror approach, retaining superhero 
elements because of his fascination with the artistic and storytelling 
possibilities of the DC Universe.*! 

Another way to clarify the issue of cross-genre or genre borderline 
category is to look at characters clearly identified with other genres 
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or who are otherwise excluded from being superheroes, but who 
operate in a superhero universe. Detective Harvey Bullock, Gotham 
PD, is a police officer. He is a normal human being and falls into the 
“loose cannon” cop stereotype. If he accompanies Batman on a raid 
or even tracks down a supervillain like the Penguin on his own, does 
he suddenly become a superhero? 


Batman Adventures #1 © 1992 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

When Ben Urich, reporter for the Daily Bugle, shares information 
with Daredevil that helps the hero bring down the Kingpin, does that 
interaction transform him into a superhero? Does the ear-wiggling 
ability of Willie Lumpkin, the postal carrier whose route includes the 
Baxter Building, count as a superpower because he is a friend of the 
Fantastic Four and occasionally sees supervillains while delivering 
mail? 
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Fantastic Four #11 © 1963 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Are these interactions as transformative as radioactive spider bites? 
All these questions can be answered easily with a firm “No.” The 
same is true for characters from the other genres that fit into the 
larger adventure meta-genre established by John Cawelti (Adventure 
1976, 39) and are sometimes found in superhero comics, such as 
spies, cowboys, knights, and ninja.*? Generic distinction marks 
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these characters as non-superheroes even though they may have the 
missions and powers requisite to be superheroes, and might even 
possess elements of the identity convention. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter I have argued for a definition of the superhero 
comprising mission, powers, identity, and generic distinction. Clearly 
the superhero has been studied previously without this definition in 
place, so the question arises, why do we need it? The answer to 
this question is that we already have it and it is already in use. My 
definition brings forth the unstated assumptions that generally guide 
the study of the superhero and the production of superhero comics. As 
the ruling of Judge Learned Hand shows, recognition of the mission- 
powers-identity triumvirate as the necessary elements of a definition 
of the superhero existed very early in the superhero’s history. Generic 
distinction merely accounts for the “family resemblances” of the 
other conventions that mark the superhero genre off from the rest 
of the adventure meta-genre. As Abner Sundell’s use of superhero 
demonstrates—and as the examination of other definitions in Chapter 
Four will show—the definition argued for in this article lies behind 
most other discussions of the superhero and the examples used in 
those discussions fit the definition proposed here. 

Another proof for the definition offered here is the way that the 
ages of superhero comics neatly parallel the stages of genre evolution 
set out by Thomas Schatz—discussed in depth in Chapter Eight. In 
Hollywood Genres, Schatz puts forward a four-stage evolutionary 
cycle for any genre: 

A form passes through an experimental 
stage, during which its conventions 
are isolated and established, a classic 
stage, in which the conventions reach 
their “equilibrium” and are mutually 
understood by artist and audience, an age 
ofrefinement, during which certain formal 
and stylistic details embellish the form, 
and finally a baroque (or “mannerist” or 
“self-reflexive”) stage, when the form 
and its embellishments are accented to 
the point where they themselves become 
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the “substance” or “content” of the work 

(Schatz 1981, 37-38). 
These stages match the progression of ages: Golden, Silver, Bronze, 
and Iron. This progression of stages and ages does not encompass the 
mystery-men pulps—which followed their own genre progression— 
science fiction, legends, epics, or any of the other source genres 
whose characters are proposed as superheroes but who fall outside 
the genre definition presented in this chapter. The neat fit between 
Schatz’s theory of genre evolution and the ages of superhero comics 
bolsters the claim that superheroes debuted in 1938 with Superman 
at the start of the Golden Age and evolved in superhero comics, 
therefore reinforcing the mission-powers-identity-generic distinction 
definition. 

This lengthy and detailed discussion is also necessary because 
of the nature of genre study. Genre tales are some of the most 
important of cultural products because of the way they embody and 
promulgate cultural mythology (Cawelti, Adventure 1976, 35-36). 
All genres have boundaries. Some are narrow, like the superhero, 
and others are broader, like science fiction or horror. A well-defined 
genre can be studied for the way the culture industry interacts with 
popular taste. It can be seen as a way of examining the resolution of 
cultural conflicts and tensions that audiences regard as legitimate. 
A poorly defined genre that includes characters from other genres 
as superheroes or fails to distinguish between the genre definition 
and the metaphoric use of superhero renders the term becomes 
meaningless as tool for genre criticism and analysis.** 

A parallel can be made with the Western. If the definition of the 
Western is limited to Cawelti’s man-in-the-middle convention (Six- 
Guns 1984, 74), then Casablanca and Slingblade are Westerns as 
they both feature men standing between savagery and civilization 
who protect and advance the values of civilization through savage 
violence. If the definition is limited to the Western setting, then both 
The Beverly Hillbillies and Frasier are Westerns; additionally both 
feature characters from the East moving westward on voyages of 
personal discovery and renewal, a common convention of Westerns. 
If these examples were counted as Westerns, the whole project of 
Western scholarship would collapse because the broad range of 
examples would defy analysis of common elements. 

A sloppy definition of the superhero makes it more difficult to 
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examine the way the superhero genre embodies cultural mythology 
and narratively animates and resolves cultural conflicts and tensions. 
A tight definition enables scholars to focus specifically on the genre 
itself, separate it from related genres, and compare it with other 
genres. This chapter—and the whole book—should provide a basis 
for the study of superheroes and help to make more studies possible 
in the future. 

With the definition of the superhero genre established, the 
question arises, what about the supervillain? What is the definition 
of the supervillain? Are they unique to the superhero genre? What 
drives and motivates them? 


Chapter 4 
The Supervillain 


The supervillain is one of the significant markers of the superhero 
genre, but as with the secret identity, it is not unique to the genre. 
When it is used as a defining element of the superhero, it artificially 
expands the genre to include character types who fight supervillains 
but are super heroes (heroes who are super) instead of superheroes 
(protagonists of the superhero genre). The discussion that follows 
explores the broad spectrum of genres that employ the supervillain 
trope, particularly in the discussion of supervillains from the James 
Bond novels of Ian Fleming. Fleming might be called the poet laureate 
of supervillainy because many of his novels feature the villains 
discoursing on their criminal careers, so his works are very useful in 
developing theories about and explanations of supervillains. 


The Five Types 

Supervillains come in five types: the monster, the enemy commander, 
the mad scientist, the criminal mastermind, and the inverted- 
superhero supervillain. These types are non-exclusive, that is, a 
supervillain like Spider-Man’s foe the Lizard is both a monster and 
a mad scientist. Dr. Doom, ruler of Latveria and scientific genius, is 
an enemy commander and a mad scientist. But most supervillains fit 
pretty firmly into one of these categories. All these types—except 
the inverted-superhero supervillain—predate the superhero. Just as 
a hero represents the virtues and values of a society or culture, a 
villain represents an inversion of those values. But more than that 
a supervillain has the ability to enact that inversion, to bring the 
normal activities of a society to a halt and force a hero to arise to 
defend those virtues. 


The Monster 
The oldest type of supervillain is the monster. The monster is 
monstrous because it figures as the inverse of humanity and typically 
appears in some sort of beast form—thus a werewolf or giant reptile 
61 
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is a monster. When a monster has a human form, it is monstrous 
morally—it has no moral sense of right or wrong, or a perverted 
one, which is symbolically expressed by the monster’s lack of a soul. 
Thus vampires and Frankenstein’s creature are monsters as they lack 
the divine spark—the soul—that separates man from beast. This is 
also why a serial killer, who is a human being, is referred to as a 
monster—he lacks human compassion, he seems to lack a soul. 

The oldest mythological supervillains to oppose heroes were 
monsters, whether Khumbaba—Guardian of the Cedar Forest— or 
the gigantic Bull of Heaven, both of whom Gilgamesh kills and both 
of whom were set in place by the gods to limit mankind’s reach, or 
the Nemean Lion or the Hydra, both of which terrorize the Greek 
country side and prevent the people from using the land. 

Grendel is the classic image of the monster as supervillain. Like 
Milton’s Satan, Grendel is a very different adversary from most epic 
or mythological monsters. The Celestial Bull that Gilgamesh fought 
or the Harpies that the Argonauts defeat are monsters set upon 
mortals by the gods for displeasing them. Grendel has a personal 
motivation and is not merely the instrument of divine vengeance. He 
is not a mindlessly destructive beast like the Calydonian Boar, or a 
creature of another order living a separate existence from humankind 
without interaction like Medusa and the Gorgons. Grendel has real 
motivation, like a supervillain. Stan Lee, in introducing a collection 
of supervillain stories Bring on the Badguys, wrote that supervillains 
have “also got to be unusual, exciting, provocative, and surprising, 
[...] we always try to motivate our miscreant as much as we do our 
hero. We have to have a varlet doing evil just for the sake of being 
naughty. We try to indicate why he does the things he does, what 
made him the way he is” (1976, 8). Grendel fits this characterization. 
One indication of his motivation and interests as a character might 
be the fact that John Gardner was able to write the novel Grendel 
about him—a rarity among monsters from heroic epics. 

In the Viking epic Beowulf, the hero is called by King Hrothgar 
to defeat the monstrous Grendel who besieges the Danish king’s 
mead hall, Heorot. As the supervillain is the inverted image of the 
superhero, so too is the outlaw Grendel the inverted image of the 
heroes of Heorot. Grendel lives a bitter and lonely exiled existence, 
jealous of the crowded warmth of the Danish feasting hall with 
its singing bards. He descends from Cain, the first murderer, who 
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inverted family relations and turned brotherly love into fratricide. 
Grendel’s invulnerability and preternatural strength make him 
invincible against the attacks of Hrothgar’s warriors, just as the 
supervillain’s power defies the limited abilities of the authorities. He 
refuses to pay wer-gild, the man-price, for his murders, “offering no 
truce, accepting no settlement, no price in gold or land, and paying 
the living for one crime only with another,” thus flouting and denying 
the norms of Viking society (1973, 28). When he makes feasting and 
fellowship impossible, Grendel conquers the world of the Danes and 
rules their mead hall. 

A contemporary monster, with a dash of mad scientist thrown 
in, is the Lizard. He is Dr. Curtis Connors, a surgeon who lost an 
arm in WWII. He synthesizes a serum from lizards that duplicates 
their rejuvenative abilities in an attempt to regenerate his arm. He 
is successful—his arm regrows—but perhaps too successful as the 
lizard nature of the serum takes over and he acquires the physical 
characteristics of a lizard—tough green skin, long strong tail—and a 
measure of its antipathy to humankind. He plans to use his serum on 
other lizards, crocodiles, and alligators and create a lizard army— 
the fact that he says “other lizards” indicates that Dr. Curtis Connors 
no longer affiliates with humanity (Amazing Spider-Man #6). 


The Enemy Commander 

The second oldest type is the enemy commander. An enemy 
commander has the resources of a state behind him and is in a 
position of legal authority within that society. He might be the king, 
tyrant, dictator, or other absolute ruler, or the true power behind the 
throne, or a military commander. Satan—John Milton’s Satan from 
Paradise Lost—might be said to be the very model of the enemy 
commander supervillain. He rules the kingdom of Hell, commands 
numberless demons, and stands in absolute opposition to the will of 
Heaven and God. 

The tyrant as enemy commander appears in epics such as The 
Song of Roland in the person of Marsile, King of Sarraguce and 
the last Muslim ruler in Spain, and in stories of the Spartans facing 
down Xerxes and the Persians at Thermopylae. A variation on the 
enemy commander is the tyrannical ruler, like the Norman Prince 
John in tales of Robin Hood. Often these rulers are members of a 
conquering culture; but because they represent the government of 
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the hero’s land, the hero is posited as a rebel and therefore represents 
the virtues of the conquered peoples—Saxons in the case of Robin 
Hood. 

Enemy commanders represent alien societies whose values are 
at odds with those of the culture producing the stories. But they are 
not viewed as villains in their own lands. In America Adolph Hitler 
was considered a supervillain, which is why he is so often featured 
on the cover of WWI-era comics. 
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Captain America #2 © 1942 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
But in Nazi Germany Hitler was the heroic ruler, the savior of 
the German volk, and the founder of the Thousand-Year Reich. 
In contemporary times, Osama bin Laden plays a similar role— 
President George W. Bush figures bin Laden as absolutely evil, yet 
a significant body of Muslims view him as a courageous jihadist, 
fighting to drive the infidel crusader from the Holy Land. 

In American literature, the Native American enemy commander 
figures as the first supervillain. Native Americans represent an 
alien culture, constantly threatening apocalyptic violence. Richard 
Slotkin develops the notion of “savage war” to describe and define 
the attitude of white settlers towards conflict with natives. Savage 
war allows the projection of guilt on to the victims of development, 
displacement, and genocide. It depends on a belief in the inherent 
violence of the enemy “other.” The savage-war doctrine requires 
picturing the enemy as capable of extreme violence, which is seen 
as fundamentally different from civilized warfare engaged in by 
European armies. Instead, the native is seen as the absolute opposite 
of the white settler, an enemy who cannot be appeased or converted 
only exterminated. The contest between the two forces is proposed 
as a zero-sum game in which the outcome can only be complete 
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devastation or complete victory because of the implacable nature of 
the enemy. The native is seen as possessing overwhelming force and 
numbers and is responsible for initiating and escalating the violence 
of the conflict. Finally, the enemy native is portrayed as invading 
land held rightfully by the white settler; the native is the interloper 
and invader. Thus responsibility for all acts is projected upon the 
victim of genocide. (Slotkin, “Massacre”; Fatal 53-54, 59-61). 

Native enemy commanders are thus positioned as commanding 
an endless and potentially overwhelming supply of savage warriors 
who threaten the extermination of American—or white—culture. 
The classic literary native enemy commander is Magua from James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 


he ‘ a 


The plot of Last of the Mohicans is driven by Magua’s thirst for 
vengeance against the British Colonel Munro who once had Magua 
whipped for drunkenness while Magua was serving the British 
army as a scout. In Cooper’s construction of Indian culture, Magua 
embodies the best and worst of Indian virtues and vices, what Cooper 
referred to as “gifts.” Natives in Cooper’s fiction value honor above 
all. “The American Indian always deemed his moral victories the 
noblest” (Deerslayer 465). Thus honor, not money or territory, is 
at the center of nativewarfare. A consequence of valuing honor is 
that Cooper’s Native Americans prize vengeance. As Magua puts it, 
“The memory of an Indian is longer than the arm of the palefaces; his 
mercy shorter than their justice” (Mohicans 1962, 127). Inthe view of 
Natty Bumppo, hero of the Leatherstocking Tales, revenge is lawful 
to Native Americans and is one of their “gifts.” Similarly, scalping, 
which is committed for purposes of both honor and revenge, is “the 
gift and natur’ of an Indian” but would be “a cruel and unhuman 
act for a whiteskin” (162). Magua seeks revenge on Colonel Munro 
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through his daughters, and achieves it when Tamenund, the ancient 
Delaware chief, rules that Magua may rightfully keep the kidnapped 
Cora Munro as his wife. Cora rejects this verdict, and it seems 
monstrous to the white characters, but within the Native American 
society Cooper has established, it is right and proper. 

Darth Vader is an excellent example of the enemy commander 
as supervillain. He is not the emperor, but commands the emperor’s 
forces and has the weight and resources of the Empire behind him, 
besides his own Jedi power. Vader is a hero of the Empire. Luke 
Skywalker and the rebels violate the primary virtue of the Empire, 
obedience to the Emperor, but embody the values of self-reliance, 
individualism, and democracy that are at the mythological core of 
American culture, for which Star Wars was produced. 

In superhero comics, the two foremost enemy commanders are 
Dr. Doom and the Red Skull. Dr. Doom commands the resources of 
Latveria and as its ruler maintains diplomatic immunity, allowing 
him to flout the rule of law that is central to democratic culture. But 
Doom leans significantly toward the inverted-superhero supervillain 
because Latveria itself is not at war with the United States and Doom 
is a totalitarian tyrant who suppresses his people’s yearning to be 
free. The Red Skull is a purer example of the enemy commander in 
superhero comics. As developed in the Silver Age by Stan Lee and 
Jack Kirby, the Red Skull is second only to Hitler in power in Nazi 
German, and even Hitler fears him. He commands the scientific and 
military resources of the Third Reich and is actively involved in the 
attempt to defeat and subjugate America and its allies. 


Tales of Suspense #66 © 1965 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Racist, genocidal, and totalitarian, the Nazi ideology stands in stark 
contrast to the American creed of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
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happiness. Captain America embodies that creed, so battles between 
him and the Red Skull are symbolic of the literal battles between 
American and German forces. 


Mad Scientist 

The mad scientist’s provenance is grounded in science fiction in 
the character of Dr. Victor Frankenstein. Shelley subtitles her work 
The Modern Prometheus, and it is in Prometheus that the Western 
idea of excessive pursuit of knowledge finds mythic embodiment. 
Peter Goodrich finds a parallel between Prometheus’s gift of fire to 
man and the mad scientist’s pursuit of knowledge, “In his quest for 
insight into the laws of nature, however altruistic, the mad scientist, 
too, often misinterprets or altogether fails to perceive the full moral 
dimensions of his experimentation; and this failure in foresight 
radically flaws his forethought” (1986, 110). The lineage of the mad 
scientist extends back beyond Frankenstein to medieval alchemists, 
like Doctor Faust, Doctor Pretorius, John Dee, and Roger Bacon, 
because “the mad scientists insight suggests a supernatural power, 
which links him to the world of magical practitioners...and especially 
to black magic or sorcery because the application of his principle 
threatens human society” (111). Alchemists thus bridge the mad 
sorcerer and mad scientist figures—both are types of wizards “who 
possess either empirical or magical knowledge” and the “archetypal 
figure who has been the touchstone for the lineage of wizards since 
the Middle Ages is Merlin” (112). Merlin is thus a “significant 
forerunner of all mad scientists...a marriage of creative idealism” in 
his dream of Camelot “and corrupting lust” in his pursuit of Nimue, 
which takes him away from his oracular role as Arthur’s advisor 
(112-113). 

“Mad scientists are typically characterized by obsessive 
behaviour and the employment of extremely dangerous or unorthodox 
methods. They often are motivated by revenge, seeking to settle real 
or imagined slights, typically related to their unorthodox studies” 
(Wikipedia). The pre-Crisis Lex Luthor is the foremost comic book 
mad-scientist supervillain, but the Ultra-Humanite is particularly 
important to comic book superheroes as he was Superman’s first 
supervillain and Luthor’s baldness recalls the Ultra-Humanite’s 
baldness and links them. 
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Criminal Mastermind 

The criminal mastermind has also been around much longer than 
the superhero. John Cawelti traces the criminal mastermind to 
Poe’s Minister D in “The Purloined Letter” (Adventure 1976, 92). 
In Cawelti’s view, the criminal mastermind offers a trap for the 
writer of mystery stories as well as the hero, he is “too fascinating, 
too surrounded with ambiguous fantasies, and therefore extremely 
difficult to keep subordinated to the detective” (92-93). Minister 
D. is Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin’s mirror image—”brilliant, 
aristocratic, eccentric, both poets and men of the sharpest reasoning 
powers” (92). He is a worthy adversary for the great detective, and 
because such villains offer a challenge for their heroes, they recur 
both as types throughout the meta-genre of crime fiction as well 
as individuals, rising again and again to threaten the stability and 
safety of the hero and his world. 

Dr. Jack Quartz returned time after time—after apparently being 
shot, hung, burned, and blown up—at least twenty-five times to face 
dime-novel detective Nick Carter. More a master criminal than a 
crime lord, Quartz debuted two years before Dr. Moriarty, in The 
Nick Carter Library #13, October 31, 1891. Quartz is an amoral, 
skilled hypnotist and vivisectionist who most enjoys slicing up 
living women and playing against Carter with lives as pawns in 
his twisted game of chess. In many ways he presages the fictional 
villains and real serial killers of the twentieth century. Like the Joker 
or the Riddler, Quartz sends Carter boastful clues about his crimes. 
Like many later villains, he keeps his word and has a sense of honor 
about the rules of the game—rules he himself sets, but which he 
nonetheless follows scrupulously. Like nearly every arch-enemy, he 
values his adversary’s life highly because playing against an equally 
skilled opponent brings him one of the greatest pleasures of his 
life. Carter’s description of Quartz has many echoes—particularly 
in Holmes’ description of Moriarty and Nayland Smith’s of Dr. 
Fu Manchu—and serves as a useful index of the supervillain 
personality: 

Intellectually, he is the most remarkable 
man I have ever known. His intelligence 
is quite the most profound of any person 
I have ever known. In education, he is 
thoroughly versed in every branch of 
science. I believe that he speaks, fluently, 
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every language that is worth speaking 

at all—many more of them than I do, 

myself, and I have mastered twelve. 

Physically, he is a stronger man than 

[turn of the century strongman Eugen] 

Sandow, or I. His manners are perfect. 

He is at home amid any surroundings, in 

any costume, under all circumstances. He 

has always seemed to know everything, 

and to be ready to make use of anything 

whenever the occasion should arrive. He 

is handsome of feature, and has the most 

wonderful eyes that ever looked out of a 

human head... . 

He is totally without two qualities 

possessed by other humans.... Morality 

and conscience. The man recognizes 

no moral responsibility, and he has no 

conscience at all. Compassion, in any 

form, is a meaningless term to him. 

Consideration for another, or for the 

sufferings of others, he does not know. 

The only law he recognizes at all is the 

law of power, of might, of attainment, 

of succeeding in whatever he undertakes 

to do. He worships beauty, as beauty 

alone, but destroys it with the same lack 

of compunction that he would manifest 

in plucking a blade of grass from the 

ground. He loves women, but only just 

so far as they can serve him, and that 

done, he destroys them just as he would 

do with that same blade of grass I have 

mentioned.” (From New Nick Carter 

Weekly #692, qtd. in Nevins, “Dr. Quartz” 

2005). 
These characteristics are used repeatedly in describing supervillains, 
and much of Ian Fleming’s descriptions of Bond’s villains’ motives, 
intellectual prowess, and physical capabilities seems cribbed from 
this description; that is not to say that Fleming did so, but that Frederic 
Dey so neatly anticipated (or perhaps established) the tropes of the 
criminal mastermind in his dime novels. 
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While Jack Quartz stood at the summit of fictional criminals in 
dime novels, a real man stood at the apex of actual crime in London, 
the real-life Napoleon of Crime, Adam Worth. Worth was the greatest 
criminal of the late nineteenth century and controlled or influenced 
much of London’s underworld in his heyday. Interestingly, Worth’s 
life bears many of the marks of the fictional supervillain’s existence 
as laid out in the definition discussion below. Many supervillains 
suffer a wound—typically psychological and emotional but often 
with a physical component—that shapes their lives and which they 
are unable to recover from. Worth’s wound was a literal one. Worth’s 
parents were German Jews who emigrated to the United States when 
the boy was just five years old to set up a tailor shop in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. When Worth was six, a schoolmate traded him one 
bright new penny for two of Worth’s old ones. Showing his father 
the fruits of his trade earned him a vicious whipping. And, in the 
words of the great detective William Pinkerton, “From that day 
until his death, no one, be he friend or foe, honest or dishonest, 
Negro or Indian, relative or stranger, ever got the better of Adam 
Worth in any business transaction, regular or irregular” (qtd. in 
Macintyre 1997, 9). Worth developed a kind of mania to never again 
be poor andcontempt for legal authority. He stole the Duchess of 
Devonshire—a painting by Thomas Gainsborough of Georgiana 
Cavendish, wife of the Duke of Devonshire, and one of the most 
celebrated and wicked beauties of eighteenth century London—and 
held on to it for twenty-five years, all the while living a double life 
as both a master thief and a respectable man about town under the 
alias Henry J. Raymond, a name stolen from Henry Jarvis Raymond, 
founder of the New York Times. As much as he desired money, Worth 
desired to stick his thumb in the eye of the upper crust of society. His 
biographer Ben Macintyre sums him up thus: 

In some ways Worth was an archetypal 
product of his time: determined to 
better himself, caring little what moral 
compromises were made along the 
way, at once utterly upright and utterly 
corrupt. But while he was clearly in 
thrall to society and its rules, he was 
at the same time bitterly, implacably at 
war with them. He aped his bourgeois 
contemporaries, and stole from them, 
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and all the time he despised them. (77) 
Worth was a real-life criminal mastermind, but he was also the basis 
for the character most-often touted as the archetype of the crime 
lord, Sherlock Holmes’ nemesis, Dr. Moriarty. 

That Worth was Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s primary model for 
Moriarty is not in doubt—the phrase “Napoleon of Crime” made 
famous in Holmes’ introductory description of Moriarity was first 
used by Scotland Yard detective Robert Anderson in reference to 
Worth (Mcintyre 1997, 222). But what is odd about Moriarty is how 
little was actually written about him by Doyle. He appears in only 
one story, “The Final Problem,” and is mentioned again only in the 
novel The Valley of Fear. All claims about him seem to be based 
upon two paragraphs from “The Final Problem”: 

For years past I have continually been 
conscious of some power behind the 
malefactor, some deep organizing power 
which forever stands in the way of the 
law, and throws its shield over the wrong- 
doer. Again and again in cases of the most 
varying sorts—forgery cases, robberies, 
murders—I have felt the presence of this 
force, and I have deduced its action 
in many of those undiscovered crimes 
in which I have not been personally 
consulted. For years I have endeavoured 
to break through the veil which shrouded 
it, and at last the time came when I seized 
my thread and followed it, until it led me, 
after a thousand cunning windings, to 
ex-Professor Moriarty, of mathematical 
celebrity. 

He is the Napoleon of crime, Watson. 
He is the organizer of half that is evil and 
of nearly all that is undetected in this 
great city. He is a genius, a philosopher, 
an abstract thinker. He has a brain of 
the first order. He sits motionless, like 
a spider in the centre of its web, but 
that web has a thousand radiations, and 
he knows well every quiver of each of 
them. He does little himself. He only 
plans. But his agents are numerous and 
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splendidly organized. Is there a crime 

to be done, a paper to be abstracted, we 

will say, a house to be rifled, a man to 

be removed—the word is passed to the 

professor, the matter is organized and 

carried out. The agent may be caught. 

In that case money is found for his bail 

or his defence. But the central power 

which uses the agent is never caught— 

never so much as suspected. This was the 

organization which I deduced, Watson, 

and which I devoted my whole energy to 

exposing and breaking up. 
From these paragraphs come the impression that Moriarty’s rich life 
off the page is worth pursuing on the page, and so he has become the 
standard for the criminal mastermind and the often-unseen presence 
lurking behind the scenes in Holmes pastiches. 

The criminal mastermind is the most common supervillain in 
the pulps, where they tend to wear Ku Klux Klan-inspired robes and 
hoods. Doc Savage and the Shadow faced numerous such villains— 
the Roar Devil, the Midas Man, the Black Master, and Q. Sometimes 
the criminal mastermind is blended with the enemy commander type, 
as in the Red Menace, a corrupt Soviet agent who faced off against 
the Shadow and lost in 1931. In comics the Kingpin and post-Crisis 
Lex Luthor stand as best known examples. 


The Inverted-Superhero Supervillain 

The inverted-superhero supervillain is limited to the superhero 
genre, primarily because they have superpowers, codenames, and 
costumes. Although there are earlier costumed supervillains in 
comics—such as the vampiric Monk, whose schemes Batman ruins 
in Detective Comics #31—the Joker and Catwoman are probably 
the best, early examples of inverted-superhero supervillains. Prior 
villains like the Monk draw on masked and robed pulp predecessors 
and mad scientists like Lex Luthor or the Hugo Strange have a long 
lineage outside of comics. But the Joker and Catwoman mark an 
innovation in villainy because they are such direct responses to the 
superhero by creators looking to expand the superhero genre. 

What makes the inverted-superhero supervillain different from 
other types of supervillain is that they can become superheroes. 
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Marvel Comics features many supervillains who join the good 
guys—Hawkeye, the Black Widow, Quicksilver, the Scarlet Witch, 
and even the Sandman. This ability to switch from villain to hero 
can be traced back to the Sub-Mariner, who debuted as an outsider 
figure, a bitter enemy of the surface world. He could then be 
positioned as a superhero investigating crimes, an ally of the United 
States fighting Nazis alongside the Human Torch, or an enemy of 
mankind taking on the Torch in an epic battle that threatened New 
York City’s existence. The Sub-Mariner’s mixed heritage and the 
tensions in identity it produced allowed him to be treated as an anti- 
hero, neither hero nor villain but one whose allegiance and loyalty 
to American society could fluctuate with the times. 

Marvel’s other reformed villains are typically reluctant villains, 
tricked or forced into evil, so their reformations are plausible. 
Hawkeye is forced into crime by his circus mentor, the Swordsman, 
and later fights Iron Man as a way of serving his lover, Soviet agent 
Madame Natasha, the Black Widow. 
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Tales of Suspense #64, Avengers #16 © 1965 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Hawkeye joins the Avengers after the Black Widow’s supposed death. 
His former villain status is a useful plot device as it contrasts him 
with the Avenger’s noble, straight-arrow leader Captain America. 
The Black Widow was herself forced into the life of a spy by Soviet 
commissars who threatened the destruction of her village and held 
her husband hostage. She comes to serve SHIELD as a double agent, 
but truly turns her back on supervillainy when the death of Soviet 
superagent the Red Star, who turns out to be her husband, reveals 
that her husband had been an active part of duping her into working 
as a spy. Quicksilver and the Scarlet Witch debut as members of 
the Brotherhood of Evil Mutants, but time reveals them to be just 
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confused and misled teenagers who reform once they are freed of 
Magneto’s evil influence. 

In all these instances the supervillain’s reformation is built on an 
ambivalence that is part of the villain’s character. Not so in the case 
of the Sandman, a hardened criminal who gains superpowers while 
escaping prison. His reversal into a hero is sudden and without any 
historical basis, which may be why John Byrne found it so easy to 
retcon** away, something that would be much more difficult to do 
convincingly with Marvel’s other reformed miscreants. 


Four Sub-Types 
There are four additional sub-types of supervillain—the alien, the 
evil god, the femme fatale, and the super-henchman. These sub- 
types are character tropes that appear in any number of genres. In 
superhero stories they serve as supervillains, and typically toward 
one of the main types in their characterization. 

Aliens can be monsters, mad scientists, criminal masterminds, 
enemy commanders, or inverted-superhero supervillains. The Super 
Skrull is a monster, but also an inverted-superhero supervillain— 
with all the powers of the Fantastic Four, he could plausibly defect 
from the Skrull Empire and defend the Earth, as the Kree Captain 
Mar-Vell did. 


ye 


Fantastic Four #18 © 1963 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

Evil gods are those characters who due to their unlimited 
supernatural power are essentially gods, but who act in evil ways. 
Loki is an evil god, but is an inverted-superhero supervillain—he 
could start fighting crime on earth as Thor does. Thanos, Darkseid, 
and Dormammu are all evil gods and enemy commanders—all rule 
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their own worlds, command massive forces, and threaten the Earth 
with invasion. 


Strange Adventures #126 © 1964 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Galactus and the Anti-Monitor are evil gods, but also monsters—they 
represent destructive forces of nature, motivated less by a desire for 
destruction than destruction as an expression of their existence. 

Because the femme fatale role requires a certain element of sexual 
allure, the femme fatale cannot be a physically repulsive monster, 
and she rarely is a mad scientist as her mania would similarly render 
her unattractive. The Dragon Lady from Terry and the Pirates is a 
femme fatale, but also a criminal mastermind. The Black Widow 
was a femme fatale and an inverted-superhero supervillain until she 
defected from the Soviet Union to become an American superhero. 
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Amazing Spider-Man #86 © 197 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
Super-henchmenarethoseunderlings whoarehaveenhancements, 
superpowers, or superior abilities and so would seem to qualify as 
supervillains themselves. But as underlings, they lack the mania and 
drive of the supervillain. If the assassin Fat Bastard in Austin Powers: 
Goldmember were operating on his own to kill Austin Powers, as 
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Francisco Scaramanga in the James Bond film The Man with the 
Golden Gun does with 007, he would be a criminal mastermind, but 
because he serves Dr. Evil, he is just a super-henchmen. The same 
is true of the Bond villains Jaws in the Spy Who Loved Me film, and 
Oddjob in Goldfinger. In superhero comics, super-henchmen count 
as full supervillains because when they are enhanced and given 
superpowers, they become inverted-superhero supervillains and do 
not need the mania to qualify. The Absorbing Man is an excellent 
example of the super-henchmen. To get at Thor, Loki empowers 
convicted criminal “Crusher” Creel with the ability to absorb the 
qualities of whatever objects he touches. Touching steel makes him 
nearly invulnerable; touching silk allows him to slip from a pursuer’s 
grasp. Touching Mjolnir, Thor’s enchanted hammer, gives him the 
power to go toe to toe with the thunder god. 
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Journey Into Mystery #115 © 1965 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
The Absorbing Man has no great mission or plan but just seeks 
wealth through robbery, so he would not seem to have the mania to 
be a supervillain. But since he has superpowers and a codename, he 
could become a superhero. He chooses not to, and so counts as an 
inverted-superhero supervillain. 


Definition 
What is a supervillain? The easiest definition is simple, a villain 
who is super, that is, someone who commits villainous or evil acts 
and does so in a way superior to ordinary criminals or at a magnified 
level. But that definition is not satisfying. Another way to look 
at the supervillain is as the reverse of his foe the superhero, and 
thus to reverse the definition of the superhero, which appears at 
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the head of Chapter 3. This is a genre-based definition and so it 
limits itself, primarily through the fourth element, to protagonists 
of the superhero genre. But it is important to note that supervillains 
precede the creation of the superhero genre and in fact oppose 
superheroes, super heroes, and ordinary authorities; consequently, 
generic distinction does not play a role in defining the supervillain 
because the supervillain trope belongs to many genres, certainly 
those of the adventure meta-genre including the Western, spy/secret 
agent, superhero, war, science fiction, as well as many varieties of 
the detective genre. But the superhero’s primary triad of mission, 
powers, and identity is useful in looking at the supervillain, although 
they operate differently than with the superhero. 


Mission 
The supervillain has a selfish, anti-social mission. The supervillain 
seeks something—typically wealth or power, but often fame or 
infamy in addition—that will serve his interests and not those 
of others or the larger culture. He works at cross purposes to 
contemporary society. 

It is possible, and even typical, for a monster to act without 
malice. Destructiveness comes out of its nature—a werewolf is 
driven by its beast nature to kill; a vampire needs blood to stay alive; 
the Astro City supervillain the Living Nightmare, an externalized 
distillation of fear, fights superpowered heroes to leech their power 
to draw on their fears. Most monsters express a force of nature in 
their destructiveness. They become supervillains when they are set 
on mankind as a punishment as many mythical monsters were set on 
humanity by the gods to punish a transgression or to teach mankind 
a lesson. 

Enemy commanders are ideologically motivated to conquer 
or subvert the nations and societies they are at war with. The mad 
scientist’s mission arises from his desire to pursue knowledge past 
the point of safety—the Frankenstein myth—which always brings 
harm because the mad scientist is willing to sacrifice anything for 
that knowledge. Criminal masterminds are driven by greed and a 
lust for power. 

The mission for inverted-superhero supervillains comes from 
whatever personal defect a character has before gaining his powers. 
This defect is what prevents the transformative experience of the 
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origin from turning him into a hero—his character is already flawed 
and his new power just magnifies the flaw and give him the ability 
to inflict harm upon others, to seek revenge for the wrongs—or 
imagined wrongs—done them. The Red Skull is an abandoned 
orphan, who was treated badly by others as a child, but is taken 
up by Hitler and turned into a super-Nazi. He uses his authority 
to strike back at the world for his suffering. Industrialist Norman 
Osborne desires wealth and power. He steals the inventions of his 
business partner Professor Stromm and sets him up on a charge of 
embezzlement. He suffers brain damage while experimenting with 
Stromm’s formulas, which he hopes to cash in on. He becomes more 
self-centered and ambitious and creates the Green Goblin identity to 
pursue even more wealth and power. 


Criminal Artistry 

The supervillain’s dream reaches far beyond the acquisitive scheme 
off the ordinary crook. The supervillain is an artist whose medium is 
crime. In Batman (1989) the Joker, played by Jack Nicholson, tells 
photojournalist Vicki Vale about his vision of himself: 

Let me tell you what I’m thinking about, 

sweetie, I was in the bath one day when I 

realized why I was destined for greatness. 

You know how concemed people are 

about appearances. This is attractive, that 

is not. Well, that’s all behind me. I now do 

what other people only dream, I make art 

until someone dies. See? Hee, hee, hee. 

I am the world’s first fully functioning 

homicidal artist. 
The Joker sees his crimes as art. When his gang invades the Gotham 
art museum and defaces masterpieces, the Joker adds his signature 
to the destroyed paintings—his destruction, in his view, is a creative, 
artistic act, as are the murders he commits—he transforms the 
unhappy living into the eternally smiling and perfect dead. 
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James Bond’s villain Auric Goldfinger shares the view of crime 
as art. He considers himself a “poet in deeds” (Fleming, Goldfinger 
2002, 171). To Goldfinger, crime is the unplanted field of human 
endeavor that he can distinguish himself in: 

Man has climbed Everest and he has 
scraped the depths of the ocean. He has 
fired rockets into outer space and split the 
atom. He has invented, devised, created 
in every realm of human endeavour, and 
everywhere he has triumphed, broken 
records, achieved miracles. I said in 
every realm, but there is one that he 
has neglected, Mr. Bond. That one is 
the human activity loosely known as 
crime. The so-called criminal exploits 
committed by individual humans—I do 
not of course refer to their idiotic wars, 
their clumsy destruction of each other— 
are of miserable dimensions: little bank 
robberies, tiny swindles, picayune 
forgeries. And yet, ready to hand, a few 
hundred miles from here, opportunity for 
the greatest crime is offered. Only the 
actors are missing. But the producer is at 
last here, Mr. Bond, and he has chosen 
his cast. This very afternoon the script 
will be read to the leading actors. Then 
rehearsals will begin and, in one week 
the curtain will go up for this single, the 
unique performance. And then will come 
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the applause, the applause for the greatest 

single extra-legal coup of all time. And, 

Mr. Bond, the world will rock with that 

applause for centuries. (185-186) 
Crime here is as legitimate a field of creative expression as 
exploration, rocket science, or atomic physics. Further, crime is a 
theatrical art, with actors, audience, and performance and it can be 
appreciated aesthetically. The great criminal, the supervillain, is the 
impresario who puts on a show for the world that is far superior to 
the pecuniary plunderings of ordinary bad guys. 

In the film version of The Man With the Golden Gun, Francisco 
Scaramanga is a high-priced assassin who seeks “a duel between 
titans” with Bond to test and prove himself the best killer in the world. 
He lures James Bond to his island base and during dinner says that 
it would have been ridiculously easy to have shot Bond down when 
007 first landed on the island, but explains, ““You see Mr. Bond, like 
any great artist I want to create an indisputable masterpiece once 
in my lifetime. The death of 007, mano-a-mano, face-to-face, will 
be mine.” He sees killing Bond as an artistic act, but added to the 
typical supervillain view of crime as art is the importance of the 
hero’s greatness. It is Bond’s status as a superior killer that makes 
his death into art. 

Mr. Big, a Hatian criminal mastermind whom James Bond seeks 
to stop in Live and Let Die (2003), views crime in this fashion. 
He suffers from boredom and is “prey to what the early Christians 
called ‘accidie’, the deadly lethargy that envelops those who are 
sated, those who have no more desires” (69). He tells Bond that he 
is “absolutely pre-eminent in my chosen profession, trusted by those 
who occasionally employ my talents, feared and instantly obeyed 
by those whom I myself employ. I have, literally, no more worlds 
left to conquer in my chosen orbit. Alas it is too late in my life to 
change that orbit for another one, and since power is the goal of all 
ambition, it is unlikely that I could possibly acquire more power in 
another sphere than I already possess in this one” (69). 

At the top of his game, he can only “take pleasure now in artistry, 
in the polish and finesse which I can bring to my operations. It has 
become almost a mania with me to impart an absolute rightness, 
a high elegance, to the execution of my affairs” (69). Every day 
he tries to meet a higher standard “of subtlety and technical polish 
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so that each of my proceedings will be a work of art, bearing my 
signature as clearly as the creations” of recognized masters. He is 
confident, as Auric Goldfinger was, that “the approach to perfection 
which I am steadily achieving in my operations will ultimately win 
recognition in the history of our times” (70). Crime in this view will 
be recognized as an artform and appreciated by critics and historians 
of the future. He does not concern himself, for the moment, with fame 
or infamy, “I see myself sometimes as one of those great Egyptian 
fresco painters who devoted their lives to producing masterpieces in 
the tombs of kings, knowing that no living eye would ever see them” 
(70). He seeks a pure art without recognition. 

Further, crime can be seen as an activity to be respected, a source 
of pride, even a source of racial advancement. Mr. Big conceives of 
criminality as a worthy pursuit, a field of effort just like science, 
sports, music, and medicine. He tells 007, “In the history of negro 
emancipation, there have already appeared great athletes, great 
musicians, great writers, great doctors and scientists. In due course, 
as in the developing history of other races, there will appear negroes 
great and famous in every other walk of life. It is unfortunate for 
you Mister Bond, and for this girl, that you have encountered the 
first of the great negro criminals” (209-210). He regards himself 
as “one who has the ability and the mental and nervous equipment 
to make his own laws and act according to them rather than accept 
the laws that suit the lowest common denominator of the people. 
You have doubtless read Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd in War and 
Peace, Mr. Bond. Well I am by nature and predilection a wolf and I 
live by the wolf’s laws. Naturally the sheep describe such a person 
as a ‘criminal’” (210). The fact that he prospers among sheep is due 
to his employment of modern measures and his “infinite capacity 
for taking pains. Not dull, plodding pains, but artistic, subtle pains” 
(210). The link is again made between criminal and artistic activity. 
And Mr. Big views his criminality with pride as a natural outgrowth 
of racial advancement. 


Mania 
Dr. No makes a similar parallel between crime and other pursuits, 
and devises a reason for this similarity—it arises from the same 
source. After James Bond refers to Dr. No as a maniac, No replies: 
You are right. Mister Bond. That’s just 
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what I am, a maniac. All the greatest 

men are maniacs. They are possessed 

by a mania which drives them forward 

towards their goal. The great scientists, the 

philosophers, the religious leaders—all 

maniacs. What else but a blind singleness 

of purpose could have given focus to 

their genius, would have kept them in the 

groove of their purpose? Mania, my dear 

Mister Bond, is as priceless as genius. 

Dissipation of energy, fragmentation of 

vision, loss of momentum, lack of follow- 

through—these are the vices of the herd. 

I do not possess these vices. I am, as 

you correctly say, a maniac—a maniac, 

Mister Bond, with a mania for power. 

That is the meaning of my life. That is 

why I am here [on my island base]. That 

is why you are here. That is why here 

exists. (Fleming Dr. No 2002, 161) 
This mania is what raises a supervillain above the common criminal. 
It is this mania that allows the supervillain to see what he’s doing 
as art or as analogous to great accomplishments in other fields and 
also to accomplish (or nearly accomplish as he is almost always 
stopped by the hero) his great scheme. The blindness that comes 
from a maniac singleness of purpose permits the supervillain to not 
see the inhumanity of what he does or to perceive what he does as 
beneficial to the world. 

This blindness is directly related to the selfishness of the 
supervillain. The supervillain is selfish—he is driven by his ego and 
even if others would benefit from his mission if he enacts it, he will 
benefit personally and to the greatest extent—he will gain the most 
wealth or power of all. This selfishness can be seen in those villains 
driven by mission to save society from itself. Such ideologically 
driven supervillains claim a desire to improve the world, such as 
William Carpenter, protagonist of Philip Wylie’s The Murderer 
Invisible (1931). Carpenter seeks to advance social evolution through 
“forcible emancipation of man from his stupidity, his treachery, his 
inferiority, his religious follies, his emotional excesses, his tribal 
system, his politics... .and its magnificent objective will be to leap 
in one generation the evolutionary processes of hundreds, perhaps 
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thousands of years” (142). He attempts to force this evolution 
through a campaign of terror that will kill thousands or millions of 
people and will end with the utter capitulation of all governments and 
realization of himself in absolute control of the world, shaping the 
world by dictat and keeping his quislings in power through fear of 
assassination; as Carpenter puts it, “Blind submission is necessary. 
And blind submission I shall have” (174). Doc Savage’s foe John 
Sunlight seeks a similar state of world peace through terror. In The 
Devil Genghis (1938) he has hatched a plan for world conquest 
using the super-scientific devices he stole from Doc Savage in The 
Fortress of Solitude (1938). After conquering the world, he would 
disarm humanity—from cannon to revolver—and make possession 
of a firearm a capital crime. Next he would make everyone in the 
world speak English, and erase state and national boundaries. “I will 
make all mankind of one nation, of one language, without arms. 
There will be no wars because there will be nothing left to cause 
war” (137). Besides the millions who would be killed in the wars 
and thousands who would die resisting his rule, the elimination of 
the world’s languages would immeasurably impoverish the world 
culturally. But Sunlight sees this all as a positive alternative to the 
messiness of the world’s contemporary state. It would be peace, 
but the peace of the dead, with Sunlight—or Carpenter—sitting on 
top of the pile of corpses the world would become. So even though 
peace would be achieved, the process of achieving it is anti-social. 

The villain’s selfishness is absolute and solipsistic. He sees 
himself as the center of existence. In Flash Gordon Conquers the 
Universe (1940), Dr. Zarkov tells Emperor Ming that they must 
stop him because they are not only trying to save the Earth but the 
universe. “I am the universe,” replies Ming. And to Ming this is 
true. Any injury to him is an injury to his empire, to the universe as 
a whole. Ming sees himself as the sun king Louis XIV did when he 
pronounced “Je suis 1’état. L’ état c’est moi” (“I am the state. The 
state is me.”’), because he is the whole of existence to himself, that 
is his selfishness is so complete that he cannot conceive of anything 
that falls outside himself. 


The Wound 
This grandiose self-aggrandizement arises froma sense of victimhood, 
originating in a wound that the supervillain never recovers from. He 
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creates a superiority complex that most often emerges as a defense 
mechanism to make up for feelings of inferiority and inadequacy 
that arose from maltreatment received when he was younger, often 
in childhood, that made him feel inferior. But often supervillians are 
inferior—they are defective physically or socially (or both) and are 
only superior mentally. They are, as therapists say, in love with the 
story of their wound, unable to get past whatever happened in their 
past and turn their energies toward healing or redemptive therapy. 

Dr. No blames everything on his parents—a German Methodist 
missionary and a Chinese girl of good family who paid an aunt to be 
raise their child—“No love, you see...lack of parental care” (Fleming 
Dr. No 2002, 163). For No, crime represents “revolt against the father 
figure who had betrayed” him (Fleming Dr. No 2002, 163). Instead 
of learning from his injury and following the golden rule, he inverts 
it. Dr. No tells 007 he seeks power, “the power, Mr. Bond, to do unto 
others what had been done unto me, the power of life and death, the 
power to decide, to judge, the power of absolute independence from 
outside authority” (Fleming Dr. No 2002, 165). Dr. No cannot, will 
not forgive his parents. Too much of his identity and sense of self is 
bound up in rejection of his father, in inverting the Christian mission 
that led to his own birth. 

Almost all villains share this early injury and subsequent 
inability to move past their injury. Hugo Drax, villain of Moonraker 
(1955), was once a Nazi and cannot forgive Britain for defeating 
the Third Reich. He plans to drop a nuclear missile on London, and 
when England learns that it has been defeated by a single German, 
he fumes, “Perhaps they’ll stop calling us Krauts—BY ORDER!” 
(2003, 205). William Carpenter, the murderer invisible, believes that 
the world has hated him since his birth and he wishes vengeance, 
“From the day I was born—fourteen pounds of gangling joints— 
every one I have encountered has laughed at me behind his face. The 
world has hated me. Women have turned from me. Men have sought 
to bring my ruin. I have endured every persecution that society, 
smug in a flabbier and impotent flesh, can contrive” (26). He sees 
himself as a special and unique victim, and this victimhood justifies 
his actions. 

Mr. Big seems a similar physical horror—he has over-sized 
features, a great soccer ball of a hairless head with gray-black, taut 
skin, no eyebrows, no eyelashes, eyes extraordinarily far apart and 
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slightly bulging with golden irises around black pupils; in Bond’s 
estimation, “They were animal eyes, not human, and they seemed 
to blaze” (Fleming, Live 2003, 59). Bond finds the total impression 
“awe-inspiring, even terrifying, and Bond could imagine that so 
ghastly a misfit must have been bent since childhood on revenge 
against fate and against the world that hated him because it feared 
him” (60). 

The Red Skull carries a similar wound. As an orphan, he was 
miserable and alone, abandoned to the evil of the world. He turned 
thief, only to have larger boys prey on him. He idolizes Hitler 
because the Fihrer is his “exact opposite! He is power—and I am 
nothing!” (Lee and Kirby, “Origin of the Red Skull” 1965, 128). 
He sees himself as worthless and his attempt to fill this void gives 
him the mania he needs to enact the great crimes that make him a 
supervillain and raise him above ordinary criminality. 

The wound of most supervillains is easy to name and is most 
often the seed of their origin. Victor von Doom’s pride and lust for 


Fantastic Four Annual #2 © 1964 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 

So hideous does he perceive himself to be that he decides to hide his 
grotesque face behind an iron mask and make war on the world. But 
his wound goes back further to his boyhood, when his father was 
persecuted for failing to heal a baron’s dying wife. His father dies 
from exposure attempting to escape the baron’s troops and Doom 
swears on his father’s deathbed, “They murdered my mother...when 
I was but an infant!! And now they have slain my father!! They’ll 
pay for that!! All of mankind shall pay!!” (Lee and Kirby, “Fantastic 
Origin” 1974, 45). 

This sense of injury and need for vengeance reaches parodic 
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heights with the Silver-Age origin of Lex Luthor (Superman #173, 
November 1964). As a teenager living in Smallville, Luthor created 
life in a test tube, but a fire broke out. Superboy extinguished the fire 
with his superbreath, and chemicals ignited, blowing over Luthor 
and caused his hair to fall out, so he set himself against Superboy 
and later Superman, and becomes the greatest supervillain of the DC 


The Joker offers a theory of supervillain in The Killing Joke. 
As a young man, an unsuccessful comedian named Jack suffers a 
horrendous tragedy when his wife and baby died in a fire caused by 
a malfunctioning baby-bottle heater. His subsequent short criminal 
career as the Red Hood ends after the robbery of the Monarch Playing 
Card Company when he seeks to escape through the Ace Chemical 
works where he once worked. He eludes Batman by plunging into 
a soup of chemical waste and swimming through drainage pipes, 
from which he emerges with white skin and green hair and takes 
on the identity of the Joker. As the Joker, he shoots and cripples 
Barbara Gordon in front of her father, Commissioner James Gordon 
(and presumably rapes her, though this is not explicitly stated). 
He then takes Gordon captive and attempts to drive him mad in 
a horrible parody of a carnival by showing Gordon images of his 
daughter’s violation. He argues that in a psychotic world in which 
innocents die, when “faced with the inescapable fact that human 
existence is mad, random and pointless” the only reasonable 
response is madness (Moore, Killing Joke 1988, 34). He wants to 
demonstrate that one bad day will drive anyone mad, that there is no 
difference between himself and anyone else, and so he is not inferior 
or weak for his madness and ultimately not at fault for his actions. 
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He accuses Batman of having a similar bad day and going mad, 
but refusing to admit the meaninglessness of existing, and insisting 
on “pretending that life makes some sense, that there’s some point 
to all this struggling” (39). So for the Joker, the mania that drives 
the supervillain is a reasonable and understandable reaction to the 
universe—it is an attempt to impose meaning on the void, a god-like 
act emerging out of an ego folded in on itself in an attempt to defend 


Batman: The Killing Joke © 1988 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

A few supervillains have a non-personal wound—they feel for 
a class of beings whom they represent and who have been wounded 
in some way, or who are mistreated or oppressed (or presented 
as being mistreated or oppressed). Dracula, Dr. Fu Manchu, and 
Ra’s Al-Ghul share a desire to overturn the status quo and reverse 
the ruling order—because that status quo negatively affects their 
kind. Their missions are socially transformative. Dracula comes to 
London to establish himself in fresh territory. Dr. Van Helsing fears 
that the Count brings with him generational genocide—the gradual 
replacement of Homo sapiens at the top of the evolutionary ladder. 
Helsing says that vampires “cannot die, but must go on age after age 
adding new victims and multiplying the evils of the world; for all that 
die from the preying of the Un-Dead become themselves Un-Dead, 
and prey on their kind. And so the circle goes on ever widening, 
like as the ripples from a stone thrown in the water” (Stoker 1993, 
178). Humanity will become mere cattle to this circle of undead 
masters, and the dead will replace the living as the rulers of creation. 
Dracula’s desire to overturn the rule of the living arises from his 
status as undead—it’s in his nature to create other vampires. His 
wound is literal—the vampire bite that created him. 
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Likewise the insidious Dr. Fu Manchu, the embodiment of the 
yellow peril, seeks to overthrow the colonial order and replace it 
with one in which the colonized are independent or rule in the stead 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Fu Manchu stands for the colonized. He 
feels the indignation that comes from being ruled by foreign powers. 
Should his plans come to fruition, China will rule the world, his 
organization the Si-Fan will rule China, and Fu Manchu will rule the 
Si-Fan. And the world will be turned upside down with Fu Manchu 
on top. 

Batman’s enemy Ra’s Al-Ghul seeks a more radical revision of 
the ruling order. Instead of fighting to overthrow Western imperialism 
he seeks to overthrow human speciesism and bring the world to a 
perfect environmental balance by reducing humanity a sustainable 
remnant, which, of course, he will rule. His environmentalist mission 
was only mentioned in passing at the beginning though. Ra’s Al- 
Ghul explains: “I have been called criminal and genius...and I am 
neither! I am an artist! I have a vision of an earth as clean and pure 
as a snow-swept mountain...or the desert outside!” (O’Neil 1972, 
18). 


Batman #244 © 1972 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Over the decades since his debut in 1971, Al Ghul’s artistic vision of 
a world has evolved into the expression of a wound, the feeling that 
humankind has become a parasitic pest that needs to be scrubbed off 
Mother Earth. 


Monologue and Soliloquy 
The supervillain’s wound prompts him to monologue, to sit the hero 
down—whether to dinner or bound in a death trap—and tell his story. 
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The villain seeks, as the Joker did, confirmation of the virtuousness 
and reasonableness of his decisions, of his mania. He wants the 
approval of the hero, who is by definition superior and not afflicted 
with the inferiority complex of the villain. The hero is not damaged, 
not physically, socially, or morally deformed. If the villain can gain 
the hero’s respect and approval—the respect and approval he so 
missed in his early life—then his life and villainy are justified and he 
is recuperated back into the community that ostracized and rejected 
him. Approval by the hero will heal the supervillain’s wound. But 
the hero never gives this approval and that is what keeps the villain 
coming back to the same hero over and over again, especially if the 
hero—as in the case of Superman with Lex Luthor and Batman with 
the Joker—is in some sense responsible for the villain’s wound. The 
hero’s refusal often drives the supervillain into a frenzy, leading to 
a critical error that allows the hero to vanquish his stronger foe, 
thereby reinforcing the hero’s superiority and villain’s inferiority 
and pouring salt into his wound. 

In the middle of listening to Dr. Octopus brag about his power, 
Spider-Man once asked, “Tell me something, Ock...are you trying to 
defeat me by talking me to death?!” (Lee and Ditko, “The Sinister Six” 
1969, 35). The answer—based upon the propensity of villains to talk, 
talk, talk—appears to be yes. Supervillains are given to two forms of 
speechifying, the soliloquy and the monologue. The theatrical origin 
of these terms points to an aspect of supervillainy—the artistic and 
exhibitionist nature of their crimes. They are not merely involved in 
crime for its pecuniary reward, they are impressarios, putting on a 
show of sorts, and the heroes who oppose them are their audience. 

The term monologuing, coined in The Incredibles (2004), refers 
to supervillains’ tendency toward self-absorbed, self-destructive 
talking; instead ofkilling the hero, they spout offon their greatness, the 
hero’s feebleness, and the inevitability of their victory. Ozymandias 
noted the foolishness of monologuing: “I’m not a Republic serial 
villain. Do you seriously think I’d explain my master stroke if there 
remained the slightest chance of you affecting its outcome?” (Moore 
and Gibbons 1987, 27). 

In serials, villains such as Bela Lugosi’s Dr. Zorka in The 
Phantom Creeps (1939) and Michael Fox’s Dr. Grood in The Lost 
Planet (1953) go on and on about their plans for conquest and 
domination to stretch the plot to fill twelve episodes. The same is 
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true in pulps—writers working for a few cents a word had a great 
incentive to fill pages with villain speechifying. Ideologically driven 
supervillains such as Doc Savage’s opponents John Sunlight (The 
Devil Ghengis, 1938) and Professor Homer Randolph (He Could 
Stop the World, 1937) or the Shadow’s arch-enemy Shiwan Khan 
(The Golden Master, 1939) are more given to monologuing than 
crooks driven by avarice, but any criminal mastermind is likely 
to launch into a half-page of self-aggrandizement. Monologuing 
also allows writers to recap the story line and fill the audience in 
on plot elements they might have missed, so monologuing serves 
storywriters’ purposes well. 

Walter Gibson in The Black Master provides a marvelous example 
of the death-trap monologue. The Black Master—who has held New 
York City in a grip of terror through a campaign of hidden bombs— 
has The Shadow trapped in an underground crypt in a graveyard. He 
tells The Shadow that he respects him, that he is the only man in the 
world like himself, and that he is the only man the Black Master has 
not killed immediately. He proceeds to tell The Shadow the story of 
his beloved, who died because of another man’s neglect—he served 
justice to that man in his bombing campaign, destroying all that he 
had. The Black Master flaunts his power, telling The Shadow that he 
could lie dead in one-tenth of a second if the Black Master so desired 
it. He then offers Shadow his life in exchange for companionship— 
he says he will share his power equally with the crimefighter, who 
naturally refuses. The Black Master leaves him to think things over 
in the soundproof vault, but of course The Shadow escapes because 
he has concealed explosive powder in the lining of his cloak. 

But if monologuing were only a tool for the creators, it 
would not have lasted. Monologuing embodies central aspects of 
supervillainy. Monologuing is a form of hubris that comes out of 
the villain’s belief in his absolute supremacy and the assurance 
that his plans are unstoppable. Hugo Drax, villain of Moonraker, 
conducts a classic death-trap monologue with James Bond bound 
to a chair in the exhaust pit of a rocket launching pad. Drax says, 
“You don’t know how I have longed for an English audience... to 
tell my story” (Fleming 2003, 204). He then tells Bond the story 
of his life, finishing with the details of his plan to launch a nuclear 
missile at London, and closes by asking, ““What do you think of my 
story?” Bond dismisses Drax’s life as “sad business,” which goads 
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the madman into beating Bond and forgetting about a lighter left 
on his desk (213). Bond burns off his ropes, escapes certain death, 
and stops Drax’s plan. Drax should have pocketed his lighter, but 
his desire to reveal himself to Bond and exert his will over the hero 
overrides his common sense. 

As with Drax, it is common for the villains to tell their story to 
the hero and for the hero to be the first person ever to hear it. The 
thing that prompts the villain to tell the hero is the respect he has 
for the hero, the hero’s exceptionality prompts the villain to make 
an exception and tell his story. In the novel Dr. No, the epoynmous 
villain feels confident that Bond cannot escape his island, over which 
he rules absolutely, so he relaxes with 007 over a meal, telling the 
secret agent, “It is a rare pleasure to have an intelligent listener and I 
shall enjoy telling you the story of one of the most remarkable men 
in the world,” himself, of course (Fleming 2002, 160). No’s dinner 
with Bond is a perfect prototype of the dinner monologue. 

Monologuing seems to put the villain in a state of self-absorption. 
Auric Goldfinger’s eyes go blank and focus inward as he rhapsodizes 
on his love of gold and its power, “the magic of controlling energy, 
exacting labour, fulfilling one’s every wish and whim, and when 
need be, purchasing bodies, minds, even souls” (184). For these 
moments Goldfinger enters a world made of his own words—an 
expression of his desire to stamp his image on history as the greatest 
criminal artist who ever lived. 

Ultimately, though, monologuing is a weakness. It allows a 
superhero time to recover or escape a death trap or works as an 
unintentional confession. In Mysterio’s debut (Amazing Spider-Man 
#13, 1964), he tells an apparently defeated Spider-Man all about how 
he faked the web-slinger’s powers to commit robberies that would 
be blamed on Spider-Man. Mysterio does not realize that Spider- 
Man’s helplessness is faked to cover his secret tape-recording of the 
villain’s confession. Mysterio never gets to kill Spidey and the tape 
is used to convict him and clear Spider-Man’s name. 

For comic book supervillains, the Golden Age did not offer 
much space for monologing. The anthology nature of most comics 
imposed tight storytelling restrictions: typically stories ran six 
to eleven pages in length with eight panels per page. Thus later 
loquacious supervillains such as the Ultra-Humanite (Action Comics 
#13, 1939) and Lex Luthor (Action Comics #23, 1940) are given 
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only two panels each to tell Superman of their scientific genius and 
plans to make themselves the supreme dominators of the world. By 
the Silver Age, comic books had shrunk from 64 to 24 pages and 
the original-art boards had similarly shrunk from a 2-to-1 ratio to a 
1.5 to 1 ratio, leading artists and writers to compose longer stories 
with fewer panels per page and slow down the pacing of the stories 
(Verano 2005, 3-4). Stan Lee and Jack Kirby broke the paradigm 
of the self-contained story and moved toward serial narratives that 
continued from issue to issue. Freed from the earlier publishing 
constraints, Lee’s tendency to verbosity came through in longer 
monologues by villains. In “The Fantastic Origin of the Red Skull” 
(Tales of Suspense #66, 1965), a tale set behind the lines in Nazi 
German, the Red Skull confronts a bound Captain America and 
begins to reminisce about his life. “Before I dispose of you, I shall 
tell you how I first became the Red Skull” (3). 


Tales of Suspense #66 © 1965 Marvel Comics. All rights reserved. 
The Red Skull discourses for seven pages, at one point slugging 
Captain America over the head with a pistol into apparent 
unconsciousness, saying, “And now if I may finish my narrative 
without any further interruption” (8). The Red Skull wants to control 
his enemy and have Captain America show him the proper respect 
by silently listening. 

The second form of speechifying, the soliloquy, is performed 
without an audience or in front of obedient underlings who neither 
interrupt nor respond to their master’s musings. In the soliloquy, the 
supervillain gives full vent to his ego, proclaiming his greatness and 
promising vengeance on those who oppose him. In Amazing Spider- 
Man #5, a solitary Dr. Doom declares, “Ordinary men tremble at the 
mention of my name! The entire civilized world fears the menace 
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of Doctor Doom!” and he later asserts, “When one is a master of 
science, as J am, there is nothing which cannot be accomplished! 
Sooner or later, I shall eliminate all those who dare oppose me!” (3, 
8). 

The other topic of the soliloquy is the villain’s relationship to 
the hero. In Doctor Octopus’ second appearance (Amazing Spider- 
Man #11), Ock complains that he has been committing all sorts of 
crimes, but he cannot get Spider-Man’s attention. He is essentially 
wondering why their relationship is not foremost in Spider-Man’s 
life and resolves, like a football widow, to do more to interest his 
man. 

The monologue and soliloquy have great value in conveying the 
character of a supervillain and are presented straight-fowardly and 
without irony. The treatment of Doctor Octopus demonstrates the 
value of the two techniques as he has always been concerned with 
speech and dictating to those he considers his inferiors. In his first 
appearance after the accident that has grafted his metal arms to his 
body, Octavius holds the director of the Atomic Research Center and 
two maids captive while he performs an experiment. The director 
says Octopus has no right to hold them captive, and Octopus replies, 
“Right?! You dare to speak to me of right?” and when Spider-Man 
bursts in and wisecracks, Octopus indignantly answers, “You dare 
speak flippantly to me? You fool! When I’m finished with you, you’ ll 
sing a different tune!” and after defeating the wall-crawler spouts, 
“You dared to mock me before! Why aren’t you mocking me now? 
Where are your brave words and taunts now, Spider-Man?” (Lee 
and Ditko, “Doctor Octopus” 1963, 7). Octopus is very concerned 
with who has the authority and ability to speak. 

In Doctor Octopus: Year One (2005), Zeb Wells and Kaare 
Andrews retell Octopus’ origin and first encounter with Spider-Man. 
Octopus is shown to have an unhealthy, almost sexual, relationship 
with atomic power. He breaks in to the Ravenswood nuclear reactor, 
shuts down the safety locks, and speaks to the reactor: 

Yessss. Unfurl before me. I heard your 
cries. It will take only a moment, and 
you will be free. I have felt both parental 
love and hate. And to be truthful, the one 
shaped me just as much as the other. In 
the great design, the destroyer leaves 
as great a mark as the builder. It is the 
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highest purpose, to influence another’s 

life. In this godless world it is the only 

proof that we exist. Together, we will 

touch millions. And the seed of those 

millions will spread...and we will be felt 

for generations. But first I will see your 

face. The face of my god. And I will grant 

you freedom. (np) 
In this soliloquy Octopus reveals the origin of his stunted psyche— 
his parents’ mistreatment of him, as well as his twisted view of how to 
achieve greatness. This speech lets the reader into the supervillain’s 
mind and exposes his motivation. Contemporary writers like Wells 
go far beyond the formulaic motivations of hurt pride and injured ego 
that drove Stan Lee’s Silver Age villains, but they use the soliloquy in 
the same way that Lee did, to help the reader see behind the villain’s 
mask and make even a supervillain into a human being. 

Octopus’ monologue in the same story lets him put forward 
his vision of the world and proclaim his superiority to it. He has 
apparently defeated Spider-Man and is holding the web-slinger in 
two of his metal arms, helpless. 

You’re just like the sheep, Spider-Man, 
you do not understand. Everything is 
technology. Our language, our words... 
all intellect-driven inventions, making 
order out of chaos. But the most telling 
of these technologies is morality, Spider- 
Man. A device constructed to spur our 
race to greater things...the compass 
by which all actions and advances are 
judged. Surely, in the age of the atom, 
we are due for an innovation. Your body 
gives way, just as your pedestrian values 
will yield to a greater truth. And your 
human sentimentalism will be crushed in 
the wheels of progress. (np) 

And while Octopus is monologuing, Spider-Man is able to 
pull the two metal arms that hold his hands close enough together 
to connect them with a package of chemicals and short circuit 
them through a feedback loop, rendering Octopus helpless. Had 
Octavius merely killed Spider-Man instead of holding him aloft 
and yammering on about his philosophy of life, Spider-Man could 
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not have beaten him. But Octopus’ ego—and villains are all ego— 
demanded an audience, demanded that Spider-Man acknowledge 
his superiority and greatness, and this, not Spider-Man’s power, 
brought the supervillain low, as pride always does. 


Power 

Supervillains are superior to and more powerful than the ordinary 
authorities. They have cunning, genius, resources, or extra-ordinary 
abilities that render the ordinary agents of the social order helpless to 
stop them, or at least that puts the authorities at a distinct disadvantage. 
Their superiority has several sources. Typically they have access to 
super-science or science-fictional technology—technology that is 
far superior and greatly advanced over the technology available to 
the rest of society, and they typically either are geniuses and create 
this technology themselves or they employ geniuses—willingly or 
not—to invent for them. This technology can also be represented as 
mystical or magical power, in which case the villain is or is allied 
with a sorcerer. The second source of their power is great wealth, 
wealth that can be used to recruit and equip a private army or a 
squad of highly trained and effective specialists in crime; or their 
wealth represents the resources of a foreign power or state—the 
armed forces, government bureaucracy, agricultural resources, 
industrial power, and national resource wealth of a kingdom, nation, 
or empire. The third source of their power is charisma—they are 
able to draw mass numbers of ordinary people into their schemes or 
extract extra-ordinary loyalty from those who serve them. The last 
source of strength is extra-ordinary physical, mental, or mystical 
abilities, superpowers that make them more than human—super 
strength, invulnerability, telepathy, superspeed—any of the powers 
that a superhero might possess. 

Power is central to definition of supervillain—if a malign 
individual has only the strength, wit, and other resources available 
to normal human beings, they are mere villains. If the resources and 
abilities of the police are sufficient to counter a villain’s schemes, he 
is just a bad guy. But if a villain transcends those abilities and holds 
mastery of so many resources that even major world governments 
are working against the odds when they try to stop him, then he is a 
supervillain, particularly if these resources are matched to a vision 
that goes beyond mere avarice—if they have an ego-soaked or ego- 
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driven mania or vision, some great project to accomplish, especially 
if this project is socially transformative but will have to be forced 
upon an unwilling populace and especially if it involves mass murder 
or massive numbers of deaths, or if the project can be viewed—in a 
sick and twisted way—as art. Therefore, mission and power are the 
two important defining elements of supervillainy. 


Identity 

In the reverse of the superhero, identity is the weakest element of the 
definition of the supervillain and is not necessary but typical. It is a 
necessary aspect of inverted-superhero supervillains since they wear 
costumes and have codenames. Unlike superheroes, they often do 
not maintain secret identities, though they obviously have ordinary 
identities. They often give up their normal lives, deciding to live 
purely within the super world. They have abandoned the things that 
tie them to mundane existence and cut themselves off from normal 
life. Just as the secret identity helps the superhero retain ties to the 
larger society he protects, so does the villain’s abandonment of the 
ordinary identity magnify his selfishness and disconnect from the 
larger society he attacks. 

Quite often a villain’s name raises himabove the ordinary criminal. 
Joe Chill killed Bruce Wayne’s parents, but he is just a criminal and 
his name does nothing more than identify him for booking purposes. 
But the name Ming the Merciless, Emperor of Mongo, is a different 
story. It conveys his character—he is merciless—and gives a sense 
of his power—he is emperor of Mongo. Quite often the villain’s 
birth name supplies some sense of grandiosity—one wonders if it is 
the villain’s attempt to live up to his name that drives him to become 
a supervillain. 

The Bond villain Mr. Big gets his name from his initials— 
Buonaparte Ignace Galla—but it reflects his physical nature—he is 
“six and a half foot tall and weight twenty stone, and little of it was 
fat” (Fleming, Live 2003, 60). His name also reflects his position in 
the black underworld—“probably the most powerful negro criminal 
in the world” (16)—head of the Black Window Voodoo cult, believed 
to be Baron Samedi, a Soviet agent, and a member of SMERSH. 

Goldfinger is another man whose birth name perhaps suggested 
his criminal career. His surname comes from his family’s long 
association with the gold trade—his father and grandfather had 
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refined gold for Fabergé. He is the man who fingers gold, and 
by associating himself so fully with something so valuable and 
desirable and powerful—gold possesses “magic of controlling 
energy, exacting labor, fulfilling one’s every wish and whim, and 
when need be, purchasing bodies, minds, even souls”—he acquires 
an aura of that power (Fleming, Goldfinger 2002, 185). 

Supervillains also give themselves grandiose names to assert 
their superiority. Dr. No coined his name—“I changed my name to 
Julius No—the Julius after my father and the No for my rejection of 
him and of all authority.... I called myself ‘doctor’ because doctors 
receive confidences and they can ask questions without arousing 
suspicion”—while looking for a place to make his headquarters 
(Fleming, Dr. No 2002, 166). His name is a rejection of all authority 
above him and an assertion of his superiority and his knowledge 
and competance, but it is false—it has no outside authorization, it 
is solipsistic, another aspect of the ego being at the center of the 
supervillain. 

Captain Cold’s name similarly emerged from his desire to assert 
authority, but also to draw the Flash’s attention. In a recent version 
of his origin, Lenny Snart claims, “I was more than happy to trade 
in my real name for something a bit...dramatic, I guess. Something 
I thought would grab the Flash’s attention. I always loved the 
cold. Added the ‘captain’ part to give me the illusion of authority” 
(original ellipses, Johns 2003, 131). His identity is thus based upon 
a relationship he wished to establish with the Flash. This desire is 
often at the root of the hero/villain dance. 


Hero/Villain Relationships 
Supervillains relate to their heroes in a number of ways, through 
self-worth, as archenemies, as dopplegangers, in Oedipal parings, as 
displacement of the hero’s personality, and in rogue’s galleries. 


Self-Worth 
Supervillains get their sense of self-worth from the quality of the 
hero they oppose. In Detective Comics #475 (Feb 1978), the Joker 
surprises Rupert Thorne in the men’s room: 
Heed my words, fat man: I know you 
bid for the Batman’s identity, alongside 
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the Penguin and myself! I suspect you’re 

behind Prof. Strange’s disappearance! 

But obviously, you didn’t learn the 

Batman’s identity, and that’s why 

you yet live! I don’t want that secret 

penetrated—ever—since it would take 

away my fun—the thrill of the joust 

with my perfect opponent. The Joker 

must have the Batman! Nay, the Joker 

deserves the Batman! What fun would 

there be in humbling mere policemen? I 

am the greatest criminal ever known! Ha 

Ha Ha Ha! And for anyone else to destroy 

the Batman would be unworthy of me! 

(Englehart, “Laughing” 1978, 12). 
The Joker rates himself by rating his opponent—he is a great criminal 
because he has a great hero to oppose him. Their relationship is what 
makes his criminal life worthwhile. 


Arch-Enemy 
In the archenemy relationship, the villain is the hero’s greatest 
opponent, typically the one he has faced most often. The archenemy 
relationship always comments on the nature of the hero. The defect 
that makes the villain villainous is exactly what the hero resists. 
The Red Skull stands for Nazi ideology and anti-democratic values, 
which the Aryan-looking tibermensch Steve Rogers rejects. The Joker 
represents a self-centered response to tragedy that Batman, who has 
suffered a similar tragedy and loss, must resist. On the television 
show Smallville, Lex Luthor stands for the moral shortcuts that Clark 
Kent must resist to avoid becoming the tyrant as his father Jor-El 
seemingly wants. Perhaps the most telling arch-enemy relationship 
is that of Professor X and Magneto. Once they were friends who 
shared a vision—or at least a fear—of what mutants could become 
in the world and of how humanity would respond. Xavier chose the 
path of peaceful integration, Magneto the path of violent opposition 
to the threat humanity posed mutanity. In a very real sense, they 
have identical goals—the safety of mutantkind—but Xavier chooses 
the arduous, slower, path of cooperation, whereas Magneto’s plans 
would result in Homo superior ruling the earth and replacing Homo 
sapiens with Magneto ruling over the mutants. Xavier is selfless and 
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therefore a hero; Magneto is selfish, and therefore a villain. 


Doppelganger 
The doppelganger is a villain with the same powers as the hero 
and most often a very similar visual look. The purest example is 


The Flash #225 © 1974 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Captain Marvel’s red costume is inverted in Black Adam’s black 
costume; as is Spider-Man’s in Venom’s. In some cases the inversion 
is taken to a higher level, as with the armored opponents Iron Man, 
a capitalist in his Tony Stark identity, and the Crimson Dynamo, a 
communist agent. These villains offer the toughest challenge to the 
hero because they have the same powers but are not bound by the 
heroic code. 

A rare variant of this relationship exists, the opposite 
doppleganger. The opposite doppleganger reverses the powers and 
appearance of the hero. Man-Bat, who originally appeared as a 
monster supervillain, inverts Batman’s name, and appears more as 
a bat than a man. The Hulk villain the Leader is small with a large 
cranitum—he is all brain, whereas the Hulk is all body. The Silver- 
Age Flash’s first villain, Turtleman, has the opposite sobriquet to the 
Flash; he is the slowest man alive. 


Oedipal 
An Oedipal villain has a Freudian relationship with the hero; he 
represents the hero’s relationship to his parents. The clearest example 
of this relationship is Superman, who primarily battles versions of 
his father.*° According to Michael Fleisher: 
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The horrendous cataclysm that destroyed 
Krypton occurred at a time when the 
infant Superman was grappling with the 
agonizing complexity of his affectional 
and erotic feelings toward Lara, his 
mother. In Oedipal terms, the infant 
Superman wished his father dead so that 
he could possess his mother. And then, 
all at once, the first part of the forbidden 
fantasy came true: the entire planet 
exploded and his father died. (Superman 
1978, 396). 

Compounding this Oedipal tension is the fact that Lara specifically 

rejected Kal in favor of Jor-El. 


Superman #53 © 1948 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

In Oedipal terms, she could have rejected Jor-El by suggesting 
that he save himself while she and Kal remained on Krypton. This 
rejection is made explicit in the first initial comic book version of 
the origin (Superman #53, 1948). The rocket is large enough to carry 
one adult along with the child. Jor-El suggests that Lara take their 
baby to earth, but she rejects this idea, telling Jor-El that her place 
is by his side. Instead of a long life on Earth as Supermom to her 
son, Lara chose death as an ordinary woman with her husband. Thus 
she rejects both Kal and the Superman he would become, banishing 
him to a life isolated from his past and leaving him to discover his 
Kryptonian heritage slowly and on his own. 

Fleisher further proposes that the personality of Clark Kent 
emerged from this cataclysm. Having seen what his fantasies could 
produce, Kal-El created Clark Kent as a way of denying his awesome 
power, “of protecting the universe from his awesomely destructive 
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fantasies of death and cataclysm” (Superman 1978, 396). Clark 
Kent, therefore, is the outward expression of Superman’s inner self. 
Superman sees himself as weak and inadequate because of survivor 
guilt. He feels anger at having been abandoned by Kryptonians. At 
the moment of his planet’s death, he was not super, he was impotent; 
a spineless Clark Kent fleeing the destruction of his home and people 
instead of a powerful, potent Superman coming to their rescue. 

Deep feelings of worthlessness and self-loathing by perceived 
rejection by his parents find their outward expression in the 
personality of Clark Kent who “reinforces and confirms his own 
lowly estimation of himself by arousing the loathing and contempt 
of others through his cringing, unmanly behavior. On the other hand, 
Superman’s mortal anger at his parents for having ‘rejected’ him 
finds socially acceptable expression in the personality of Superman, 
who has sublimated his enormous aggressive impulses to the task of 
battling evildoers and apprehending criminals” (396). 

Superman desires to be loved as Clark Kent, which makes 
sense if Clark is the true persona and Superman the masquerade. 
“When Clark Kent is viewed as Superman’s inner self, however, it 
becomes immediately apparent why Superman is so anxious to win 
acceptance in this identity.” (396). The Clark persona is the only 
place Kal-El can express vulnerability. The Superman persona is 
the embodiment of “strength, control, omnipotence, and perfection 
while Clark Kent personifies weakness, cowardice, helplessness, 
and inadequacy” (396). 

The infant Kal-El likely “unconsciously despised the Kents 
for being ordinary and elderly, for compromising his exalted 
Kryptonian heritage, and for not loving him as much as, in his child’s 
imagination, his real parents would have loved him had they only 
lived. Superman’s unconscious hatred of the Kents finds expression 
in the personality of Clark Kent, which is in many ways a distorted 
caricature of Jonathan Kent. Superman, after all, is the great man 
that he might have been had he grown to maturity on Krypton. Clark 
Kent is the bumbling son of a small-time farmer whose greatest 
achievement in life was operating a general store” (396). 

This explanation fits nicely with the pre-Crisis Superman and 
is more archetypal. John Byrne’s revamp of Superman included 
bringing the two identities closer together in personality and making 
Krypton less welcoming and accepting of Kal-El. It is easier for the 
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post-Crisis Superman to reject Jor-El and Krypton because of the 
sterility and emotional distance of the culture. 

Fleisher missed several additional aspects of the Oedipal nature 
of the Kal-El/Jor-El relationship. Lester Roebuck in “The Good, the 
Bad, and the Oedipal” proposes that Superman’s foes, particularly 
Lex Luthor, represent twisted father figures, and Superman’s 
struggles against them are therefore Oedipal. Kal and Jor-El and 
his father look identical.*? Lois looks just like Lara. Lara Lor- 
Van, Kal-El’s mother’s maiden name, reproduces the “LL” motif 
of Superman’s primary romantic involvements (Lois Lane, Lana 
Lang, Lori Lemaris, and Lyla Ler-Rol). So does her married name, 
Lara Jor-El (i.e. Lara El). Kal-El, in his life as Clark Kent, therefore 
attempts to reproduce the relationship of his parents in his own life 
by finding the woman most like his mother. 

Superman’s chief supervillain, Lex Luthor, stands out as a twisted 
version of Jor-El. Luthor is a leading scientist on Earth, but unlike 
Jor-El he has turned his gifts to selfish pursuits. An even greater 
Oedipal aspect of their relationship was the attempt by Lex Luthor 
to replace Jor-El (Superman #170, July 1964). He once went back 
in time in order to romance Lara and become Superman’s father, 
reasoning that a son could not oppose his father, even his father’s 
schemes to rule the world. Therefore Lex Luthor gains a double 
Oedipal resonance: he is a father figure who wishes Superman dead 
and tried to take his mother away from him in order to negate his 
heroic persona. 

Superman’s other villains are generally representations of his 
father in the role of leading scientist. Brainiac is an especially 
interesting inversion of Jor-El. Jor-El sought in a variety of ways 
to save his home planet. He discovered the Phantom Zone, into 
which Krypton could have projected its population. But the only 
Kryptonians who survived in the Phantom Zone were its criminals. So 
Jor-El’s genius only managed to save the worst of Krypton. Brainiac 
seeks to repopulate his home planet, which has been decimated by a 
plague, by shrinking cities from various planets and putting them in 
jars with the idea of returning them to their original size on his home 
world (Action #242, July 1958). Before the destruction of Krypton, 
Brainiac shrinks and steals its capital, Kandor, thereby preserving 
the best of the planet’s heritage. Where Jor-El tried to preserve the 
planet but only managed to save its worst element, Brainiac saved 
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its best element through theft. 


Displacement 

Supervillains can represent a displaced aspect of the hero that the 
hero struggles with. This relationship is best represented by Batman. 
Like Superman’s villains, Batman’s opponents emerge out of Bruce 
Wayne’s relationship with his father. Batman’s relationship with his 
father is much less ambivalent than Superman’s, but his internal 
struggles are much more intense. In discussing Batman, Richard 
Reynolds asserts, “The great Batman villains all mirror some key 
point in Batman’s character, a point of reference which gives their 
villainy special purchase within the metatext of the Batman myth” 
(Superheroes 1994, 68). Most of Batman’s villains adopt costumed 
identities in attempts to make sense of the world, just as Bruce Wayne 
took on the Batman identity to make sense of the world in which his 
parents were killed. For Bruce Wayne, a part of himself died when his 
father died. Unlike Kal-El, Bruce knew his parents; he was about ten 
years old when they were killed. Further his childhood is typically 
depicted as happy and his relationship with his parents as warm and 
loving. Unlike Kal-El, Bruce Wayne’s connection with his family 
and heritage was not broken at the moment of his parents’ deaths. 
He did not need to rediscover that heritage; through his accumulated 
wealth and his servant Alfred, Thomas Wayne provided for his son 
after his own death.** 

Bruce and Thomas Wayne resemble each other greatly and 
when Bruce Wayne took on the identity of Batman he was taking 
on a mantle his father had previously worn (Detective Comics #235, 
September 1956). Dr. Wayne and his wife Martha attend a costume 
party with the theme of flying creatures. Wayne wins first prize for 
his bat-man costume, when crooks burst in needing a doctor. They 
take Wayne to the injured bank robber Lew Moxon, who needs a 
bullet removed from his shoulder. In typical Batman fashion, Wayne 
defeats the crooks. Moxon swears revenge and after being released 
from prison arranges the murder of Thomas Wayne. Years later Bruce 
Wayne finds his father’s bat-man costume, a can of film shot at the 
costume party, and a diary explaining it all. He hunts down Moxon 
and confronts him in his father’s costume. Seeing the costume brings 
back Moxon’s amnesia-wiped memory and he flees into traffic to be 
run over by a truck. Thus Batman solves the murder that started his 
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transformation from ordinary boy into superhero. This story adds an 
element to the origin by asserting that Bruce Wayne’s subconscious 
memory of his father’s costume was prompted by the bat that flew in 
his window. Though this adventure is a retcon, it fits with the overall 
story of Bruce’s relationship with his father. Just as he carries on the 
Wayne name and the good works of Thomas Wayne, so does Bruce 
carry on the bat identity of his father—he takes up the bat mantle 
that was partially responsible for his father’s death. Thomas Wayne’s 
bat-man costume led to his death, which caused Bruce Wayne to 
seek vengeance against the criminal underworld that had shattered 
his childhood, and thus Bruce took on the image of the bat, closing 
the circle by becoming his father in a psychological sense. 


= 


Detective Comics #235 © 1956 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

In contrast to Kal-El, Bruce Wayne had outgrown the Oedipal 
stage when his parents were murdered. Their deaths ended Bruce’s 
childhood. His obsession with revenge took over and he essentially 
became an adult, in charge of the Wayne family fortune. What 
should have been his happy late childhood and adolescence was 
changed into his adulthood because of the actions of Joe Chill and 
Lew Moxon. Thomas Wayne represents Bruce’s secure, stable world 
and happy childhood; therefore, he represents the portion of himself 
that Bruce Wayne lost and also the portion that he has to suppress. 
Bruce has to suppress the pleasure-indulging and selfish portion of 
his personality in order to fulfill the duty of being Batman. Batman’s 
villains represent that pleasure-principle and selfish personality— 
his id—gone out of control. They represent what Batman would like 
to allow himself to do or become and he is relentless in pursuing 
them because he is relentless in pursuing the restraint of that aspect 
of his personality. Bruce Wayne’s feelings of worthlessness and self- 
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loathing arise from survivor’s guilt—he stood by while his parents 
were murdered. He takes out this anger at himself upon criminals, but 
since he can never capture the one person he really holds responsible 
for their deaths (himself), his battle can never end. 

This characterization of Bruce Wayne’s relationship with his 
alter ego explains why comics creators have come to see Batman as 
a kind of beast that Bruce Wayne has to control. The best developed 
presentation of this view comes in Frank Miller’s Batman: The Dark 
Knight Returns in which Batman has been retired for ten years, a 
time during which Bruce Wayne has spent trying to keep the bat 
down through alcohol and growing a mustache, which would show 
under his mask and perhaps give his identity away. 


Batman: The Dark Knight Returns #1 © 1986 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

But he ultimately cannot, as is demonstrated when Wayne comes 
upstairs from the Batcave and Alfred asks him what happened to 
his mustache. He shaved it off without being aware he was doing 
so, removing one mask so that he could resume the wearing of 
another. 

Batman’s first supervillain, the Monk, is a twisted version of 
himself. The Monk’s “brain is the product of years of intense study 
and seclusion” (Finger 1939, 1). The Monk operates at night and can 
turn himself into a wolf, just as Bruce Wayne operates at night and 
effectively turns himself into a bat. Many of Batman’s other villains 
suffered one bad day, as Bruce Wayne did, but their grief and anger 
turned inward and twisted them so that they take out their pain and 
hurt on society. Interestingly, like Batman their wounds often come 
from criminals, but instead of turning their hatred toward crime as 
Bruce Wayne did, they join with criminals in despoiling society. 

Alan Moore and Brian Bolland address this aspect of the Joker’s 
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criminal identity in Batman: The Killing Joke (1988). The Joker 
attacks and maims (and perhaps rapes) Barbara (Batgirl) Gordon 
in front of her father, Police Commissioner Gordon. He kidnaps 
Gordon in order to drive him mad by running him through a 
crazy carnival ride featuring pictures he has taken of the attack on 
Gordon’s daughter. The Joker wants to demonstrate that “All it takes 
is one bad day to reduce the sanest man alive to lunacy” (35). The 
Joker wants to validate his own insanity. Besides telling the story 
of Gordon’s rescue by Batman, The Killing Joke recounts the most 
detailed origin of the Joker to date. The Joker was once a struggling, 
unemployed stand-up comic named Jack with a pregnant wife. To 
get money, he agreed to guide criminals through the chemical plant, 
where he once worked as a chemist, in order to rob the playing card 
factory next door. On the day of the robbery, his wife dies when a 
baby bottle heater she is testing shorts out and electrocutes her. The 
robbery also goes badly and Jack dives into chemical waste pool 
to escape. The chemicals permanently disfigure him, leaving him 
with the white skin and green hair that prompted his Joker identity. 
The events of this day drove him over the edge, and he argues that 
anyone would have been driven crazy by such a day. 

Batman faced a similar day when his parents were killed. The 
Killing Joke argues that villainy and heroism proceed out of the 
same confrontation with absurdity. The apparent meaninglessness 
of the world is summed up in the killing of loved ones. Batman was 
able to deal with these events better than the Joker was, but both 
have their origins in a single bad day and the way they dealt with its 
consequences. Interestingly, when Batman goes to visit the Joker at 
Arkham Asylum in order to talk over their conflict in an attempt to 
avert it ending in the murder of one by another, he passes Two-Face, 
his split face divided by the barred window of his door. Gordon, 
Batman, Two-Face, and the Joker represent a continuum of response 
to law and crime. 
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Batman: The Killing Joke © 1988 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Gordon has a single face and represents law and sanity, the 
proper construction of authority and an unproblematic relationship 
with reality. Gordon’s world makes sense and is codified in the law. 
When Batman arrives at the amusement park and frees Gordon, the 
commissioner admonishes the crime fighter, “I want him brought 
in...and I want him brought in by the book!...By the book, you hear? 
We have to show him! We have to show him that our way works!” 
(40). 


Batman: The Killing Joke © 1988 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Batman has two faces—Bruce Wayne and the Batman, representing 
his encounter with the meaninglessness of the universe via the 
senseless death of a good man and woman who should not have 
been killed in a just universe. As Batman, his face is split between 
his mask (above) and face (below), thus representing his dual nature 
and his incomplete transition into the world of insanity. He holds 
half of himself back, going much farther than Gordon but not fully 
committing to a solipsistic view of the world. He brings the Joker 
in; he does not kill him. 
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Batman: The Killing Joke © 1988 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

Two-Face also has two faces, but his split vertically, the opposite 
of Batman’s. Two-Face’s faces are also permanent. He cannot slip out 
of his superidentity as Batman can. Two-Face suffered a bad day like 
Batman and the Joker. He was once Harvey “Apollo” Dent, dashing 
and handsome crusading district attorney who worked alongside 
Batman before Gordon became commissioner. At his murder trial, 
enraged gangster “Boss” Maroni hurled acid at the D.A. in order to 
disfigure him, but Batman deflected it and the acid only scarred the 
left side of Dent’s face and his left hand. The only plastic surgeon 
who could heal him is trapped in a Nazi concentration camp. Dent’s 
disfigurement drives his fiancée away and despondent, he seizes on 
Boss Maroni’s two-headed silver dollar, a crucial piece of evidence 
from Maron1’s trial, scars one head and flips the coin to determine 
if he should wait for Dr. Ekhart to be free or if he should take his 
outcast status literally and turn to crime. The scarred side turns 
up and he turns into a supervillain. Like Batman, Two-Face only 
borders on insanity. He uses his coin to make sense of the world, 
flipping it to determine the nature of the crimes he commits and to 
make all his decisions. If the unscarred side turns up, he commits 
a daytime robbery and turns the loot over to charity. If the scarred 
side, the crime is at night for his own gain. Also like Batman, Two- 
Face’s creates his own relationship to the law, a very individualized 
one, but one with some controls. 
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Batman: The Killing Joke © 1988 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

The Joker has one face, a permanent joker-face, and seemingly 
has no control or outside consideration over his actions. His is an 
individualistic anarchy without loyalty or consideration for others. 
He wants only what he wants, regardless of the consequences. This 
solipsistic approach to the universe is perhaps best illustrated with 
the story “The Laughing Fish” by Steve Englehart and Marshal 
Rogers (Detective Comics #475). The Joker dumps his joker-toxin 
in the ocean, giving every fish a joker-face. He then attempts to 
copyright his likeness so that he will get a percentage of every fish 
sold in the country. He wants to permanently stamp his unique face 
on nature, to transform the world in his image. The Joker-toxin he 
uses also illustrates the Joker’s way of dealing with the insanity he 
feels operates in the world. Joker-toxin kills and turns its victim 
into a hideous duplicate of the Joker, laughing until dead and then 
stuck in a rigor-mortis smile duplicating the Joker’s own look. In 
The Dark Knight, the Joker gasses the studio audience of the David 
Endocrine show with his toxin, killing them all and transforming 
them into laughing duplicates of himself. He seeks to make the 
world comprehensible by transforming it into a twisted parody of 
himself. 


Rogues Gallery 
A rogues gallery is a band of villains who repeatedly face off against 
one hero. Typically they oppose him individually, but they often team 
up in various combinations. The rogues gallery reflects the hero in 
some way. The Flash’s rogues gallery is collection of single-powered 
supervillains—each villain has a central motif: cold (Captain Cold), 
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heat (Heat Wave), mirrors (Mirror Master), the weather (Weather 
Wizard), etc. The Flash also has a single superpower—speed—but 
he is well known for using that speed to produce a whole range of 
superpowered effects, such as invisibility, intangibility, time travel, 
whirlwinds, appearing to be in more than one place, and so on. So 
the Flash represents many powers in one power, whereas the rogue’s 
gallery represents the combination of single powers. 
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The Flash #254 © 1977 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 


Proactive and Reactive 
In anarrative sense, villains are proactive and heroes are reactive. The 
villain’s machinations drive the plot. The hero reacts to the villain’s 
threat, which justifies the hero’s violence. But on a generic level, 
the villain is reactive; that is, supervillains are created in reaction 
to the hero’s ability to defeat ordinary criminals in order to create 
narrative tension. This idea of villain inflation is raised in Batman 
Begins (2005) and Batman: The Dark Knight Returns (1986). At the 
end of Batman Begins, Batman meets Lieutenant James Gordon atop 
police headquarters. Gordon expresses the concern that Batman’s 
existence, though useful in the fight against Ra’s Al-Ghul and the 
Scarecrow, pushes criminals to heighten their attacks. Batman 
asserts, “We can bring Gotham back.” Gordon rejoins, “What about 
escalation? We start carrying semi-automatics, they buy automatics. 
We start wearing Kevlar, they buy armor-piercing rounds. And 
you’re wearing a mask and jumping off rooftops. Now take this guy, 
armed robbery, double homicide. Got a taste for the theatrical like 
you, leaves a calling card,” and he hands Batman a evidence-bagged 
joker playing card. Implied here is the idea that the next escalation 
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will be from ordinary gangsters and mob leaders to masked, theatrical 
supercriminals who will take crime to horrific new heights. Because 
the implied but unnamed Joker seems to be responding to the debut 
of Batman, it seems that Gordon may be correct. 

In Dark Knight, Dr. Bartholmew Wolper, the psycholgist who 
has been treating Harvey Dent, proposes a theory for this escalation 
while arguing that Two-Face is not to blame for his crimes, “Batman’s 
psychotic sublimative/psycho-erotic behavior pattern is like a net. 
Weak-egoed neurotics like Harvey are drawn into corresponding 
intersticing patters. You might say Batman commits the crimes using 
his so-called villains as narcissistic proxies” (47). Wolper goes on 
to describe the public psyche as a vast membrane. When Batman 
acts, he strikes that membrane through the media that report on his 
vigilantism. The membrane springs back through the creation of 
“ideological dopplegangers” like Two-Face, who are “bent to the 
matrix of Batman’s pathological self-delusion. Batman is, in this 
context, ...a social disease” (66). Miller presents Wolper as a figure 
of scorn and ridicule, a pointy-headed liberal elitist who cannot see 
outside his ivory tower to the effects criminals have on society and 
to the common-sense fact that criminals are responsible for their 
own crimes. 

At the same time, Miller undercuts this ridicule by showing 
that criminals react to Batman instead of Batman solely reacting to 
criminals. In Dark Knight, the Joker has been comatose ever since 
Batman retired. In Arkham Asylum he sits in front of a television, 
on which Lana Lang and a liberal pundit debate the value and 
effect of Batman’s vigilantism. The Joker slowly emerges from his 
catatonia. 


Batman: The Dark Knight Returns #2 © 1986 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
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The Joker’s return to consciousness is a perfect demonstration of 
the validity of Wolper’s analysis of Batman’s effect on the public 
psyche. The Joker is a weak-egoed ideological doppleganger who 
bends to the matrix of Batman’s pathological self-delusion that 
costumed vigilantism is an effective response to crime. 

Narratively, though, the superhero is reactive, and this reactivity 
is grounded in the superhero code. The superhero code is an aspect of 
the mission. The superhero’s goal is the greater good of humanity and 
his society, which he pursues through his own interpretation of right 
and law, and his application of might to support that interpretation. 
Superheroes are willing and able to violate the civil and legal rights of 
others because of their code. This willingness and ability derive from 
a central tenet of the superhero code: the possession of superpowers 
or extraordinary abilities is enough to qualify one to make and act 
upon an individualized interpretation of justice. Simply stated the 
mask (symbol of the superhero’s authority) confers the right usually 
only accorded, and only partially at that, to the badge (symbol 
of the policeman’s authority). All superheroes assume that their 
powers give them the right to take justice into their own hands and 
act outside the law, a right even policemen do not have. Stan Lee’s 
axiom, “with great power comes great responsibility,” justifies this 
central tenet of the superhero code. But this responsibility operates 
within the context of endemic criminality. Criminals commit crimes 
that cannot be stopped by the ordinary authorities, superpowers 
enable the superhero to oppose the threat that overwhelms the forces 
of society and so it is the responsibility of the hero to react to that 
threat and use his great powers to fight crime. 

The exception to the code is killing. Although both Superman 
and Batman killed during their first year, and the Spectre went on 
a nasty spree of deadly punishment in the Bronze Age, killing is 
generally regarded as a line that superheroes will not cross because it 
makes them too much like the criminals they fight. Killing also takes 
the hero from being reactive—responding to crime and working to 
support the criminal justice system by turning criminals over to the 
authorities for trial and punishment—to proactive, taking the powers 
of the jury and judge into their own hands. 
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Adventure Comics #432 © 1974 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

When the superhero attempts to be proactive, he essentially 
becomes a villain, as with Ozymandias in Watchmen. Ozymandias 
sees that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are headed to nuclear confrontation 
and so fakes an alien incursion to give the superpowers a common 
enemy to join forces against. His plan works, and it seems that a 
nuclear catastrophe is averted, but at the cost of millions of deaths 
as the fake alien sends out a telepathic burst that kills most New 
Yorkers and drives the rest mad. Ozymandias started as a superhero 
but ended as the greatest mass murderer in history in a proactive 
attempt to save the world. 

In limited series, such as Watchmen, proactive superheroing 
complicates the moral action, in ongoing series it provides conflict 
and drama, but it does not seem to last. In his early days, Superman is 
quite proactive, but is treated narratively as a hero. He is at his most 
proactive in Action Comics #12 when he declares war on reckless 
drivers. Superman takes on every element of society, from the 
crooked cop grafting a bribe out of a stopped speeder to drunk and 
reckless drivers, to an auto dealer who sells junkers, to the mayor who 
does not adequately enforce speed and other safety laws. Superman 
completely destroys the factory of the Bates Motor Company for 
building shoddy cars, resulting in the loss of jobs for factory workers 
in the midst of the Depression. Bates has done nothing illegal, but 
the immorality of his actions deserves punishment in Superman’s 
view. And not only political officials and capitalists are at risk 
from Superman’s wrath. A well-dressed, respectable-appearing 
gentleman calls the police to say that someone has thrown his car up 
on top of his garage; he seems well-off enough to maintain his car 
in proper working condition, and no indication is given as to why 
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Superman moved his car. Superman wrecks the impounded cars of 
traffic violators. He straightens out a dangerous curve by tearing 
through a hill, possibly taking—in the Constitutional sense—private 
land without compensation. Furthermore, when Superman takes to 
the radio waves to issue his declaration of war on reckless drivers, 
he breaks into radio station WVUX through a window and then 
a door on his way to the microphone, and finally destroys a brick 
wall during his exit. Later the same day just after a tuckpointer has 
repaired the hole, Superman bursts through the same wall into the 
radio station again and holds the newscaster over his head while 
repeating his earlier warning. In wrecking the walls of this radio 
station, he destroys the private property of citizens who commit 
no crimes merely to convenience himself—he clearly could have 
entered and exited the studio in a less destructive way. Superman’s 
desire for social change and social justice leads him to punish the 
guilty as well as destroy property of the completely innocent. In his 
view, every single person in Metropolis is responsible for the traffic 
fatality rate. Superman was shortly thereafter denuded of his public- 
spirited vigilantism. 

The problem for the creator is that the proactive superhero 
runs into the trap of most SF supermen: he risks becoming a ruler, 
savior, or destroyer, essentially a villain in the first and last roles. 
Philip Wylie’s characters Hugo Danner from Gladiator and William 
Carpenter from Murderer Invisible confront this very issue and choose 
opposite paths. Danner sees that the only way he can effectively 
affect society is to become a tyrant and use physical force to better 
the human condition, but no matter how well he rules people will 
hate him. Carpenter is comfortable being hated and attempt to enact 
this sort of tyranny, but the authorities are more capable than he 
suspects and they hunt him down and execute him. 

The issue of proactivity is at the heart of the television program 
Smallville. Clark Kent learns over and over again that moral shortcuts 
do not work. He sees Jonathan and Martha Kent cut a deal with 
Lionel Luthor to officially adopt Clark, but at the price of bringing 
LuthorCorp to Smallville. Clark uses his abilities to become a football 
hero, but learns through the example of another empowered player 
who murders to hide his kryptonite-fueled advantage that winning 
football games by unfairly using superpowers is morally corrosive. 
Lex Luthor, in contrast, consistently takes moral shortcuts—whether 
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in a naval weapons system that kills fish or in paying off women he 
dumps with diamond earrings sent by courier—and throughout the 
series slides down the slippery slope to supervillainy. Every time a 
character tells a lie, cuts a corner, or acts in a morally suspect way, it 
comes back to haunt them. These lessons teach Clark self-restraint, 
and only this self-restraint could keep a hero reactive, could keep a 
hero from becoming a tyrant. 

In the comics proactivity seems to be a narrative dead end in the 
superhero genre. Alan Moore’s Miracleman decides that he cannot 
leave humanity’s path to itself, so he takes over governance of the 
planet, along with Miraclewoman and the rest of the Miracle Family. 
The series shifts from being a superhero genre comic book to a 
meditation on the discontents of utopia, which Neil Gaiman takes in 
interesting directions. But the series pulls away from superheroes, 
because in a utopia the superheroes rule instead of fighting crime 
and hence are not really superheroes at all. 

Other proactive-superhero books break down or fall apart for a 
variety of reasons, whether because a main character—like Iron Man 
in Force Works—turns out to be under the control of a supervillain, 
or because a key creator leaves the series—like Warren Ellis and 
The Authority, or just because the series loses its narrative force—as 
with Extreme Justice and X-Force. 

This brief overview of proactive superhero series seems to 
suggest that the superhero has to be reactive to operate effectively 
within the genre, at least in terms of open-ended serial narratives. 
Individual graphic novels or movies can discuss the proactive 
superhero profitably, but proactivity as a central focus seems to 
cause a shift in narrative strategy away from the superhero formula 
and towards a use of the superhero as metaphor, along the lines of 
literary fiction. Conversely, the supervillain must remain proactive 
to create the menace the superhero reacts to. 


Conclusion 
Supervillains are not unique to the superhero genre but have roots 
that go back through the adventure narratives of the last two centuries 
into epics, legends, and mythology. Though the superhero genre is 
a twentieth-century invention, the superhero likewise has roots in 
such ancient materials. What does the superhero draw from myth, 
legend, and epic? 


Chapter 5 
The Prehistory of the Superhero: 
The Roots in Myth, Epic, and Legend 


The Pre-Genre Stage 

According to John Cawelti, “a formulaic pattern will be in existence 
for a considerable period of time before it is conceived of by its 
creators and audience as a genre” (Adventure 1976, 8). Before the 
Western film genre emerged, the formula existed in literary forms that 
laid out the trans-media Western genre’s ideological parameters. The 
same can be said of other genres, whether discussing the journalistic 
or stage depictions of gangsters before the earliest film portrayals 
or the existence of literary conventions stretching backward in 
history. These links can typically only be established in hindsight. 
At some point certain motifs, icons, and themes come into existence 
that later play significant roles in the creation of a genre.*? Before 
that preliminary point, only the primordial “roots” of a genre can 
be traced, but after that certain point and for a significant period 
of time the initial prototypes of a genre’s conventions coalesce and 
are a part of other narrative forms and story genres. I designate the 
period before this point as the Proto Age; the myths, legends, and 
epics of this period serve as the roots for all the adventure meta- 
genres and contain the prototypes of all the heroes of the adventure 
meta-genre. 


The Proto Age 
The Proto Age stretches far back into mythological hero stories, 
which historically tend to follow stories of the cosmic creation and 
establishment of a pantheon of gods. These stories serve as a way 
of bridging the divide between the divine and the human. Heroes, 
particularly in classical mythology, serve as intermediaries between 
gods and humans, acting in and passing between the two worlds 
in the stories told about them. The link between mythological and 
legendary heroes and superheroes is clearly indicated by Jerry 
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Siegel’s reminiscences about creating Superman: “All of a sudden it 
hits me. I conceive of a character like Samson, Hercules, and all the 
strong men I ever heard of rolled into one. Only more so” (qtd. in 
Goulart, Over 1991, 74). The Golden Age Flash explicitly draws on 
the iconography of the Greek god Hermes with his winged helmet 
and boots. 


Flash Comics #1 © 1940 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 

In his discussion of the origination of Thor, Stan Lee claims that 
he and a radio host had been discussing Marvel comics and the host 
“referred to them as a twentieth-century mythology” with “an entire 
contemporary mythos, a family of legends that might be handed 
down to future generations” (Lee, Origins 1974, 178).*° Although 
the centrality of superheroes to modern life asserted here is greatly 
overstated, the stories told about them do have parallels to those of 
ancient mythologies. The surface similarities between superheroes 
and mythological heroes are several. Acompany’s cast of superheroes 
can be seen as paralleling a culture’s pantheon of gods and heroes, 
with similar parallels between their extraordinary powers and tales 
of adventure. The crossing of heroes and gods into each other’s 
stories—e.g. Athena’s presence in the J/liad, the Odyssey, and the 
Argonautica—has a surface similarity to the continuity of comic 
book universes with crossovers, guest stars, and team-ups. Another 
surface similarity is the use of various characters by succeeding 
authors who retell stories and add to the mythos’ continuity: Virgil’s 
retelling of the Trojan War in the Aeneid or Frank Miller’s retelling 
of Batman’s early career in Year One. 

Specific conventions of the superhero genre have definite roots 
in stories of mythological and legendary heroes, particularly in the 
epic poems that retell their tales. Samson’s strength served directly 
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as inspiration for Superman’s. His weakness, a haircut, may be 
an unacknowledged archetype for the vulnerabilities that afflict 
superheroes, such as kryptonite. Other mythological strongmen 
do not have such weaknesses because their strength is inborn and 
generally comes from a blood relationship with the divine, as 
Hercules is the son of Zeus for example. Samson has no such direct 
relationship with the god of the Israelites; the people of Israel keep 
a covenant with their god and are rewarded for staying faithful to it. 
Samson’s covenant is that of the Nazarite, one who has separated 
“himself unto the Lord” and remained pure (Numbers 6:5). An 
element of this purity is growing one’s hair and never cutting it. 
Delilah, a Philistine spy, learns this secret from Samson and shaves 
his locks while he sleeps, thus robbing him of his potency. Although 
the secret of Samson’s strength resides in the maintenance of his 
Nazarite oath, the symbol of that oath, his hair, can be attacked by 
his enemies, just as the gravity rod of Starman can be stolen or Billy 
Batson’s cry of “Shazam!” muffled. 

An even older epic establishes the conventions of the hero and 
his sidekick, as well as the idea of transcendent, or super, powers 
being available to mortal beings. The Epic of Gilgamesh tells the 
story of the semi-divine but mortal king of ancient Uruk, Gilgamesh, 
who defeats and befriends a monster-man, Enkidu, sent against his 
kingdom by the gods as a punishment for Gilgamesh’s despotic 
and predatory rule. After Enkidu has a dream, he and Gilgamesh 
set out to fight Khumbaba the Strong, king and guardian of the 
Cedar Mountain, whom they defeat with the aid of the gods. Ishtar, 
goddess of love and war, tempts Gilgamesh to become her lover and 
husband, but he refuses, knowing the deadly result of surrendering 
to her love. To avenge her hurt, Ishtar strikes Enkidu with a grave 
and fatal illness. In fear of a similar death, Gilgamesh seeks the 
power of immortality but fails a test. Returned home, Gilgamesh 
learns of a plant growing at the bottom of the ocean that returns 
youth to the aged; he finds the magic plant but loses it on his journey 
home before he can devour it.*! 

Gilgamesh’s story contains several elements of the superhero 
genre that are also common to other hero stories. Enkidu serves as 
Gilgamesh’s sidekick just as Patroclus did for Achilles, Iolaus and 
Hylas for Hercules, and Robin for Batman. Enkidu also establishes 
the pattern of the outsider sidekick in a homoerotically charged 
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relationship with the hero. Leslie Fiedler defines this relationship 
as the “myth of the dark beloved” in “Come Back to the Raft Ag’ in, 
Huck Honey” (1955, 149). He finds an archetype of “mutual love of 
a white man and a colored” (146) running through American “boys’ 
books,” such as Moby-Dick, Last of the Mohicans, or Huckleberry 
Finn (original emphasis 144). The white hero-groom and his 
“colored” sidekick-bride—whether black, Indian, or Polynesian— 
are symbolically married. This “sacred marriage” expresses a way 
of overcoming “our unconfessed universal fear objectified in the 
writer’s [alienated] status [...] that compelling anxiety [...] that we 
may not be loved, that we are loved for our possessions and not 
ourselves, that we are really—alone” because our “dark-skinned 
beloved will take us in [...] without rancor or the insult of forgiveness” 
(original emphasis 150). In his arms, we need not be forgiven our 
racism, “as if our offense against him were long ago remitted, were 
never truly real” (150). But our guilt cannot be so easily elided and 
the dark beloved must suffer or die “so that the final reconciliation 
may seem more believable and tender” (151). Fielder specifically 
links this homoerotic relationship to white America’s racial iniquity: 
“Behind the white American’s nightmare that someday, no longer 
tourist, inheritor, or liberator, he will be rejected, refused, he dreams 
of his acceptance at the breast he has most utterly offended” (151). 
This pattern clearly runs through American literature and popular 
culture finding expression in Ishmael and Queequeg, Huck and Jim, 
Hawkeye and Chingachgook, John Carter and Tars Tarkas, and the 
Lone Ranger and Tonto. 

Although Fiedler’s myth of the dark beloved may hold valid 
for white America, Enkidu’s relationship with Gilgamesh belies the 
particularistic notion that the sacred marriage of the hero-groom 
and sidekick-bride is limited to American literature. Gilgamesh 
oversteps his bounds as king of Uruk by taking the city’s sons for 
war and its daughters for love, and the gods answer the people’s 
prayers by creating Enkidu, a monster-man, to teach the king a 
lesson. Like the “colored” men of American literature, Enkidu is 
a social outsider with deep connections to the natural world. Like 
them he is also figured as female, having “long hair like a woman’s; 
it waved like the hair of Nisaba, the goddess of corn,” thus linking 
Enkidu to an image of female fertility (Gilgamesh 1972, 63). 
Gilgamesh emasculates the savage wildman by sending a harlot to 
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him to take his innocence, thus causing the wild beasts to reject him. 
This rejection weakens Enkidu, and he longs “for a comrade, for 
one who would understand his heart” (65). Gilgamesh is this soul 
mate. Gilgamesh feels a similar pull. He tells his mother Ninsun of 
a dream in which he finds a meteor that he cannot lift, but finds “‘its 
attraction was like the love of a woman”; in a second dream he feels 
drawn to an axe and “loved it like a woman and wore it at [his] side” 
(66, 67). Ninsun interprets these figures as the “strong comrade” 
whom Gilgamesh will love as a woman and never be forsaken by. 
The harlot dresses Enkidu in her own clothing and he “appeared like 
a bridegroom” (67), which is fitting because “Gilgamesh has gone 
into the marriage-house” in order to “celebrate marriage with the 
Queen of Love” (68). Enkidu comes to Uruk where “the bridal bed 
was made, fit for the goddess of love” and waits for Gilgamesh as 
the “bride waited for the bridegroom” (69). They meet, fight, and 
Gilgamesh defeats his monster-man, after which they “embraced 
and their friendship was sealed” (69). 

Like so many sidekicks to come—whether Huck’s Jim tormented 
by Tom Sawyer, Ishmael’s Queequeg shivering with fever, 
Hawkeye’s Chingachgook heartsick over the death of his son Uncas, 
Captain America’s Bucky blown to bits by Baron Zemo’s buzzbomb, 
or Batman’s Robin (Jason Todd) murdered by the Joker—Enkidu 
sickens and dies, stricken by the scorned love-goddess Ishtar.” 
Gilgamesh laments his departed friend, weeping for a week and 
laying a veil on his corpse, “as one veils a bride” (95). The pattern 
identified by Fielder—excepting the racial guilt—of the hero and 
his beloved, suffering sidekick fits the Epic of Gilgamesh. 

Other elements of the superhero genre are present in the Epic of 
Gilgamesh. By rejecting marriage with Ishtar, Gilgamesh renounces 
sexual temptation, as do the Lone Ranger, Doc Savage, Superman, 
and many other adventure heroes following the principle of sexual 
segmentation described in The American Monomyth. Finally, 
Gilgamesh seeks transcendent power, the ability to transcend the 
physical limits of the mortal world. Superpowers perform this 
function. Flight surpasses gravity. Super strength defies the physics 
of mass ratios. Every superpower violates some fundamental law 
of physics just as Gilgamesh tries to violate the fundamental law of 
mortality.* Although he does not attain immortality, by pursuing it 
and encountering methods to achieve it, Gilgamesh in his epic helps 
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to establish the idea of transcending the physical limits of human life, 
an idea of freedom inherent in the superhero. The superhero is free 
from certain limitations—gravity, many of Newton’s laws, certain 
aspects of responsibility—and thus serves as a dream of escape 
for his readers. Gilgamesh’s dream—to escape the boundaries of 
mundane existence—is shared by the readers of superhero tales who 
can similarly escape such boundaries through identification with the 
superhero and his superpowers. 

The epic hero often fights alone or with a companion, but 
occasionally teams up with others. The quest for the Golden Fleece, 
detailed in Apollonius of Rhodes’ epic The Argonautica, can be seen 
as presaging the “showcase” superteams in comics, e.g. the Avengers 
or the Justice League, teams that bring together the greatest heroes 
of a culture or a company to form a team to accomplish a task or 
mission.“ In the case of the Avengers and the Justice League, the 
heroes stay together as a team; the Argonauts disperse following 
the completion of their quest. Among the Argonauts can be found 
precursors of various superhero-types. Jason is the leader, analogous 
to Cyclops of the X-Men, Captain America of the Avengers, or 
Batman of the Justice League. The leader is not the strongest or 
most powerful hero, but the one whose strategies bring the team 
through to victory. Hercules is the “brick” of the team, the big 
strongman, like the Thing, the Beast, or the Hulk. With wings on 
their ankles, Calais and Zetes, the sons of Boreas the North Wind, 
remind a modern reader of the Sub-Mariner, but they prefigure more 
limited flying heroes like Hawkman or the Angel. Euphemus even 
duplicates one of the Flash’s tricks—running on water—and one 
of the Scarlet Speedster’s titles—”the fastest runner in the world” 
(Apollonius 1971, 40). Other mythic and legendary heroes’ abilities 
prefigure other superpowers.** 

The organization of the crew and its voyage parallel later 
superteams. When the Argo lands and the crew members are faced 
with an opponent, the appropriate Argonaut faces the threat. When 
Amycus, king of the Bebryces, demands that the sailors put forward 
a champion to box with him, as is his custom whenever strangers 
visit his kingdom, Pollux—tiater the patron god of boxing—takes his 
challenge and defeats the arrogant king. Winged Calais and Zetes 
free Phineus from the Harpies who raid and defile his table. Other 
heroes face the particular challenges that suit their specific abilities, 
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just as the Justice League splits up into teams to battle a menace 
or the members of the Legion of Super-Heroes take on a group of 
villains and each hero fights the villain appropriate to the superhero’s 
power level. 

In the Viking epic Beowulf, the hero is called by King Hrothgar 
to defeat the monstrous Grendel who besieges the Danish king’s 
mead hall, Heorot. Grendel neatly prefigures the supervillain. As 
the supervillain is the inverted image of the superhero, so too is 
the outlaw Grendel the inverted image of the heroes of Heorot. 
Grendel lives a bitter and lonely exiled existence, jealous of the 
crowded warmth of the Danish feasting hall with its singing bards. 
His invulnerability and preternatural strength make him invincible 
against the attacks of Hrothgar’s warriors, just as the supervillain’s 
power defies the limited abilities of the authorities. He refuses to 
pay wer-gild, the man-price, for his murders, “offering no truce, 
accepting no settlement, no price in gold or land, and paying the 
living for one crime only with another,” thus flouting and denying 
the norms of Viking society (Beowulf 1963, 28). When he makes 
feasting and fellowship impossible, Grendel conquers the world of 
the Danes and rules their mead hall. 


Whiz Comics #2 © 1940 Fawcett Publications. 

These epics also embody the story formulas endemic to superhero 
tales, the classical and American monomyths. The classical 
monomyth, identified by Joseph Campbell, clearly serves as a model 
for the origin stories of superheroes. The core of the monomyth is 
the separation-initiation-return structure. In Campbell’s words, “A 
hero ventures forth from the world of common day into a region of 
supernatural wonder: fabulous forces are there encountered and a 
decisive victory is won: the hero comes back from this mysterious 
adventure with the power to bestow boons on his fellow men” (Hero 
1968, 30). Both Gilgamesh and Jason enact this story formula (185- 
188, 203-204). 
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Whiz Comics #2 © 1940 Fawcett Publications. 
Superhero origins follow this structure, the prototypical example 
being that of Captain Marvel in which Billy Batson is given the 
call to adventure, journeys underground via a mystic subway train 
to confront the elderly wizard Shazam, and returns to the surface 
streets with the powers of Captain Marvel, able to aid mankind. 
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Whiz Comics #2 © 1940 Fawcett Publications. 


The American monomyth undergirds most American formulaic 
adventure narratives, running throughout the Western and other 
genres. Most superhero stories, especially the more formulaic tales, 
precisely fit the American monomyth structure. The basic version of 
the monomyth is: 

A community in a harmonious paradise 
is threatened by evil: normal institutions 
fail to contend with this threat: a 
selfless superhero emerges to renounce 
temptations and carry out the redemptive 
task: aided by fate, his decisive victory 
restores the community to its paradisal 
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condition: the superhero then recedes 

into obscurity (Jewett 1977, xx). 
Interestingly, Beowulf basically fits this narrative structure. 
Hrothgar’s orders Heorot to be built in a time of peace and plenty. 
His men feast there nightly. The evil outsider, Grendel, threatens 
this Danish paradise, and Hrothgar’s warriors are helpless against 
the extraordinary threat of the monster. Beowulf arrives and, at great 
peril, kills Grendel and the monster’s mother, restoring Heorot to 
its prior condition of peace. He then returns to Geatland, ultimately 
to rule there and to save his homeland from a dragon. The areas 
in which Beowulf differs from the American monomyth concern 
the hero’s selflessness and his recession into obscurity. Beowulf 
arrives expecting both glory and treasure as rewards of his battle. 
The story follows Beowulf after he leaves Hrothgar’s land and tells 
of Beowulf’s own kingship, death, and burial barrow. With those 
provisos, it is clear that Beowulf’s story matches the pattern of the 
American monomyth.*° 

The superhero code, a primary element of the hero’s mission, 
probably finds its cultural archetype in the stories of Robin Hood, 
the outlaw who rights wrongs. Robin Hood follows his own code, 
ignoring the law, but meteing out justice to the oppressors and 
alleviating the needs of the poor. Thus he especially serves as a model 
for the early Superman and Batman stories in which the heroes serve 
justice, not law. Additionally Robin Hood is an early dual-identity 
character who maintains a vigilante stance, taking the law into his 
own hands in opposition to the official position of his government; 
thus he is a forerunner of the dual-identity avenger-vigilante. 

Robin Hood served as a primary source for both Superman and 
Batman via Douglas Fairbanks’ portrayal of the character. Fairbanks’ 
costume pictures—particularly Robin Hood, The Mark of Zorro, 
and The Black Pirate—inspired Superman’s costume (Andrae, 
“Of Superman” 1983, 14). Fairbanks served as a general model 
for Batman and as a specific inspiration for both the Boy Wonder 
Robin’s name and costume (Kane, Batman and Me 19839, 46). 


Conclusion 
These mythological and legendary heroes provide the deep 
background, roots, and prototypes for the superhero. Sometimes they 
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offer immediate inspiration to the creators, as with Samson, Robin 
Hood, and Hermes; other times they merely serve as a version of the 
collective “cultural unconsciousness”—the background we all carry 
with us because of the way characters, motifs, and plot dynamics 
provide the models of character and narrative that authors draw on 
intentionally and unintentionally. But the superhero has more direct 
progenitors than these mythic, epic, and legendary heroes. What 
were those progenitors? What led directly to the superhero genre? 
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Chapter 6 
The Prehistory of the Superhero: 
The Antediluvian Age 


In a sense, the superhero genre was born full-fledged in 1938 with 
the debut of Superman in Action Comics #1. One reason it could 
so quickly coalesce is that the conventions of the genre had been 
developing for a long time. Its immediate sources come from three 
adventure-narrative figures: the science-fiction superman, beginning 
with Frankenstein (1818); the dual-identity avenger-vigilante, 
beginning with Nick of the Woods (1835); and the pulp ibermensch, 
my term for the use of the Nietzschean superman trope in pulp 
fiction, beginning with Tarzan of the Apes (1912). 


The Pre-Genre Stage 
According to John Cawellti, “a formulaic pattern will be in existence 
for a considerable period of time before it is conceived of by its 
creators and audience as a genre” (Adventure 1976, 8). At some 
point certain motifs, icons, and themes come into existence that later 
play significant roles in the creation of a genre. But these links in the 
chain of a genre’s development can only be established in hindsight, 
though in hindsight they are very clear. For example, before the 
Western film genre emerged, the formula existed in literary forms 
that laid out the Western genre’s ideological parameters, such as 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian (1903). Even before The Virginian 
founded the literary Western, the genre had precursors in the dime- 
novel adventures of Jesse James and Wild Bill Hickock, and in James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking series starting in the 1820s. John 
Filson’s The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke... 
To which is added an Appendix, Containing the Adventures of Col. 
Daniel Boon (1784) fused the two greatest early American literary 
genres, the Puritan captivity narrative and the Indian war narrative 
into a new whole, inspiring literary imitators such as Cooper. The 
Western can be traced back further to Indian war narratives such 
as Benjamin Church’s Entertaining Passages Relating to Philip's 
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War (1716) and Mary Rowlandson’s captivity narrative “The 
Sovereignty and Goodness of God” (1682), both of which dealt with 
the clash of English and Native American in King Phillip’s War of 
1675-1677. These last two narratives can be called the parents of 
the Western because they establish the Western’s basic dynamic of 
civilization versus savagery, its frontier hero standing on the border 
of two clashing cultures, the supporting cast—such as townspeople, 
noble savage Indians, and powerless authority figures—as well as 
the apocalyptic violence that frequently ends a Western tale. 


The Antediluvian Age 

The superhero genre can be similarly traced back to its progenitors. 
The Antediluvian Age, as I term it, begins with the three primary 
streams that led to the flood of superheroes, which burst out after 
the debut of Superman and Batman’ The science-fiction superman 
began with Frankenstein (1818) and includes Doc Savage; the dual- 
identity avenger-vigilante started with Nick of the Woods (1837) and 
includes The Shadow; and the pulp ubermensch debuted with Zarzan 
of the Apes (1912) and includes both these pulp heroes. Doc Savage 
and the Shadow led respectively to Superman and Batman. 


The Science-Fiction Superman 

The Antediluvian Age proper begins with the creation of the 
science-fiction superman, identified as Frankenstein’s creature.** 
Thomas Andrae finds a common thread in most stories of physical 
supermen: “Whether savior or destroyer the superman cannot 
be permitted to exist” (“Menace” 1980, 88). In Andrae’s view, 
the sole exception to this rule prior to the debut of Superman is 
John Carter, whose tales took place outside human society and in 
which the hero’s super strength was not a major emphasis. All other 
stories of Homo superior end in tragedy and futility because of the 
threat the superman poses to humanity. Andrae writes, “Whether he 
becomes an outcast, a pathetically lonely creature who is ostracized, 
or a tyrannical monster so dangerous that he threatens to enslave 
the world, convention dictates that he either die or be robbed of his 
power” (88). 

These themes of the Homo superior figure are all present in 
Frankenstein, and the novel planted a crop of conventions that 
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would be harvested in nearly every SF superman novel ever to see 
print. Victor Frankenstein’s unnamed creature, which might be 
dubbed Homo recreare—trevived man or recreated man—possesses 
superior abilities gained from the “natural” processes of science 
fiction speculation and exaggeration of contemporary science, is set 
against humanity, and poses the threat of generational genocide—the 
replacement of humanity as the dominant form of life on earth with 
that of the next and more advanced version of the human genus. 

The creature is endowed with abilities that are the produce of 
his scientific creation, not the result of supernatural intervention— 
superior strength, speed, agility, and endurance—and these traits 
would exist in any creature similarly made (Shelley 1965, 139). 
He is an outcast from society and poses the danger of generational 
genocide to Homo sapiens, the idea that he represents a separate 
and possibly superior species that could replace humanity. Right 
from the beginning Victor sees his creation as a member of “a new 
species [that] would bless me as its creator and source” (52). The 
creature himself recognizes his innate separation from humankind 
when he asks for a mate “of the same species” as himself (137). 
Victor perceives the danger to humanity of producing a mate for 
his creature—they might spawn “a race of devils [...] upon the earth 
who might make the very existence of the species of man a condition 
precarious and full of terror” (158).” The creature himself never 
expresses a desire to reproduce and in fact pledges to live apart from 
humankind in the deserts of South America. But he also confesses 
a desire to return the brutal treatment he has suffered at the hands 
of human people, “I declared everlasting war against the species,” 
although he ultimately revenges himself only on his creator (130). 

Dracula, the other great figure of nineteenth-century horror, 
possesses the same characteristics and therefore fits in with the thrust 
of the SF superman. Dracula’s abilities range from super strength and 
shape changing to controlling the weather and commanding several 
species of animals. Unlike Frankenstein’s creature, whose abilities 
are rooted in the speculative science of SF, Dracula’s powers come 
from some familial connection with the Devil and thus represent a 
more traditional source of superhuman abilities. 

Like the creature, Dracula poses the treat of generational 
genocide. Dr. Van Helsing expresses this fear: “They [vampires] 
cannot die, but must go on age after age adding new victims and 
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multiplying the evils of the world; for all that die from the preying of 
the Un-Dead become themselves Un-Dead, and prey on their kind. 
And so the circle goes on ever widening, like as the ripples from 
a stone thrown in the water” (Stoker 1993, 178). As knowledge of 
Dracula grows among those who seek to thwart him, so does their 
perception of the threat he offers humanity. Dr. John Seward opines 
that Dracula may be “the father or furtherer of a new order of beings, 
whose road leads through Death, not Life” (251). Dr. Seward clearly 
expresses the threat of the Homo superior, that of existing humanity 
being replaced by a superior order of creation. 

Homo nosferatu and the Frankenstein creature’s potential 
descendants draw from humanity originally, but dead humanity. Both 
Dracula and the creature are revived corpses, literally representing 
the death of the human being. Figuratively, through the threat of 
generational genocide, they represent the death of humanity as a 
whole, or the death of an independent humanity, living on merely as 
cattle to feed their vampiric masters. With the caveat of the source of 
his powers, Dracula fits the overall pattern of the Homo superior. 

H.G. Wells gathered the strands of the Homo superior figure and 
laid out most of the themes that were to follow until the creation of 
Superman himself. Wells provides a bridge between the supermen 
of nineteenth-century science fiction and those of the twentieth, as 
his writing did for science fiction generally. 

The Invisible Man (1897) fits neatly into the pattern laid out in 
Frankenstein and Dracula, while also providing a model for future 
Homo superior stories. Griffin, the invisible man, wants to establish a 
reign of terror but ends pathetically, kicked to death by a small-town 
mob. The vision here of the superman is small. Griffin discovers that 
the thing invisibility is best for is murder, but he is unable to find an 
accomplice to carry out his scheme. Like the creature and Dracula, 
the invisible man is, or becomes, inhuman; he ceases to perceive the 
value of human life outside of its immediate use to him, and usually 
human life serves only as an obstacle between himself and what 
he wants. He escalates from robbery to arson to assault to murder. 
Homo superior here is monstrous and alien, incapable of existing in 
peace or equilibrium with Homo sapiens. 

This alienness is at the core of Wells’ next foray into the Homo 
superior, The War of the Worlds (1898). The Martians are clearly 
alien and inhuman, but potentially the evolutionary future of 
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mankind. Wells establishes physical evolution as the source of the 
Martians’ superhumanity: 

To me it is quite credible that the Martians 

may be descended from beings not unlike 

ourselves, by a gradual development of 

brain and hands (the latter giving rise 

to the two bunches of delicate tentacles 

at last) at the expense of the rest of 

the body. Without the body the brain 

would, of course, become a mere selfish 

intelligence, without any of the emotional 

substratum of the human being. (part 2, 

ch. 2) 
As with the invisible man, the vampire, and the creature, the evolution 
of human to superhuman changes the Homo superior’ view of 
Homo sapiens, who are seen as mere cattle, beneath even the dignity 
of individual murder. Wells’ story is less one of the superman and 
more a transfer of the contemporary German invasion story to an 
expanded realm where England stands for the world. 

The theme of inhumanity coming with evolution to the 
superhuman arises directly out of Friedrich Nietzsche’s treatise, 
Also Sprach Zarathusa (1891), and thus the SF superman is united 
with the Ubermensch. One theme linking Frankenstein, Dracula, 
and The War of the Worlds is the inhumanity that evolution brings 
with it. The Homo superior’s emergence from Homo sapiens 
deadens the fellow-feeling in the superman, and the evolved creature 
comes to despise the inferior creatures he has evolved from. In Also 
Sprach Zarathusa, the prophet Zarathusa proclaims the existence 
of the superman, who asks, “What is the ape to man? A laughing- 
stock, a thing of shame. And just the same shall man be to the 
Superman: a laughing-stock, a thing of shame” (part 1, section 3). 
This Ubermensch is a revolutionary figure, operating beyond the 
traditional notions of good and evil, following his will to power, and 
embodying the master morality while abandoning the slave morality 
of Christian teaching and Platonic ideals. 

The existence of the SF superman represents concern about 
evolution, both physical evolution and the theory of evolution. The 
concern with physical evolution is that just as we evolved from apes 
and have conquered the animal kingdom, the superhumans who 
evolve from us will conquer the human world. This fear is fairly 
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straightforward but is in essence only a metaphor for a concern 
about evolutionary theory itself. The timescale of actual, physical 
evolution reduces the realistic threat of Homo superior. The threat 
of the theory of evolution is much more direct. 

Darwin’s ideas displaced humanity from the spiritual center 
of the universe and were hated and feared by religious figures, as 
Copernicus had been for displacing the earth from the literal center 
of the universe. Blind natural selection needs no God to explain 
or justify our existence. Humanity thus loses its special standing, 
becoming no different from other multicelled organisms, and God 
is eliminated as the prime mover of the universe. Without God as 
the motive force behind creation, we lose our humanity—which is 
based in original sin—and become like Satan, agents of our own will 
without moral check on our actions. The Homo superior embodies 
this fear—the fear of what we may become if we accept the theory 
of evolution. This basic argument has been made by religious 
conservatives about a whole range of issues surrounding the removal 
of religion from the public sphere. They argue that without religious 
guidance we lose our moral way.” 

Wells’ The Food of the Gods (1904) brings home the idea of 
the Homo superior by making children the next evolutionary stage, 
and this novel also repeats the theme from Frankenstein of the 
creation that gets out of control, as often occurs in SF superman 
stories. Two scientists, Professor Redwood and Mr. Bensington, 
create Herakleophorbia, the Food of the Gods, which causes growth 
to proceed in a straight, smooth progression without the regular 
bursts and intermissions common to all living things. The Food 
gets out of the control of the two scientists; and a series of fungi, 
weeds, insects, and animals ingest it, growing to enormous size. 
Children are raised on it and reach forty feet in height at adulthood. 
Eventually, irreconcilable conflict drives regular-sized people and 
their enormous cousins to war against each other, because “you 
cannot have pigmies and giants in one world together” (Wells, Food 
1904, 310). The pigmies fear they will become mere “feeble vermin 
under the heels of a new race” (229). The giants feel that they fight 
for their own survival but also for the animating principle of the 
world, growth. 

The first giant, Edward Redwood, expresses the philosophy of 
growth thus, “It is not that we would oust the little people from the 
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world in order that we, who are no more than one step upwards 
from their littleness, may hold their world for ever. It is the step 
we fight for and not ourselves” (316). Unlike War of the Worlds, 
which presents evolution as leading toward emotional deadness and 
a perversity of the human body, Food of the Gods presents evolution 
as improving the human condition. The giants enact a brotherhood 
of equality against the vision of the pigmies, embodied in Prime 
Minister Chatman, a creature of ambition only, concerned “not 
[with] the powers that held the fastness away there to the south, not 
defeat and death, but the effect of these things upon his Majority, 
the cardinal reality in his life” (290-291). The giants, as Redwood 
explains, wish to follow the natural law of growth: 

To grow according to the will of God! To 

grow out of these cracks and crannies, 

out of these shadows and darknesses, 

into greatness and the light! ... To grow 

and again—to grow. To grow at last into 

the fellowship and understanding of God. 

Growing.... Till the earth is no more than a 

footstool... Till the spirit shall have driven 

fear into nothingness, and spread....’ He 

swung his arm heavenward:— There!’ 

(original emphasis and ellipses 316). 
This natural law of growth is presented as a sort of spiritual principle 
underlying material reality, and is one of the few instances of a 
spiritual resolution of the problems presented by the Homo superior. 
Unlike the Invisible Man and the Martians—both of whom use their 
abilities merely to destroy for their own benefit—the giants’ battle 
is forced upon them, and they provide a positive superhumanism, 
albeit one that means generational genocide for Homo sapiens as 
the Food spreads and creates more of the giants’ kind, eventually 
blotting out the pigmies. 

In Men Like Gods (1923) Wells presents the superhuman utopia. 
Often in these novels, the superman plans to institute a utopia, and 
his desire arises from his surpassing the current physical, mental, and 
often moral state of his fellows. Wells reverses this process and has 
the seeds of utopia emerge from the strivings of ordinary teachers, 
authors, and scientists, each working to improve the conditions of 
the people under their charge. Over many centuries, the utopian 
society that slowly developed eliminated disease, poverty, want, 
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and inequality, and came to embody the pacifistic socialism Wells 
advocated. Unlike the other utopias Wells devised, this one did not 
pass through a cataclysm but evolved slowly and surely, and Wells 
clearly intended the novel to be taken as a program for enacting such 
an evolution in our own reality. 

Free of disease, poverty, want, and worry and educated 
extensively, the Utopians surpass contemporary people in every 
way. They are all attractive, youthful in appearance, and intelligent, 
ever seeking challenge, and never resting on their accomplishments. 
They represent an attainable state of superhumanity, which given the 
clean air, the political and artistic freedom, and the overall heritage 
and atmosphere of Utopia, “half the babies born on earth to-day 
might grow to be such gods” as the inhabitants of this perfect world 
(section 2). Wells’ Utopia offers an answer to the fears of the anti- 
evolutionists. Accepting of the theory of evolution and recognizing 
the positive future that social evolution can create might make 
possible a utopia in which every person is fully realized and lives 
a better, morally superior, and materially more prosperous life. The 
Utopian superpeople are the saviors of their society. 

In The Overman (1907), Upton Sinclair dealt with the threads of 
spirituality and utopia that Wells took up in Food of the Gods and 
Men Like Gods. The Overman tells the story of Daniel, a musician 
who takes a sea voyage to restore his health but is shipwrecked 
along with the crew of the ship on an island. After some months 
with no sign of a ship, the sailors rig a boat with a sail and decide 
to risk themselves upon the ocean. Daniel declines this adventure, 
preferring the certainty of a ship’s eventual appearance and the 
prospect of devoting himself “to the work which loomed before 
me—the living of my life, the seeking of the power” that lay within 
him “‘without external assistance or reference whatever” (64). After 
eight or ten years of solitude spent contemplating the universe, he 
begins to feel that he has come into touch with something alive. 
He has come into contact with another order of people living in an 
alternate dimension. It is a race that “communicate with each other 
by immediate spiritual union” and is to human beings as people are 
to animals (77). He experiences this contact as a sort of rapture, as if 
“a man were to witness the springtime of Nature, but taking place in 
an hour instead of three months; and [...] comprehending it, not from 
the outside, but living it, as a bursting forth of song” (79-80). These 
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people live in a paradise, unburdened by government or laws, having 
complete control over their physical environment and therefore able 
to devote themselves fully to experiencing life itself. After twenty 
years, Daniel is found by his brother, who has been marooned by his 
mutinous crew. Daniel explains his miraculous new understanding 
of the universe to his uncomprehending brother and then refuses to 
leave his exile for what he sees as empty civilization when a ship 
crosses the sea lane of the island. 

With The Overman, Sinclair creates an option for the SF 
superman that few authors would venture, the hermit. Typically 
science-fiction supermen fall into three categories: ruler, savior, and 
destroyer. The superman who withdraws from society to pursue a 
solitary spiritual quest provides a way of diffusing the disruptive 
nature of the figure. By exiling himself into a monastic state, the 
hermit figure precludes the necessary conflict with society that the 
SF superman’s superiority always brings. As an approach to the SF 
superman, the hermit seems to offer little in the way of dramatic 
possibilities because of the fewer opportunities for dramatic conflict, 
which may be why the hermit option is so rarely taken by authors 
considering the SF superman. 

In The Hampdenshire Wonder (1911), J.D. Beresford also found a 
thread of the SF superman that Wells overlooked: the bored superman 
who is unable to find any challenge worth pursuing. Victor Stott is 
the son of cricket superstar George “Ginger” Stott. Ginger Stott’s 
cricket career is cut short by an injury, and he originates a theory 
that his success could be passed on if he could find a youngster 
without any learned habits. Stott takes a wife and puts his theory 
into practice, focusing on the elimination of habits from the child’s 
gestation. The child is born without “the great restraining force in 
the evolution of man [...] the restriction imposed by habit” (60). 
With nothing to hold him back, the son Victor is supernormal from 
birth. Physically weak and with a larger than normal cranium, the 
child possesses the ability to impose his will on ordinary mortals. 
He drives his father out of the house, gains an enemy in a local 
clergyman whose doctrines he denies, and gains a patron in the local 
gentry who is fascinated by the boy’s abilities. At the age of seven, 
Victor is found drowned in a pond. The narrator implies that the boy 
committed suicide because he had solved all the mysteries of life 
and had no wonder or challenge to look forward to. 
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Beresford here proposes that our limitations make us human and 
make life worth living. Victor’s aristocratic patron asks the narrator, 
“Don’t you see that ignorance is the means of our intellectual 
pleasure? It is the solving of the problem that brings enjoyment— 
the solved problem has no further interest. So when all is known, the 
stimulus for action ceases; when all is known there is quiescence, 
nothingness. Perfect knowledge implies the peace of death” (291). 
Science can proceed slowly to reveal the world to us and put off 
that final day when all is known and we are like gods; but if an 
evolutionary fluke propels us forward too quickly, life will lose its 
savor. Beresford identifies the challenge authors have when writing 
SF superman novels, the challenge of limiting their heroes so as to 
provide them with meaningful challenges to overcome. Most authors 
meet this challenge by limiting their supermen to the merely physical 
and opposing them with “bigger Indians,” violent alien opponents 
whose overwhelming numbers or strength make the heroes’ victory 
sweet. Limiting the superman in this way provides another category 
of the type, the hero. 

With John Carter (A Princess of Mars, 1911), Edgar Rice 
Burroughs created the first wholly positive SF superman and the 
model for science fiction heroes of the next few decades. John Carter’s 
super status arises from transportation, not transformation. The 
lesser gravity of Mars endows Captain Carter with greatly increased 
physical strength, enabling him to leap a hundred and fifty feet and 
to defeat green Martians many times his size. Carter’s muscular 
abilities would be available to any earthling similarly transported to 
Mars, and though his transport is accomplished through essentially 
magical means, his increased strength is founded upon sound 
science. His strength leads directly to his victorious battles against 
Martians of all colors and enables him to rescue the princess Dejah 
Thoris numerous times. These opponents and victories fit Carter 
into the hero category. He also acts as a savior when he restarts the 
atmosphere factory and saves the planet from asphyxiation. 

Varick Vanardy’s Night Wind (Alias, 1913) is to the physical 
superman what Buck Rogers is to the Ubermensch (see below), the 
emptying of the philosophical basis of a form and the use of an 
idea merely as the motive force behind a pulp plot. The Night Wind 
is Bingham Harvard, a bank clerk framed by a corrupt detective 
for a theft he did not commit. He is four times as strong and six 
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times as agile as a normal man, but no explanation for his strength is 
ever given. His superior abilities merely enable the author to place 
the Night Wind in intense action sequences in which he invariably 
triumphs. Although characters like Nick Carter, with the strength of 
two men, had previously performed prodigious feats of strength, the 
Night Wind’s power moves him into the realm of the superhuman, 
but without a philosophical backing. His extraordinary strength is 
extrinsic to the story; he could cripple an equal number of policemen 
without such great strength, and in fact most of his adventures do 
not depend upon its possession. To some degree he fights against 
evil, but he is not a hero in the line of John Carter. Most of his battles 
arise out of being framed for embezzlement, so he mostly fights to 
regain his reputation. This fight is not prosocial, selfless, or heroic. 

The evil, threatening superman of Frankenstein, Dracula, and 
The Invisible Man returned to science fiction in the early 1930s. 
Philip Wylie published a pair of novels about the superman that in 
some ways summed up the history of the superman to that point. 
In Gladiator (1930), Wylie tells the story of Hugo Danner, given 
injections in utero by his father to produce super strength and 
invulnerability. Wylie explores the entire range of fields in which 
superness might be expressed, but Hugo Danner is a failure in each. 
At college on the football field he kills an opponent. As a soldier on 
the battlefield of the Great War, he slaughters thousands but fails to 
end the war. He is fired from a steel mill for working too far beyond 
the abilities of his fellows, and from a bank for freeing a man from 
a locked safe because the bank president suspected that Danner 
planned to use his powers to rob the vault. In Washington he forces 
a steel lobbyist who works to prevent disarmament to leave town, 
but the disarmament bill fails to pass anyway. When he wants to free 
two wrongly accused radicals, the communists veto his plan because 
the controversy over the two men is bringing in moral and financial 
support, and their wrongful deaths promise to bring in even more. 
Finally Danner dies on a mountain-top, struck down by lightning 
while cursing and questioning God. 

In every field Danner attempts to do good for others or simply to 
do his job, but he finds that the only thing a superman can do well is 
destroy. Anything he can build, people with machines can build just 
as well. If he used his strength to violently overthrow a government 
and set up a despotism, “No matter how efficiently and well he 
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ruled, the millions would hate him, plot against him, attempt his life; 
and every essential agent would be a hypocritical sycophant seeking 
selfish ends” (178). He finds it impossible even to enjoy daily life 
because he cannot compete fairly with ordinary people, and because 
of that he must constantly hold himself in check, never able to fully 
express himself. Even the idea of founding a race of “New Titans” 
in order to dominate the world and to “[c]onquer and stamp out all 
these things to which [...] all men of intelligence object,” he finds 
ultimately distasteful (188). Humanity would hate its new overlords, 
and his new race, “being itself human[,] might grow top-heavy with 
power” or might “make war on each other—surely that would end 
the world” (189). With nothing left before him, he curses God and 
is struck down. 

In this novel Wylie explores the essential emptiness of the dream 
of the superman, picking up the thread established by Beresford 
in The Hampdenshire Wonder. Hugo Danner attempts every field 
and considers every possibility, ultimately rejecting each option as 
futile. He attempts to answer the question, “What would you do if 
you were the strongest man in the world?” 

I would—I would have won the war. But 

I did not. I would run the universe single- 

handed. Literally single-handed. I would 

scorn the universe and turn it to my own 

ends. I would be a criminal. I would rip 

open banks and gut them. I would kill 

and destroy. I would be a secret, invisible 

blight. I would set out to stamp crime off 

the earth; I would be a super-detective, 

following and summarily punishing every 

criminal until no one dared to commit a 

felony. What would I do? What will I do? 

(129) 
In this short paragraph, long before the creation of Miracleman, Lex 
Luthor, or Superman, Hugo Danner runs through the main options 
of superhumanity: ruler, supervillain, superhero. He rejects each as 
empty. Wylie puts forward the essential futility of the superman; 
unless he wants to rule through destruction and terror, the superman 
can truly accomplish little in the world. 

The Murderer Invisible (1931) focuses on one of the possible 
roles of the superman, that of ruler. Wylie clearly based this novel 
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upon The Invisible Man and extrapolated the effects of Griffin’s 
Reign of Terror on a much larger scale than the earlier invisible 
man had envisioned. William Carpenter, a physical and social 
misfit, seeks invisibility in order revenge himself upon the world, 
both upon specific individuals who have caused him pain and more 
generally upon a world that has rejected him. His is the dream of 
every alienated adolescent. He is able to put his plan into effect, 
and he creates a reign of terror through a campaign of assassination 
and bombing of public spaces. Carpenter sees himself in the savior 
role, claiming to seek “the forcible emancipation of man from 
his stupidity, his treachery, his inferiority, his religious follies, his 
emotional excesses, his tribal systems, his politics,” which will 
end under his scientific rule in a “leap in one generation [of] the 
evolutionary processes of hundreds, perhaps thousands of years” 
(142). Carpenter’s desire for domination comes from an essentially 
negative view of humanity as wasteful and unhappy, ill-suited to its 
environment. Wylie opposes this view in the narrator’s voice with a 
statement about human nature: 

Carpenter neglected two principles: the 

ineradicable desire of the individual to 

live his life free of social, mental and 

moral interference, and the unchangeable 

law of nature which makes man’s 

evolution a gradual process accomplished 

by education, by the slow alteration of 

outward circumstance, by infinitesimal 

degrees of upward growth. (154) 
This view of human nature wins out in the end as the might of the 
United States is put towards finding and killing Carpenter, which 
comes about from a betrayal by his beautiful foster niece, with 
whom he has become romantically obsessed. In both these novels the 
superman fails, whether working selflessly or selfishly. The failure 
arises from Wylie’s view of fundamental human nature—ordinary 
human beings wish to live their lives free of interference and so they 
hate and fear the superman who will impose on their freedom. 

Jerry Siegel published a superman story, perhaps inspired in part 

by Wylie’s work, in the third issue of his fanzine Science Fiction. In 
“The Reign of the Superman” (1933), Professor Earnest Smalley, a 
chemist, discovers a new element in a meteor and distills an elixir that 
grants its recipient great powers. After experimenting upon animals, 
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he goes to the breadline to find a human subject to test his potion on 
before trying it on himself. Smalley looks upon the destitute men in 
the breadline with contempt, having had a privileged upbringing. 
Bill Dunn, his subject, returns to Smalley’s house with the professor 
and escapes out an open window following the chemical treatment. 
He finds he can read minds, telepathically impose ideas upon others, 
mentally project himself anywhere in the universe, and see into 
the future. Additionally, during the first night after his treatment, 
Dunn assimilates all knowledge in the universe. “I am a veritable 
God,” he declares (24). Through gambling and playing the stock 
market, Dunn grows rich, but he seeks greater power and mentally 
manipulates politicians into declaring a war of all against all. Dunn 
is finally disempowered because the drug wears off. 

This purely evil superman conforms to the model presented by 
the invisible men of Wells and Wylie, as well as the out-of-control 
creation prefigured by Frankenstein’s creature. Smalley plays 
the role of Carpenter or Griffin in that he seeks the power of the 
superman himself in order to rule the universe, but Dunn discovers 
this plot and kills the professor before he can ingest the final dose of 
the drug. Siegel’s evil superman enacts the axiom “power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” Dunn gives no reason 
for wanting to plunge the world into war and seeks only material 
wealth through gambling, stock market manipulation, and telepathic 
extortion of the rich. 

Stanley Weinbaum nearly reproduces Siegel’s “Reign of the 
Superman” with “The Adaptive Ultimate” (1935). Two scientists 
inject Kyra Zelas, a young woman dying of tuberculosis, with a 
serum made from fruit flies that boosts the body’s adaptive powers. 
Zelas recovers and, after leaving the hospital, robs and murders a 
man on the street. Her adaptive powers acquit her when a witness is 
unable to identify her as the killer; in the outdoors her hair adapts to 
the sunlight by darkening, but back inside it lightens to a platinum 
blonde. A plain woman, she becomes beautiful in the courtroom as 
an adaptation to the all-male jury. Additionally, her adaptive ability 
heals any wound instantly, thus making her invulnerable to anything 
short of a carbon dioxide atmosphere, which she could not adapt to 
because of the “fundamental biological law” that “no organism can 
live in its own waste products” (73). The scientists determine that 
the principle of human adaptability requires that she will attempt 
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to change the environment to conform to herself, not just change 
herself to conform to the environment. She does just that, entering 
Washington society as the consort of John Callan, confirmed 
bachelor and secretary of the treasury. She plans to rise to power 
by forcing Callan to issue insulting statements about war debts to 
provoke another world war, precisely as Bill Dunn had planned 
to do in “The Reign of the Superman.” She gives her reason for 
wanting power in a concise statement of the Homo superior: “What 
one needs in this world is power. As long as there are people in the 
world with more power than I, I run afoul of them. They keep trying 
to punish me with their laws—and why? Their laws are not for me. 
They cannot punish me” (68). In this statement, as with the robbery- 
murder she performed, the Adaptive Ultimate believes herself to be 
beyond ordinary notions of good and evil. 

Weinbaum wrote his other story of the superhuman, The New 
Adam, in 1934, but it was not published until 1939, four years after 
his death. This novel follows much the same path as Gladiator, 
with a child superior at birth who grows to adulthood unable to 
find a satisfying way of life and dies alone and unhappy. Weinbaum 
attempts to set his story off from previous attempts to deal with the 
superman: “A superman is not a man, not a creature of the species 
Homo Sapiens[sic]; this is the fallacy of Nietzsche, the fallacy of H. 
G. Wells” (1). In his view, a superman is not a human being “raised 
to the nth degree,” but a genetic mutation so far above the human 
that his thoughts are partly beyond our conception, as far above us 
as we are above the caveman (1). Edmond Hall, the superman, tries 
a variety of fields of inquiry in an attempt to escape boredom, but 
each fails him as no ultimate or absolute knowledge is achievable, 
only relative truths with final knowledge moving ever out of reach. 
He masters the atom and creates a device capable of producing 
unlimited energy or unlimited destruction, but holds the secret to 
himself because, in his words, “I neither love man enough to grant 
him the power of the gods, nor hate him so bitterly as to place in his 
hands his—and my own—destruction” (53). Just as he abandons 
the path of knowledge, so does he drop off the path of power. He 
compares the possibility of power over human beings to the cosmic 
scale of the planets and the former seems so small and futile that 
he abandons it before he even begins. Dissatisfaction is the lot of 
the superman in Weinbaum’s view, which ties in with the vision 
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presented by Beresford in The Hampdenshire Wonder. Hall says, 
“Tt is a curious fact that all speculators concerning the Superman 
have made the egregious mistake of picturing him as happier than 
man [...]. Rather, I think, the converse is true; with the growth of 
intellect, happiness becomes an elusive quantity, so that doubtless 
the Superman, when he arrives, will be of all creatures the most 
unhappy” (188). In the end, Hall discovers that his overly energetic 
youth of exploration and invention has burned out his vitality and 
he has aged himself prematurely. He arranges his own death by 
confronting a romantic rival, who kills him in a jealous and vengeful 
rage. 

Eric Taine’s The Seeds of Life (1931) paints a very similar picture 
of the superman. Hard x-rays transform fumbling, angry, alcoholic 
laboratory assistant Neils Bork into the handsome, confident, super- 
intelligent Miguel De Soto. The x-rays have advanced Bork’s every 
cell the equivalent of a million years of evolution, and as De Soto, 
he finds himself so bored with the challenges of science and so 
contemptuous of the “bovine life” of ordinary human beings, that he 
decides to put an end to that dullard species (77). He discovers that 
evolution travels in a circle via the birth of his own child, a reptilian 
monster: once the peak is reached, decline follows. Because of the 
ultimate futility of evolution, De Soto plans to sterilize the population 
of the world. De Soto sets himself up as the benefactor of humankind, 
supplying cheap and limitless electrical power to the world, but the 
transmission lines that he invents first mutate offspring into reptile 
creatures and then sterilize these new children and their parents 
instead of just transmitting power. Like Weinbaum’s New Adam, 
Taine’s superman finds his superiority to be bleak and limiting; by 
removing the challenge and struggle from life, superiority makes 
existence bland and tedious, a bleak prospect. 

Olaf Stapledon’s Odd John (1936) fits into the vision of the SF 
superman as hermit. It is presented as a sort of response to Beresford’s 
Hampdenshire Wonder. The narrator of Odd John mentions Victor 
Stott as an earlier example of the “wide awake” supernormal, just 
as Beresford’s narrator had told the story of another predecessor, 
Christian Heinecken, a historical eighteenth-century wunderkind. 
“Odd” John Wainright realizes his superiority early in life and 
searches for a project worthy of his abilities. He considers taking 
over the world but rejects the roles of tyrant and savior because to 
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“make [Homo sapiens] try to live beyond their capacity would be 
like trying to civilize a pack of monkeys [...]. And that would be 
to waste my best powers. I might as well spend my life chicken- 
farming” (69). Instead he seizes on the idea of gathering other Homo 
superiors to found a colony of supernormals to live apart from 
humanity and create their own new world. Wainwright soon realizes 
that his dream will come to naught; the colony will eventually be 
discovered and smashed by the world powers, which will see the 
superhumans as a threat to their power and existence. He founds 
the colony as an example for others of his kind who might attempt 
the same in the future. When the attack comes, John and his fellow 
colonists devise a weapon with which they could defend themselves 
and conquer the planet, but they abandon this idea because the 
necessary battle would leave them “ruined, hopelessly distorted in 
spirit” (149). Instead they seek a spiritual task, saluting “That in 
the universe which was of supreme excellence” and offering “the 
universal Spirit such a bright and peculiar jewel of worship” (144, 
145). 

Stapledon finds an answer to Beresford’s dilemma of the hollow 
pursuit of knowledge in the achievement of spiritual enlightenment. 
Chellis, Victor Stott’s aristocratic patron, proposes a similar course, 
arguing that “we must preserve our mystic in some form against the 
awful time when science shall have determined a limit” (Beresford 
1999, 293). At the point the last mystery is solved, life will be futile, 
and “the completeness of our knowledge will drive us at last to 
complete the dusty circle in our eagerness to escape from a world 
we understand” (294). Although Chellis proposes mysticism as 
a way out of this dilemma, he admits that the mystic is a sort of 
charlatan who waves away objective evidence in favor of a certainty 
in the incomprehensible mystery he himself only partly understands. 
Where Beresford presents the ineffable as a kind of con game, 
Stapledon posits it as a worthy prospect to engage as an alternative 
to pursuing worldly improvement. Stapledon thus returns to the 
hermit alternative that Sinclair pioneered in The Overman. Like 
David, Odd John withdraws to an island to pursue his spiritual quest, 
although Stapledon finds more dramatic conflict in the withdrawal 
than Sinclair did. 

The superman’s superiority to the ordinary human and his 
inability to find an arena in which he can exercise that superiority 
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usually leads to dissatisfaction, boredom, and his own death. Without 
limits, the superhuman is faced with becoming a hermit or pursuing 
the three main options of the formula: ruler, destroyer, and savior, all 
versions of each other. The ruler seeks earthly power—to put himself 
in place of current rulers and to seek control over people and material 
resources; the Adaptive Ultimate took this direction. The destroyer 
simply seeks terror and pain, as did Bill Dunn the superman, and 
Griffin the invisible man. The savior seeks to overturn society and 
create a utopia, as the people of Utopia succeeded in doing in Wells’ 
Men Like Gods. Thematically, these outcomes are fairly limited, 
and their repetition by a variety of authors says something about the 
limited range of issues with which this genre of science fiction can 
deal. 

Doc Savage (1933) provides a way out of the ruler-savior- 
destroyer trap. He fits with the hero role developed by Burroughs 
with John Carter, but is the first prosocial SF superman operating 
in contemporary society. Doc Savage is never directly presented 
as a Homo superior figure; that is, the Man of Bronze’s writers 
never argue for Savage as the next stage of human evolution.*' He 
is superior to others in just about every way, and this superiority 
originates in his genetic heritage*’-—he is intelligent and athletic, as 
his father was before him—and from his upbringing—he was raised 
by scientists to be a hero. Implied, but never stated in the stories, is 
the idea that anyone raised in this fashion would attain the same sort 
of human superiority if they were physically and mentally capable 
of enduring it. A widespread program of this sort of education would 
produce the Utopia of Wells’ Men Like Gods. Thus, Savage fits in 
with the tradition of the SF superman. 

His service to others resolves the ruler/savior/destroyer 
conundrum. Savage aids individuals who face problems beyond 
their control, does great work in advancing medicine and science, 
and alleviates suffering through charity work, but he leaves the 
institutions of society in place. He faces a never-ending succession 
of villains threatening society, an eternal frontier of gangsters and 
super-scientific menaces who play the role that Indians take in 
frontier narratives. The unresolvable nature of crime makes this 
frontier eternal, so Savage can place his superiority in service to the 
community and never risk turning into a ruler, savior, or destroyer 
because he can find challenges sufficient to absorb his energies. He 
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is also not so superior, as Hugo Danner and Odd John were, that he 
feels disconnected from the rest of humanity or feels the necessity 
of going beyond or outside contemporary social constructions. 
The Savage solution—the hero position—would be adopted 
by the creators of other prosocial supermen to come, including 
Superman, although only the adventures of Superman would be set 
in contemporary America. 

In the December 1934 issue of Astounding, John Campbell 
began serializing a story featuring a super-strong SF hero with the 
same source of strength as his Kryptonian counterpart, and like 
Superman’s creators, Campbell reversed Burroughs’ transportation 
of his hero.*? Unlike John Carter before him, Aarn Munro traveled 
to Earth to gain his super strength, having been born on the high 
gravity planet of Jupiter. Munro is a kind of futuristic Doc Savage, 
a physicist both physically and intellectually superior to all his 
compatriots. Campbell here offers mere space opera as Munro aids 
the humanoid Magyans in their battle against the goat-like Tefflans, 
Indians re-imagined on a galactic scale. Both the Magyans, who are 
the ancestors of human beings, and the Tefflans evolved on Earth 
and entered into a twilight struggle with each other because of the 
Tefflans’ bloodthirsty and war-like nature. The goat-like Tefflans 
worship Kak-ka in a ritual that involves the drinking of the enemy’s 
blood and eating of the enemy’s flesh; this ritual is the “one genuine 
bad point” the human Magyans can point to “with reasonable 
loathing,” and one which marks the Tefflans as irredeemably savage 
(Campbell 1935, 139). This ritual and the Tefflans’ appearance are 
the source of the image of the devil as a goat, and the Tefflans have 
been “mankind’s personification of evil since time began” (172). 
Campbell employs the “savage war” trope: the Tefflans attempt 
to burn up the atmosphere of the planet Magya, thereby justifying 
Munro’s genocidal war against the demon race. Like Smith’s Skylark 
heroes he follows and Smith’s Lensmen whom he precedes, Aarn 
Munro’s superhuman superiority is bound into prosocial action by 
the presence of a relentless and implacable enemy. 

E.E. Smith’s Lensmen sum up the prosocial science-fiction 
superman and show again how the threat of individualism can be 
symbolically and mythically turned toward the good of existing 
hegemonic society. Beginning with Galactic Patrol, serialized in 
Astounding from September 1937 to February 1938, and running 
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off and on for the next ten years with a thorough-going revision 
in collected editions, the Lensmen series chronicles the adventures 
of an intergalactic brotherhood of law-enforcement comprising 
physically, mentally, and morally superior officers, each equipped 
with a Lens, a telepathic communication device worn on the wrist, 
specifically attuned to the individual wearer. Kimball Kinnison, the 
captain of his graduating class at the beginning of Galactic Patrol, 
is the hero followed through the series, which details the war against 
the Boskone, intergalactic pirates and drug dealers, but merely a 
manifestation of the inhuman Eddorians, negative counterpart to the 
angelic Arisians who supply the Patrol with their Lenses. Although 
Kinnison and the Lensmen defeat Helmuth, evil genius leader of 
the Boskone, this battle is merely a skirmish in the twilight struggle 
between the two supernatural races related throughout the series. 

The twilight struggle in the Lensmen reproduces the eternal 
frontier of Burroughs’ Barsoom and resolves the problem of ruler/ 
destroyer/savior through unresolvable conflict, which dovetails 
neatly with the financial interest of pulp publishers in serialized 
narrative. The Lens solves the problem of the superman by limiting 
his powers and putting him in the eternal service of humanity due to 
the undefeatable enemy.** The overwhelming enemy of the Lensmen 
series puts the superman in service of mankind—the superman can 
only really function when he can be turned against an enemy equal 
to him or greater; left to his own superiority he becomes ruler, 
destroyer, or savior, or has to retreat into the hermit role. Through 
adventure stories, frontiersmen were symbolically transformed from 
individualistic threats to the republic into a force for transforming 
and taming the frontier by the same method. They were set in 
opposition to the Indians’ alien society, which threatened (at least 
imaginatively) to undermine or take over American society. In this 
way individualism is tamed—individualism serves the community 
by fighting its enemies and forwarding its values and interests on 
frontiers outside the community’s control. 

Likewise the superhero has superhuman enemies to fight, 
which provides him with a reason to exist—a superhuman threat 
to humanity which only he can oppose. The superhero is a logical 
outgrowth of the science-fiction superman because the narrative 
conventions of serialized literature demand a hero-type that can 
be endlessly employed against symbolic representations of social 
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“others.” 

Thomas Andrae observes that the appearance of Superman 
marked an important break with the SF supermen who had come 
before him. Almost without exception they are presented as alienated 
misanthropes who seek power or opt out of involvement with 
humanity.°° Those who serve society all do so outside of contemporary 
America, either on other planets or in other times. Superman is 
different. He seeks complete immersion in modern society as Clark 
Kent. His aim is to aid society but not do so radically by altering 
existing power relations. Prior supermen, according to Andrae, are 
“the epitome of the individual who is totally self-seeking with no 
sense of moral or social responsibility” (“Menace” 1980, 95), not 
unlike a caricaturized or reduced vision of Nietzsche’s Ubermensch. 
These fictional self-seeking individualists found their real-world 
expression in the laissez-faire entrepreneur whose ideology brought 
on the upheaval of the Depression. The New Deal signaled an end 
to the nineteenth-century ideology of rugged individualism and 
emphasized the collective responsibility of people through the 
state. 

But the SF superman stories did not focus on the recklessness of 
society’s leading men; rather they featured lowly men and women 
raised to great power. Therefore, the “destructive individualism of 
the entrepreneur is thus projected onto the masses whose potentially 
revolutionary impulses are stigmatized as deriving from the same 
causes as the nation’s economic ills” (96). Andrae sees this fear 
running through a wide range of Depression-era media, particularly 
in three major film genres created at the beginning of the thirties— 
the gangster, horror, and fallen woman genres. He cites King Kong 
as emblematic of this fear, particularly the final rampage of the ape 
as “the liberation of the lawless, primitive, and bestial forces which 
were presumed to lie dormant within the collective unconscious 
during the Depression” (97). Superman comics deal with this fear by 
incorporating Superman into the establishment. Once the character 
was purged of his reformist tendencies and turned toward battling 
criminals rather than corrupt politicians and capitalists, evil was 
transformed from a social problem to a personal one. Superman’s 
struggle against evil “becomes confined to the defense of private 
property and the extermination of criminals rather than a struggle 
against social injustice and an attempt to aid the helpless and 
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oppressed” (100). 

Science fiction stories of supermen continued to appear following 
Superman’s debut in 1938. That they did so is one indication of 
the separation of the superhero genre from that of science fiction. 
The SF superman could continue to develop outside of and apart 
from the superhero, and that development played little role in the 
superhero’s evolution, except as one of many influences on the 
superhero’s creators. 


The Dual-Identity Crime-Fighting Avenger-Vigilante 
There is no good, single term for another thread running through the 
Antediluvian Age, the thread that led to Batman as the SF superman 
led to Superman. The best term is probably the “‘avenger-vigilante,” 
although this term does not adequately encompass the dual-identity 
crime-fighting characters. On the other hand, “dual-identity crime- 
fighting avenger-vigilante” is too much of a mouthful for easy use. 
These characters share some general traits that coalesce in Batman’s 
persona. The root of this character probably goes back to Robin 
Hood, who had a dual identity, even a secret identity, and who 
operated outside the law. Most avenger-vigilantes operate outside 
legitimate authority and base their actions on their own sense of 
morality and justice. This outsider status contrasts with that of the 
SF superman, at least with the heroic ones. Obviously the Invisible 
Man and the Adaptive Ultimate—supervillains both—stand against 
existing authority and attempt to overthrow society. But heroic 
characters such as John Carter, Aarn Munro, and Doc Savage work 
in conjunction with the authorities or hold positions of official trust. 
Not so with the avenger-vigilante figures. Some are simply criminals, 
such as Fantomas, the French anti-hero, but others, like the Gray 
Seal, although operating for the good, employ illegal means such as 
theft to accomplish their goals. Even those presented as heroes like 
the Scarlet Pimpernel or Zorro oppose the official stances of their 
governments and work against public policy to accomplish their 
ends. 


The Avenger-Vigilante 
Perhaps the avenger-vigilante begins with Robin Hood, but 
in American literature it has a curious precursor in Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne’s “The Gray Champion” (1835), a short story telling of 
an incident in colonial America’s past when New England rose up 
and threw off an oppressor. The rule of King James II’s tyrannical 
governor of New England, Sir Edmund Andros, embodied many of the 
complaints made against the British monarchy in the Revolutionary 
period, with Andros: 

...holding office from the King, and 

wholly independent of the country; 

laws made and taxes levied without 

concurrence of the people immediate 

or by their representatives; the rights of 

private citizens violated, and the titles 

of all landed property declared void; the 

voice of complaint stifled by restrictions 

on the press; and, finally, disaffection 

overawed by the first band of mercenary 

troops that ever marched on our free 

soil. 
On April 18, 1689, this rule was overthrown by the people of Boston, 
who rose up against Andros, who had set out that day with a band of 
mercenary troops in a show of strength designed to quell rumors that 
William of Orange had moved on James II and that there would soon 
be a new king. Historically this much is accurate, but Hawthorne 
attributes the victory to the Gray Champion, a mysterious figure 
who rises up from the people to give them courage in the face of 
Andros and his troops. 

The crowd is unsure of Andros’ motives and plans, and the 
former governor Simon Bradtreet steps forward to urge obedience 
to constructed authority. The crowd, fearing a massacre, is suddenly 
confronted by a double rank of soldiers advancing toward them 
with shouldered muskets. A voice in the crowd cries out, “O Lord 
of Hosts,” cried a voice among the crowd, “provide a Champion for 
thy people!” Moments later an ancient man emerges from the crowd, 
wearing “the old Puritan dress, a dark cloak and a steeplecrowned 
hat, in the fashion of at least fifty years before, with a heavy sword 
upon his thigh, but a staff in his hand to assist the tremulous gait of 
age.” No one, young or old, recognizes this venerable patriarch and 
all wonder at his identity. The crowd clears his way as he advances 
toward the soldiers, stopping some twenty yards in front of them 
and holding his staff aloft, all the while seeming to throw off the 
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shackles of age, and crying, “Stand!” 

Edward Randolph, one of Andros’ counselors, urges the governor 
to order “the soldiers forward, and give the dotard the same choice 
that you give all his countrymen--to stand aside or be trampled 
on!” 

Andros demands of the obstacle, “Are you mad, old man? How 
dare you stay the march of King James’s Governor?” 

To which he replies: 

I have stayed the march of a King 

himself, ere now. Iam here, Sir Governor, 

because the cry of an oppressed people 

hath disturbed me in my secret place; 

and beseeching this favor earnestly of 

the Lord, it was vouchsafed me to appear 

once again on earth, in the good old 

cause of his saints. And what speak ye 

of James? There is no longer a Popish 

tyrant on the throne of England, and 

by to-morrow noon, his name shall be 

a byword in this very street, where ye 

would make it a word of terror. Back, 

thou wast a Governor, back! With this 

night thy power is ended—to-morrow, 

the prison!—back, lest I foretell the 

scaffold! 
This speech bolsters the people’s courage and they advance on the 
troops. Andros orders them to retreat, and by the next day he and his 
cohorts are imprisoned. 

No one sees the Gray Champion thereafter, though some claim 
that he and Bradstreet embraced and others that he melted slowly 
into the twilight, leaving only a blank space where he had once stood. 
The narrator then reports that the Gray Champion returned for the 
Boston Massacre, at the first battle of the Revolution at Lexington, 
and again at Bunker Hill. 

The Gray Champion fulfills many of the characteristics of the 
dual-identity avenger-vigilante, and may perhaps be considered 
the starting point for the figure. He has a dual identity—no one 
knows who he truly is and he quickly gains the codename “The 
Gray Champion.” He opposes the tyranny of his government and 
stands ready to fight for justice outside the law. He even has an 
iconic weapon of a sort, his staff, which he holds “like a leader’s 
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truncheon.” These characteristics all fit into the definition of the 
avenger-detective given by Gary Hoppenstand (see discussion below 
regarding Nick of the Woods). Like many avenger-vigilante figures 
to follow, such as The Shadow or Batman, the Gray Champion 
vanishes from the sight of onlookers. Unlike the rest of the hero 
figures who fall into this category, the Gray Champion does not 
engage in physical confrontation with his enemies—that is he does 
not physically avenge anything, but he does act as a moral rallying 
point against tyranny and abusive government as Robin Hood, the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, and Zorro did. On the other hand, the historical 
figure on which the Gray Champion is based—the Angel of Hadley, 
General William Goffe, who in 1675 is reported to have suddenly 
appeared, rallied the inhabitants of Hadley, Massachusetts, and led 
them against an Indian attack during the King Philips War, and then 
vanished—did engage in violent repulse of an enemy, and as one 
of the signers of the death warrant against King Charles I in the 
English Civil War, he certainly has a violent history behind him, 
albeit an untextual one. 

Unlike Nick of the Woods, though, he does not seem to have been 
very influential and does not seem to have been widely imitated. 
Although the Angel of Hadley served as inspiration for fictional 
characters prior to Hawthorne—in Sir Walter Scott’s Peveril of the 
Peak (1822), James Nelson Barker’s play Superstition (1826), and 
James Fenimore Cooper’s The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish (1829)— 
Hawthorne was the last to do so (Orians, “Angel” 1932, 269). 

So the Gray Champion may be considered either the first dual- 
identity avenger-vigilante or an immediate precursor to the character 
type, but he is an interesting example of many of the tropes that 
would burst out fully just a few years later in Nick of the Woods 
(1837) and his dime-novel and pulp descendants. 

Robert Montgomery Bird’s Nick of the Woods can rightly be 
called “Batman in buckskins.” In reality Nick is Nathan Slaughter, 
a Pennsylvania Quaker who stands by and watches his family be 
massacred because he has given his weapons to the Indians as proof 
of his friendship with them. He moves to Kentucky in order to hunt 
down Wenonga, the villainous Shawnee chief who led the attack on 
Slaughter’s family. Rather than preventing attacks upon settlers, Nick 
enacts revenge upon the Indians he deems guilty of these massacres. 
His true identity is unknown, perhaps even to himself, and he seeks 
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retribution and punishment rather than protection of the weak. This 
focus differs significantly from that of the heroic SF supermen in 
that the avenger-vigilante concentrates his attacks on revenge and 
retribution (justice) rather than in proactively guarding society 
(order). The novel ends in an apocalyptic scene as the Shawnee are 
massacred in their burning camp and Kentucky is placed firmly in 
the hands of the white settlers. Slaughter disappears from the scene, 
“going no man knew whither” (381). The narrator guesses that the 
Quaker left Kentucky because he “found the cheers and hearty 
hurrahs in token of respect for his valiant deeds at Wenonga’s town 
[...] more embarrassing and offensive than the flings and sarcasms 
with which they used in former days to greet his appearance” (381). 
He cannot tolerate incorporation within the established social order, 
and without a mission to motivate his deceptive participation in 
society, he cannot maintain a comfortable co-existence with his 
fellow settlers. 


Nick of the Woods proved an influential model for dime-novel 
Western heroes. And it is likely through these characters that the 
characteristics of avenger-vigilante figure made the transition into 
the avenger-detective archetype. 

The avenger-vigilante figure appeared in dime novels primarily 
through the avenger-detective archetype. Gary Hoppenstand sees 
this archetype missing from the scholarship on the detective. The 
three others—the classical detective, the hard-boiled detective, and 
the procedural detective—have all been well studied, but the avenger 
detective, primarily popular in dime novels but well represented in 
pulp fiction and paperbacks, has been scanted due mostly to the 
venue in which he appeared (Hoppenstand, Dime Novel 1982, 3- 
4). The avenger detective of the dime novels possessed eight major 
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traits: 

1) he is a vigilante who often works 

outside traditional law-enforcement 

agencies; 2) he utilizes iconic weaponry 

(almost always a gun); 3) he possesses 

great strength, superb training and 

determination, coupled with courage; 

4) he is a master of disguise; 5) he is a 

man of great wealth; 6) he combats crime 

with a dedicated group of assistants; 7) 

he maintains a sanctum sanctorum for 

his personal use; and 8) he is strongly 

nationalistic. (4) 
It is easy to see the genesis of these traits in Nick of the Woods, who 
displays versions of the first four and the final trait. Hoppenstand 
locates the beginnings of the avenger detective in 1885 with the 
debut of the dime-novel hero James “Old King” Brady”, a physically 
and morally superior character who retains elements of the rugged 
frontiersman while operating in the city. Brady represents an early 
instance of the shift from a rural to an urban focus that occurred 
broadly across popular media in the forty years surrounding the turn 
of the century. 

Like Nick of the Woods and the superheroes who followed 
him, the dime-novel avenger detective is essentially conservative, 
socially and politically. The city and its institutions, and the people 
who represent them, are presented as good. The hero “is himself a 
member-in-good-standing with the WASPs” and neatly embodies 
a positive vision of society through his personal characteristics of 
strength, intelligence, moral probity, and wealth (6). His opponents 
represent the forces posited as opposing the utopian WASP city, the 
immigrant and socialist lower-classes who seek to change society to 
their benefit. Hoppenstand sums up the ultimate laissez-faire message 
of the avenger-detective dime novels as, “leave well enough alone 
and everything will turn out perfect” (6). 

The character who best exemplifies the avenger detective is Nick 
Carter, whose publishing history encompasses the archetype’s entire 
range, from dime novels starting in 1886, to the pulps in 1915, and 
to the Killmaster paperback series of the 1960s. Nick Carter also 
provides a bridge between the dime-novel and pulp eras because 
writers of his dime-novel series, such as Frederic van Rensselaer 
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Dey, transferred to the pulps. Carter is supremely physically superior, 
having the strength of two men, or perhaps more as he can lift a 
horse. He has been trained by his father to be a detective and lives 
by his father’s dictum to keep his body, clothing, and conscience 
clean. He also lives by his father’s training, having been educated by 
him to be a detective. He has trained physically and mentally, been 
taught the languages and customs of different countries, as well as 
having been educated in art, culture, techniques of disguise, and 
criminology. 


Sz 

Over the years Carter had a variety of helpers who came and went, 
including his adopted son Chick Carter. He maintained another 
identity as an older detective, Thomas Bolt or “Old Thunderbolt,” 
for people who did not feel comfortable trusting their troubles to a 
young detective. His special equipment includes the usual assortment 
of lock picks as well as a pair of spring-loaded revolvers he keeps up 
his sleeves—when he flips down his arms he is fully, and suddenly, 
armed. Nick Carter summed up the dime-novel avenger detective 
and contained the seeds of most of the pulp conventions that led up 
to the superhero. 

The pulps contain numerous (nearly innumerable) avenger- 
detective characters, but the two strongest are the Shadow and 
the Spider, who bridge the avenger-detective and dual-identity 
traditions, fitting comfortably within both character types. The 
Shadow represents the pulp culmination of the avenger-detective 
archetype. The Shadow fits the definition of the avenger-detective 
precisely. He is a vigilante working outside the law—the Shadow’s 
existence is never officially recognized by the police. He bears 
iconic weaponry—his twin blazing .45s, which he uses fairly freely 
to mow down the guilty—and in his view all criminals are guilty. 
He has great strength, superb training, terrific determination, and 
fantastic courage. He is a master of disguise, often disguised as 
Fritz, the janitor at police headquarters, and always disguised as 
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millionaire Lamont Cranston. Beside his own fortune, he apparently 
has the use of Cranston’s wealth. He employs a dedicated group 
of assistants: Harry Vincent, whom the Shadow saved from suicide 
and turned into his agent; Margo Lane; his cabbie Moe Shevritz; 
newspaperman Clyde Burke; and many others. He maintains a 
sanctum sanctorum, and he is strongly nationalistic, facing the 
country’s enemies, particularly the Nazis. 

The Spider’s vision of society moves beyond even the Shadow’s 
bloody vengeance. The Spider is much more violent; more than 
40,000 people are killed in the course of his adventures (Sampson, 
Spider 1987, 75). He tries to kill all his opponents, mowing them 
down with machine guns, whereas the Shadow frequently lets some 
go, especially henchmen. In his secret identity as Richard Wentworth, 
he also is an idle, millionaire playboy who fought in WWI (as did 
many of the pulp heroes of the 1930s). He wears a spider ring, which 
leaves an imprint on the face of all the criminals he hits, marking 
them as Nick of the Woods marked his fallen foes. The Spider’s 
nationalism is much more pronounced than the Shadow’s. While the 
Shadow fights criminal conspiracies threatening the safety of New 
Yorkers, in the Spider’s world these criminal elements often achieve 
the reigns of power and threaten the survival of the nation. 


The Dual-Identity Crime-Fighter 

An important thread of the avenger-vigilante character is the dual- 
identity crime fighter. Both the Shadow and Spider had dual identities, 
but the convention goes back further and is somewhat separate 
from the avenger-detective character. The dual-identity motif may 
have originated in Robin Hood and was present in a sense in Nick 
of the Woods, and like them dual-identity characters consistently 
stand in opposition to official authority, unlike the avenger-detective 
characters of the dime novels. Although they may, and usually do, 
fight to right wrongs, they are positioned as enemies of their states 
because they oppose official government policy and often commit 
crimes, or seem to. 

Spring-Heeled Jack may be the first dual-identity crime-fighter 
in English literature.°’ Tales of the crime-fighter were based upon 
the exploits of a real “mischief maker,’ who terrorized London 
beginning in 1837 and continuing for perhaps forty years (Lofts 
Spring Heeled Jack 1973, 60). This weird figure seemingly sought 
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merely to frighten his victims, mostly women, but not to rob or 
harm them. He would leap from the dark, breathe colored flame, 
and escape pursuit by great feats of leaping and climbing buildings. 
Whoever he was, Spring-Heeled Jack may have been inspired by 
Mr. Midshipman Easy (1836), a novel whose hero wears a devil 
costume to a masquerade party and on his way home leaps into an 
open window and frightens the residents into thinking he is the devil 
(Anglo 73). 


Jack was brought to the stage in 1863 in a four-act drama titled 
Spring-Heeled Jack; or, the Felon’s Wrongs, and two other plays 
brought him to life over the next decade. He first appeared in print in 
the serial Spring-Heeled Jack, a forty-part penny dreadful published 
by the Newsagents Publishing Company in 1867. A number of other 
series by a variety of publishers ran into the early twentieth century. 
The fictional narratives of Spring-Heeled Jack contain many of the 
conventions of the pulp-hero and superhero genres. Pictures of Jack 
on the covers of the his penny bloods show a demonic creature with 
blue skin, a crimson body suit, bat wing, devil horns, and taloned 
feet; typically he is depicted in mid-leap, often carrying a miscreant 
or spouting flame from his mouth. But he is no demon. Instead, he 
is a nobleman who was cheated out of his inheritance by a relative 
and takes on the Spring-Heeled Jack identity to abet his career as a 
Robin Hood highwayman, saving the poor and downtrodden from 
oppression by his aristocratic brothers. He also stops run-of-the- 
mill urban crime and battles bobbies who try to apprehend him. His 
leaping ability comes from steel springs in his boots, which propel 
him dozens of feet into the air, where he uses his bat wings to glide 
gracefully. 

Baroness Orczy returned to the Robin Hood tradition by 
presenting an English aristocrat whose illegal actions serve to expose 
the hypocrisy of his class with The Scarlet Pimpernel (1903). Sir 
Percy Lord Blakeney assumes the identity of the Scarlet Pimpernel in 
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order to save French aristocrats from the guillotine in revolutionary 
France. Blakeney is effete, posing as a fop so that no one will suspect 
him of being the Scarlet Pimpernel. Like dime-novel heroes, he is 
skilled in disguise, swordsmanship, horsemanship, language, etc. 
He did not go masked. The Scarlet Pimpernel established the basic 
outline for the wimpy playboy secret identity that contrasted with 
the stronger hero identity. 

Updating the character type to contemporary times, Jimmie 
Dale—the Gray Seal (1914)—is a splendid society bachelor who 
inherited his father’s business designing and building safes and 
prospered in that field by inventing valuable new safe technologies. 
He turns to crime to show the police up with the idea of ultimately 
helping them to become better police. His alternate identity comes 
from the “gray seal”—a diamond-shaped piece of gray paper—he 
leaves behind at his robberies. He commits no real crimes, stealing 
only stolen goods and returning them to their rightful owners, and 
he never kills. His position changes when he is surprised during 
the break-in at a jeweler’s one night and flees, accidentally taking a 
pearl necklace; he then receives a blackmail note with instructions 
to commit certain robberies that aid people in need. His adventures 
feature a series of complications in which his identity is threatened, 
but all of which he overcomes. He tracks down his blackmailer, the 
beautiful young Marie LaSalle, and helps herregain her family fortune 
from the Crime Club and its leader, the Phantom. As the Gray Seal, 
he is wanted by both the police and the underworld. His adventures 
are set in a seemingly realistic version of the urban underworld. Like 
Nick Carter before him, Jimmie Dale maintains alternate identities, 
but unlike the virtuous Carter, Dale takes on seedy characteristics. 
He often appears as dope addict Larry the Bat, so-called because 
he is only seen at night. Dope-ridden artist Smarlinghue is another 
favorite guise. His sanctum sanctorum is a tenement hideout, which 
he calls the Sanctuary, with three exits and a hiding place under the 
floorboards for his disguises and equipment. The Gray Seal fully 
fleshed out the conventions of the secret identity that the Scarlet 
Pimpernel had laid out (Vineyard 1992, 14). The Gray Seal is still 
a criminal identity, not a recognized heroic one. But Frank Packard 
does transfer the dual-identity character to a gritty urban setting and 
places him in opposition to both the authorities and the underworld, 
a characteristic shared by both later pulp mystery men like the 
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Shadow and superheroes like Batman. 

Johnston McCulley’s Zorro first appeared in The Curse of 
Capistrano, a five-part serial in A/l/-Story Weekly (1919). Zorro 
greatly influenced the superhero genre through Douglas Fairbanks’ 
portrayal in The Mark of Zorro (1920), a source for the creators 
of both Superman and Batman. Zorro also brings together the 
themes present in the Scarlet Pimpernel and the Gray Seal. He is 
a dual-identity, masked, heroic figure, fighting official government 
policy and aiding the poor against the depredations of the wealthy. 
Zorro moves closer toward the superhero, employing elements later 
directly translated from the film by Batman’s creators: the secret 
room (the Batcave), Bernardo the Indian servant (Alfred the butler), 
the powerful horse (the Batmobile), the mask and all-black outfit 
(costume), and the iconic Z symbol (which he leaves on others rather 
than wearing it himself). 

Many costumed cracksmen or criminal heroes followed in the 
1920s, dual-identity characters ostensibly acting as criminals but 
in fact fighting for good. McCulley created many of these criminal 
heroes, transferring the setting from the aristocratic past of Zorro 
and the Scarlet Pimpernel to the urban present of the Gray Seal. 
Characters like the Crimson Clown, the Man in Purple, the Picaroon, 
Blackshirt, and the Thunderbolt were essentially based on the Gray 
Seal, but they incorporate more elements of the identity convention 
of the superhero genre, primarily through their costumes. These 
characters helped to flesh out and further develop the conventions of 
the superhero such as operating outside the law, the secret identity, 
the foppish alter ego, the constant threat of exposure, the secret 
hideaway, the loyal servant, the utility belt, the fast car, the mask, 
the helpful authority figure—all of which Zorro originally perfected. 
By the time of Superman’s creation, these conventions so suffused 
pulp fiction that their presence in the colorful costumed adventures 
of superheroes would go unquestioned. 

This thread of the prehistory of the superhero comes to a 
conclusion with the creation of Batman. All of the conventions 
present in McCulley’s masked heroes are fully realized in Batman. 
Batman operates outside the law; Bruce Wayne is not quite as 
foppish as Don Diego or Sir Percy Lord Blakeney, but his fiancée 
Julie Madison and others question his refusal to engage in purposeful 
activity; he is under constant threat of exposure and learning his 
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true identity is a dangerous business; the Batcave has become the 
archetype of the secret hideaway as Alfred has for the loyal servant 
and Commissioner Gordon for the helpful authority figure, and so 
forth. In fact, Batman so embodies the tradition of the dual-identity 
crime-fighting avenger-vigilante that Batman has become the lens 
through which these conventions are viewed in earlier heroes—we 
think of Bernardo as Zorro’s Alfred, rather than the reverse. 


The Pulp Ubermensch 

The final thread of the superhero’s prehistory began when Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s Ubermensch entered American consciousness in 1895 
through Degeneration, the translation of Max Nordau’s Entartung, a 
denunciation of modernist art, literature, and culture. Nordau posited 
Nietzsche’s work as a prime example of modernist degeneration. 
Actual translations of the German philosopher’s work arrived the 
next year, and Nietzsche’s ideas quickly became a topic of discussion 
and debate among American thinkers. Jack London, in works like 
The Sea Wolf (1904) and The Iron Heel (1908), expounded the idea 
of the superman and made a version of it more widely available 
to the reading public in a more accessible form.’ Edgar Rice 
Burroughs accessed that form and made use of London’s version of 
the Ubermensch in Tarzan. 


THE 


ALL STOR 
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Tarzan is first referred to as a superman in Zarzan of the Apes by 
Captain Dufranne, a French naval officer, after hearing Jane’s 
glowing description of the ape-man. A similar reference is made 
by Jane when she excuses Tarzan’s civilized cousin William Cecil 
Clayton for his failure to kill a charging lion: “It is no fault of yours 
that you are not a superman. There is only one other man I have ever 
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known who could have done more than you” (Burroughs Return 
1963, 192). Jane refers to Tarzan here and intimates that the ape- 
man is a superman. Burroughs often juxtaposed descriptions of 
characters or actions intending each as a comment on the other. In 
later novels Burroughs routinely refers to Tarzan as a superman. 

It is not clear that Burroughs intended anything more than a 
shallow identification of Tarzan as a superman. Burroughs did 
not seem to be trying to engage in a philosophical debate about 
the Ubermensch, nor to employ Nietzsche’s concepts deeply, but 
he seemed to want to associate his character with the ideal that 
superman implied and with the associations that were out in the 
public mind. In this shallow use of superman, Burroughs created the 
pulp tibermensch, my term for the set of tropes used by pulp authors 
when they designate their hero as a superman. 

Tarzan’s imitators were also often described as supermen, and 
their actions often exaggerated and extended the abilities Burroughs 
gave to his ape-man. Polaris of the Snows, hero of three serials 
published in A//-Story Weekly by Charles B. Stilson, is probably the 
greatest example. According to Robert Sampson, “He is, in brief, 
Tarzan magnified” (Strange Days 1984, 186). Raised in Antarctica 
by his father, an explorer whose family is marooned on a South Pole 
expedition, Polaris Janess grows up to be a superman. He prefigures 
Doc Savage, who was also raised by scientists to be a superman.*! 
Other Tarzan imitators, such as Kioga of the Wilderness, follow the 
same pattern and achieve similar superman status, although they are 
not typically as superhuman as Polaris. Tarzan’s superiority to other 
men arises from his superior genetic heritage and serves to forward 
Burroughs’ ideological stance on evolution and racial superiority. 
Tarzan’s supermanhood exemplifies the philosophical ideas that 
underlay Burroughs’ storytelling and is an attempt to put into 
narrative ideas that were taken seriously in their time and laid out 
in works of social criticism by such authors as Madison Grant and 
Lothrop Stoddard. Tarzan’s imitators retain the surface gloss of the 
superman idea without the broader philosophical background, which 
admittedly faded quickly from both the Tarzan and John Carter series 
as Burroughs’ work lost whatever literary or sociological pretense it 
had to the demands of formula production. 

Although a villain, Dr. Fu Manchu fits the pulp-itibermensch 
mold. He also serves to link the Nietzschean figure with the physical 
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superman of science fiction. The structure of The Insidious Dr. Fu- 
Manchu (1913) parallels that of Dracula. In each novel, an intrepid 
group of Westerners fights a mysterious visitor to London who 
comes from the East with a plan to overturn the existing order of the 
world. Neither villain is often seen directly, and instead the heroes 
battle his agents, including sexually aggressive females. Dracula is 
the physical superman, possessed of powers and abilities beyond 
those of mortals. Fu Manchu is the pulp tibermensch, “tall, lean and 
feline, high-shouldered, with a brow like Shakespeare and a face 
like Satan, a close-shaven skull, and long, magnetic eyes of the true 
cat-green” and “a superman of incredible genius,” master of both 
science and the occult arts (Rohmer 2000, chap. 2 and 27). Both 
gain their abilities from mysterious sources—Dracula from some 
weird relationship with the Devil, Fu Manchu from “an evil spirit 
of incredible age,” which could enter the body of a newborn infant 
under certain conditions according to a Chinese superstition (chap. 
27). Dracula plots to replace the dominance of the living with that 
of the undead; Fu Manchu, “the yellow peril incarnate in one man,” 
seeks the overthrow of the white race by the Orient (chap. 2). By 
paralleling the structure of Dracula, The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu 
links the superman of nineteenth-century science fiction with the pulp 
tibermensch of the twentieth. As Burroughs used the superman trope 
as part of his larger argument about race, so did Rohmer employ it in 
an ideological sense to heighten the threat of the “yellow peril.” 
Just as Burroughs created the interplanetary romance by 
transferring the frontier struggle to Barsoom, so did E. E. “Doc” 
Smith transfer that same frontier struggle to the cosmos, thus 
creating space opera. Smith began writing his Skylark series in 1917, 
although it did not see print until 1928. Richard Seaton, American 
scientist, discovers “X,” the unknown anti-gravity metal, in a 
meteor. He uses “X” to power the Skylark, a massive interplanetary 
ship. He is opposed throughout the series by Blackie DuQuesne, his 
doppleganger. Both men fit into the pulp tibermensch category, being 
physically and mentally superior to their fellows. Seaton presents a 
picture of pristine American masculinity: strong, confident, moral, 
but able to joke around and speak in slang. DuQuesne is his opposite, 
similarly strong and able, but distinctly amoral. Seaton ventures out 
into the universe to take sides in a series of cosmic conflict between 
good humanoid and evil monstrous aliens, while DuQuesne stays 
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back on Earth pursuing political and economic control of the planet 
based upon the technology he has stolen from Seaton. Seaton 
eventually achieves a god-like status; using a learning machine he 
builds a “sixth order projector” with which he can make his thoughts 
into reality. The Skylark series merely replicates the Western’s 
paradigms; its evil aliens are just bigger and bigger Indians. 

By the late twenties the superman trope had become 
commonplace and emptied of philosophical content.” Buck Rogers 
even claimed the mantle for the whole of the American populace. 
The Armageddon 2419 (1962) novelettes by Philip Francis Nowlan 
combine the Yellow Peril motif with the awakened sleeper and the 
future-war tropes. In 1927 Anthony Rogers, an engineer working 
for the American Radioactive Gas Corporation, is trapped in 
an abandoned coal mine. The cavein kills his assistants and the 
radioactive gas puts him to sleep for 492 years. He awakens to an 
America overrun by the Han Airlords, tributaries of the Mongolian 
World Empire, victors of the general conflagration that followed the 
Great War. While leading an ultimately successful rebellion against 
the Han, Rogers is captured and taken to Lo-Tan, the Han stronghold 
in the Rocky Mountains. The Han consider themselves to be a super- 
race, “destined to ‘elevate’ humanity to some sort of super-plane” 
(137).“ Through forced primitivism, the Americans, still cherishing 
“the spark of manhood, of honor, of independence,” have been 
hardened into a race of supermen, while the Han, comforted by their 
technological superiority, have degenerated “into a race of sleek, 
pampered beasts” (140). To San-Lan, the “Heaven Born” and ruler 
of the Han in America, Rogers is a personification of the American 
supermen. By this point the term “superman” has been emptied of its 
Nietzschean significance, serving merely as a means of elevating the 
hero and his companions but without the symbolic or philosophical 
weight with which Nietzsche endowed it. 

The paradoxical emptiness and seeming specificity of the term 
“superman” by the 1930s can be seen in its use on the two greatest 
pulp heroes, the Shadow and Doc Savage. Both these characters 
represent a shallow version of the Nietzschean ideal. Both heroes are 
presented as superior to other people physically, mentally, socially, 
and morally. Each has taken it upon himself to act as a guardian 
for existing society. Neither seeks to overturn social institutions 
and norms, but to ensure that the existing social structures continue 
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and are purified of criminal or corrupt elements. Thus instead of 
marking an end to the bourgeois domination of society, as Nietzsche 
foresaw, the superman serves to protect that domination through 
myth-narratives. The villains of the pulps come from the opposite 
ends of the economic spectrum, upper-class masterminds employing 
lower-class thugs. These “symbolic socialists and communists” seek 
to overthrow the status quo, a fictional version of the Depression, 
the “‘real life’ enactment of the Apocalypse” (Hoppenstand, “Pulp” 
1983, 144, 146). Thus the pulp tibermensch is the defender of the 
middle class. 

The Shadow is referred to as a superman in The Black Master. 
The Black Master, a sort of anti-Shadow, has dropped the dark 
avenger through a trap door and released knockout gas to incapacitate 
him. The narrator says, “Superman though he was, no escape was 
possible” (Grant 1932, 151). The vision of the superman offered 
here can probably be found in the Black Master’s description of 
himself and his opponent. The Black Master merely knocks the 
Shadow out instead of killing him in order to give the enemy of 
crime an opportunity to join his operation. He says, “You are the 
only man in the world who is like myself. Why should we care for 
human life? To me, human beings are stupid, useless creatures, with 
which the earth is overburdened” (155). Both he and his foe, in the 
Black Master’s view, are pitiless and seek justice in their own ways 
without consulting the law. The Black Master considers the Shadow 
“the only being that in my estimation is worthy of living” and offers 
him “companionship—all the power that I possess, with equality” 
(156). The Shadow refuses, asserting that he is only pitiless with 
those who deserve no pity and that according to his own reasoning, 
the Black Master deserves destruction. The Black Master can be 
seen as a caricature of the Nietzschean Ubermensch. He considers 
himself to be above the morality of ordinary folk. He is “tall and 
dignified, white-haired and keen-eyed. His whole bearing [is] 
impressive” (21). He leads and acts while others merely serve him 
as tools of his will, driven by greed or fear. His will to power brings 
about the deaths of his enemies and makes him the master of others. 
The Shadow operates a parallel opposing syndicate of agents who 
like those of the Black Master do not know his identity and merely 
follow his orders. 
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The meaning of superman in the pulps is clear: a physically and 
mentally superior individual who acts according to his own will 
without regard for the legal strictures that represent the morality of 
society. The difference between the Black Master and the Shadow, 
and this difference represents the key to the approved pulp superman, 
is that the proper will serves to protect and reinforce the very rules 
of society it breaks. 

Doc Savage offers a parallel vision of the Shadow’s dark mission. 
Like one of Plato’s guardians of the Republic, Doc Savage was 
raised by scientists to the peak of physical and mental perfection 
in order to carry out his father’s mission of “helping those in need, 
punishing those who deserved it” (Robeson, Man of Bronze 1964, 
4). His mission, like the Shadow’s, seeks to maintain the given order 
and to merely ameliorate particular instances of suffering without 
overturning the systems that allow the suffering to continue. He is 
referred to as a superman repeatedly, particularly in the early issues 
of his pulp run. 

All three streams of the Antediluvian Age—the SF superman, 
the dual-identity crime-fighting avenger-vigilante, and the pulp 
tibermensch—come together in Doc Savage and the Shadow, the 
two figures most immediately influential on Superman and Batman. 
Unlike most of the physical and evolutionary supermen of science 
fiction, the tibermenschen of the pulps generally serve society. Where 
the science-fiction superman typically ends tragically and futilely, 
either wholly alienated from society or killed by the authorities, the 
pulp iibermensch does not. Instead he serves as a selfless redeemer, 
saving the helpless from the overwhelming forces that have 
incapacitated the ordinary authorities. It is in pulp tibermenschen 
that the shift towards heroism in the SF superman, that according 
to Thomas Andrae originates in Superman, actually comes from. 
Superman arose from both traditions, joining the physical powers of 
the SF superman with the prosocial agenda of the pulp tibermensch. 
Batman emerged primarily from the dual-identity crime fighting 
avenger-vigilante tradition, although the Shadow’s influence means 
that the pulp tibermensch was not wholly absent from Batman’s 
creation. The pulp tibermensch bridges the two traditions in the figures 
of Doc Savage (SF superman/pulp tibermensch) and the Shadow 
(dual-identity avenger-vigilante/pulp tibermensch). In all three 
streams, the figure began as part of an ideological or philosophical 
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argument and ended as an empty entertainment formula, except for 
the inherently ideological nature of such narratives. 


Conclusion 
The superhero genre clearly emerged from the science fiction, 
adventure, detective, and pulp narratives that featured the three 
streams of the SF superman, the dual-identity avenger-vigilante, and 
the pulp tibermensch. But the superhero did not spring to life in the 
pulps. Why not? What role did comics play in the superhero genre’s 
emergence? 


Chapter 7 
The Prehistory of the Superhero: 
Comics Predecessors 


Though dime novels, science fiction, adventure stories, and the pulps 
contain the main predecessors of the superhero genre, the superhero 
did not spring to life in literature but in comics. Comics—both books 
and strips—provide the final bit of the prehistory of the superhero. 

Essentially unknown today, J. Koerner’s Hugo Hercules ran in 
the Chicago 7ribune from September 7, 1902 to January 11, 1903, 
and was the first positive presentation of a heroic superman in 
comics. 


GR RCULES WITES TR FOOTE LL, aor 


Hugo Hercules’ introductory episode, a six-panel Sunday strip 
titled “Hugo Hercules Obliges Beauty in Distress,” opens with a 
young woman attempting to board a speeding streetcar, which 
does not heed her plea to stop. Hugo—dressed in striped pants, a 
dark jacket, bow tie, and a hat that seems to be a cross between a 
fedora and a cowboy hat—replies to her request for aid with “I’m 
a real stopper.” He bounds after the streetcar and jerks it to a halt, 
sending its passengers flying into disarray. He closes the day’s strip 
with his tagline, “Just as easy.”°° Hugo’s adventures follow this 
pattern. Someone asks for help in a relatively minor matter, and 
Hercules obliges by using his strength in a humorous way. Most of 
the time very little is at stake in any of his adventures, although he 
occasionally does aid someone in a dangerous situation: he stops a 
runaway carriage; he catches a falling safe; he escorts a woman to 
165 
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her carriage in the rain by removing the portico from her house and 
using it as an umbrella; he lifts an elephant so a lady can retrieve 
her dropped handkerchief, which the elephant is standing upon; he 
lifts a car so a man can kiss his girlfriend, who is in a window some 
ten feet up a wall; he carries home a woman and her many bags 
during a cab strike; he puts a derailed train back on its track; and he 
carries home a party of iceboaters and their iceboat when the craft 
crashes. Twice he defends himself from attackers: the first time he 
faces down armed muggers by fetching a cannon and threatening 
to fire it at them; the second time he wrestles and defeats a bear 
who announces “T’Il tear him in two” (“Hugo Hercules Wrestles a 
Bear’). In two instances his strength both creates and resolves the 
crises: attempting to kick a football, Hugo misses and sends a house 
flying, which he catches and returns to its foundations; attempting to 
break “all bowling records” at a New Year’s bowling contest, Hugo 
hurls his ball through the back of the alley, where it derails a street 
car and overturns two wagons, one loaded with policemen (“Hugo 
Hercules at New Year’s Bowling Contest’). Hugo Hercules does not 
seem to have been much of an influence on the superhero, coming 
and going so quickly as he did. 

The next cartoon strongman had considerably more influence in 
comics and specifically on the superhero.®’ Introduced into Thimble 
Theater in 1929, Popeye soon took over the long-running strip. While 
not quite achieving the level of Hugo Hercules’s might, Popeye’s 
strength is superior to that of just about any comic strip character 
since the dapper strongman. Popeye once lifted the corner of a house 
to demonstrate his strength to Bullo Oxheart, the “strongest man in 
the world,” while in contract negotiations for a prizefight (Segar vol. 
2, 68).°° A few years later another boxer, Curley Gazook, the state 
champ, has designs on Olive Oy] and wants to prove to her that he 
is stronger than the sailor. He brings a weight to her house and tells 
her to come to his place that afternoon and she will see that Popeye 
cannot lift the weight the boxer carried with ease. Gazook bolts the 
weight to the floor, which foils Popeye, but the sailor goes down to 
the basement and lifts the house, with Olive and Curley, over his 
head (Segar vol. 4, 35). Later that year while out walking with 
Toar, a monstrous brute of a man who has come for a visit, Popeye 
encounters a crippled boy on crutches who has to walk a mile to 
and from school each day. Popeye and Toar take pity on the boy and 
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solve his problem by carrying the school, loaded with children and 
a teacher, to the boy’s backyard (Segar vol. 4, 44).”° Creator E.C. 
Segar played Popeye for laughs and social satire, so his feats of 
strength did not need to conform to a realistic depiction. 

A third comic-strip strongman appeared in 1933, the cave man 
Alley Oop. Like Popeye, Alley Oop was drawn in a cartoony style 
and his comedic adventures were not tainted with realism. Also like 
Popeye, Alley Oop’s feats of strength are primarily expressed in 
defeating men and monsters many times his size. Unlike Popeye, 
Oop’s strength, while superior to most of his caveman companions, 
is not unique. After traveling to the present day via a time machine, 
Ooola, Oop’s girlfriend, saves a G-man from an avalanche by 
grabbing him and leaping into a tree.’ Oop is very strong, able 
to snap steel handcuffs, wrench iron bars out of a window to free 
himself from jail, and uproot a tree.” He is tough, able to survive 
falls from planes and pterodactyls, but not so invulnerable that he 
can resist being knocked out by a blow to the head from a stone 
axe. 

Like Popeye, Alley Oop helped to establish comics as a medium 
in which fantastic feats could be depicted, even though neither strip 
strove for plausibility.’? Within the world each cartoonist established, 
feats of incredible strength fit in well. The comic-strip strongmen 
resolve the savior/ruler/destroyer conundrum of the SF superman 
in a way different from the “bigger Indian” solution of Aarn Munro 
and the Lensmen. The superman’s titanic strength can be contained 
if it is limited in some way. Comics offer a possibility for depicting 
the superman that was seemingly not available to the prose fiction 
writers or to the artists working in other narrative media, such as 
radio or film. Comics can depict the fantastic with equal realism as 
the mimetic, so things that might not be acceptable or might look 
ridiculous in another medium do not appear so in comics. In comics, 
everything—whether a building or a talking tiger—can have the 
same level of surface realism. 

An excellent example of this aspect of comics that is of particular 
reference to the superhero genre is the depiction of the costume. A 
costume, no matter how well described, cannot appear as striking 
when described in words as when it appears in pictures. The costumed 
nature of the superhero cannot be as constantly signaled in prose as 
it must be in comics, and hence the superhero cannot stand out from 
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a story’s “civilians” as he can in comics form.” So comics promote 
the separation of the superhero and other supercharacters from the 
rest of the character cast. On the other side, the superhero’s costume 
can appear much more normal in comics than it can in the more 
realistic medium of film or television.’ Until recently, in live-action 
films or television shows superhero costumes have looked a bit silly. 
They never seem to attain the level of equivalent surface realism 
that they attain routinely in comics (and animation).”° Because 
they are made out of the same material (ink, paper, color), Clark 
Kent’s suits and Superman’s costume come across with the same 
level of realism.’’ But on television, even in the relatively successful 
costuming of Lois and Clark, the superhero’s costume looks a bit 
silly.” This silliness is even more pronounced in the costumes of 
supervillains. The live-action Flash television show was able to 
achieve a reasonable hero costume, but the costumed supervillains, 
such as the Trickster, just looked ridiculous. This point is even more 
marked when looking at live-action superheroes of the past. The 
costumes used in the Superman and Batman television shows and 
movie serials do not make their wearers look more heroic than the 
civilians in the show.” 

Perhaps a better example of the effect comics can have in 
depicting realistic and non-realistic elements equally would be the 
use of animal characters alongside human characters. Tawky Tawny 
the talking tiger has the same surface realism as Captain Marvel. 


LATER, FARO AT et TNS: Woe 


Captain Marvel Adventures #100 © Fawcett Publications 1949 
Even in a photo-realistic comic book such as Kingdom Come, the 
animal-based characters and the human characters interact easily 
and neither appears more or less believable than another. 
In the last decade film has begun to be able to achieve this effect 
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in movies such as Jurassic Park, in which the dinosaurs appear as 
real as the human beings. These dinosaurs are, of course, animated. 
As recent superhero movies such as the Spider-Man films show, 
computer-generated imagery— instead of prostheses, costuming, 
and makeup to portray the heroes—can achieve a similar level of 
equivalent realism or believability.*° 

Appearing in the spring of 1935 in Mel Graff’s The Adventures 
of Patsy, the short-lived Phantom Magician was the first of several 
clear precursors of the superhero.*! Graff introduced the Phantom 
Magician to pull Patsy and her boy sidekick Thimble out of scrapes 
in the fairy-tale kingdom of Ods Bodkin. He wears a costume of 
black tights, pirate boots, gloves, a tunic with a double-V-shaped 
chevron, a cape, and a domino mask. 


The Phantom Magician’s powers include flight and invisibility. He 
wears a costume of black tights, pirate boots, a domino mask, a tunic 
with a chevron comprising two flattened Vs, and a cape. After a 
few months, Graff and his editor decided that the fantasy elements 
were not working, and Patsy was reworked into a Shirley Temple- 
style Hollywood strip. The Phantom Magician put on a business 
suit, turned into Patsy’s uncle Phil Cardigan, and abandoned 
superheroing. While the Phantom Magician does roughly fit the 
mission-powers-identity triumvirate, the comic strip’s fantasy basis 
kept out the conventions that would have marked it as generically 
distinct from other fantasy land adventures, like Alice in Wonderland 
or Little Nemo in Slumberland. So, while the Phantom Magician 
could, possibly, be considered the first superhero, he was not the 
initiator of the superhero genre. Interestingly, Ron Goulart proposes 
a connection between the Phantom Magician and Superman. He 
relates, “Graff had once been approached by Jerry Siegel to work 
on the Superman project. He declined, convinced the public would 
never take such a character to its heart” (“Leaping” 1983, 30). Thus 
Superman might have been the inspiration for the Phantom Magician, 
further strengthening Superman’s position as the progenitor of the 
superhero genre. 
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Dr. Occult, a Siegel and Shuster creation, served as a kind of 
trial run for elements of their later hero Superman.*” The ghost 
detective, as he was billed, debuted in New Fun Comics #6 (October 
1935), running in two-page installments to issue #32 of More Fun 
Comics. The strip began as a horror-detective feature with Dr. 
Occult fighting vampires and werewolves through issue #13. The 
next four issues change gears, dropping into a storyline that began 
in The Comics Magazine #1 (May 1936). A masked and caped giant 
appears out of nowhere over the city skyline. Dr. Occult enlarges 
himself and “advances upon the other figure poised for battle” (rpt. 
in Goulart, “Great” 1986, 95). Occult removes the giant’s mask and 
discovers his friend Zator, who posed as a menace only because he 
needed to draw Occult to him quickly. Zator informs Occult of a 
threat to “the Seven” and they whisk off into the spirit world where 
they encounter monstrous creatures, servants of Koth who offers 
Occult and Zator a chance to join him against the Seven. The two 
men refuse and Koth sics his creatures upon them, but the Seven 
save them. In the next four issues Occult and Zator fight against 
and defeat Koth’s plan to destroy human civilization as he has done 
several times in the past. To defeat the evil Koth, Occult, who has 
come increasingly to resemble Slam Bradley (himself a double for 
Superman) dons a blue outfit emblazoned with “the Symbol of the 
Seven’”—a triangular emblem encompassing a half-moon symbol— 


More Fun #14 © DC Comics 1937 
This symbol, which Zator also wears, protects them from Koth’s 
ether entities as they travel to the Egyptian tomb to secure “a certain 
belt of miraculous powers” (Leger, More Fun #14, 1936, 9). This 
belt enables its wearer to fly, to turn people to stone, and conjure 
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an inexhaustible phantom army—all of which Occult does in his 
victorious battle with Koth. In More Fun #18 (February 1937) Dr. 
Occult is back on Earth facing “The Lord of Life,” a villain who kills 
people, resurrects them, and then blackmails them into stealing for 
him in return for continued injections of the serum that keeps them 
alive. Flying and wearing a blue and red costume with a chevron, 
Dr. Occult is clearly a precursor of Superman. 

Another clear precursor to the superhero was the Phantom. 
Appearing first as a daily on February 17, 1936 and then as a Sunday 
in May of 1939, the Phantom comes very close to being a superhero, 
but remains a mystery man.** The Phantom’s mission focuses on 
fighting piracy. His ancestor, Sir Christopher Standish, while on a 
trading mission in 1525 to the Far East, is attacked by pirates who 
take his ship and kill his father. A typhoon in the Bay of Bengal 
interrupts the pirate raid, and Standish washes up on the coast and 
is nursed to health by the Bandar pygmy tribe. On the skull of the 
pirate who killed his father Standish takes an oath of vengeance to 
fight against the Singh Brotherhood and all pirates and to dedicate 
his descendants to the same task. Each eldest son since has taken 
the Phantom identity and continued the fight. The costume is a gray 
hooded bodysuit with a domino mask, completed by a skull belt and 
skull ring.* The Phantom’s skull insignia emblematizes his ancestor’s 
oath on the Singh pirate’s skull and hence his own repetition of that 
oath on the same skull. Although the Phantom is tough, strong, and 
highly athletic, he does not possess true superpowers. Instead he 
tricks people into thinking he is immortal through the continuing 
resurrection of the Phantom identity by the sons of the Phantoms. 
He also pulls stunts that lead criminals to believe he can turn into 
smoke or walk through walls. As the first true costumed adventurer*® 
with adventures set in contemporary America, the Phantom laid 
important groundwork for the superhero because in his adventures 
can be found nearly all the elements of the superhero genre.*’ 

The Phantom’s debut year also saw the striking of the Clock 
in Funny Pages #6 (November 1936). The Clock draws heavily 
upon pulp heroes with a striking resemblance to the Gray Seal. He 
is Brian O’Brien, a wealthy socialite, who acts as a Robin Hood by 
recovering riches stolen from wealthy misers and distributing them 
to the poor instead of returning them. He has a sanctum sanctorum 
outfitted with torture devices to get crooks to talk, is in the habit of 
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leaving a calling card in the form of a picture of a clock face with 
the words “The Clock Strikes” printed on it, and has an additional 
identity as Snowy Winters. His iconic weaponry includes a cane 
with a spring-loaded knob and a derby hat specially made to protect 
him against blows to the head. Besides his boxing skills, he can 
hypnotize criminals into revealing and confessing their crimes. 
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Funny Picture Stories #6 © DC Comics 1936 
Like the Phantom, the Clock fits well into the existing mystery man 
genre, but by appearing in comics he helped to set the stage for the 
debut of Superman. 

The last comics precursor of the superhero actually overlapped 
with Superman.Rather than precursor, Will Murray actually identifies 
Olga Mesmer as “The Superhero Before Superman” (1998, 25). He 
writes, “Superman was not the first superhero. A year before Action 
#1, another super-character, possessing super-strength and X-ray 
vision, with roots in a super-civilization from another planet, had 
debuted in comic strip form. And the publisher was no less than 
the publisher of Superman!” (25-26).** “Olga Mesmer, the Girl with 
the X-Ray Eyes,” ran in Spicy Mystery Stories from August 1937 
to October 1938. The feature was supplied by Adolphe Barreaux’s 
Majestic Studios, a comics shop that supplied material for Harry 
Donenfeld, the publisher whose company ultimately became DC 
Comics. Olga is the daughter of Dr. Hugo Mesmer and the mysterious 
Margot, whom Mesmer has injected with a soluble x-ray while 
pregnant. These experiments give their baby superstrength and the 
added bonus of x-ray vision. Olga’s parents die on the day she is 
born, and she is raised by her godfather, Hugh Rankin, who counsels 
her to keep her powers secret. She uses them to rescue a young man, 
Rodney Prescott, from an attacker, but transfers her superstrength to 
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the injured man as part of a blood transfusion to save his life. A series 
of adventures reveal that Margot is the immortal queen of Venus. On 
Venus, the superpowered Olga and Rodney put down a revolt and see 
Margot married to Boris, Prince of Mars, thus bringing peace to the 
two warring planets. Murray concludes his article, “Olga Mesmer 
was an original. The first superhero to see print...definitely the first 
superheroine in comics history!” (original ellipses 29). 
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Spicy Mystery Stories © DC Comics 1937 

It is unclear exactly what Murray means by superhero here. 
Olga Mesmer’s mission is rather limited. She defends herself from 
her godfather’s attempts to molest her, stops a murder in progress, 
and helps Queen Margot defeat a revolt. With the exception of the 
attempted murder of Prescott, Olga is involved in family matters, 
some of which have a broader effect only due to the position of 
her mother in Venusian society; this mission is more in line with 
the science fiction genre than with later superheroes. The only 
clear superhero convention present in the story is superpowers. But 
many science fiction superfolk and mythical heroes before Olga 
had powers equal to or greater than hers, so if she is a superhero, 
then she is not the first and the superhero genre extends back to 
the legend of Gilgamesh. As already demonstrated, the superhero 
genre emerged from a concatenation of conventions in the comic 
books of the Golden Age. Therefore, there is more to superheroes 
than superpowers. Further Mesmer lacks the codename and costume 
aspects of the identity convention. Her tale generically fits within the 
SF superman (or woman) genre, particularly in the way that she gets 
her superpowers, seemingly drawing directly on Wylie’s Gladiator 
for inspiration, but resembling the empowerment of the Adaptive 
Ultimate and Siegel and Shuster’s earlier villainous superman Bill 
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Dunn. 

Olga Mesmer has been long forgotten and was probably 
forgotten by the November 1938 issue of Spicy Mystery. Unlikely 
to have influenced either Siegel or Shuster, Olga Mesmer merely 
demonstrates the same point that the other comics precursors to 
Superman demonstrate, that, like the pulps before them, comic books 
and comic strips contained all the elements of the superhero—the 
powers, the mission, the identity—but it took Siegel and Shuster to put 
them all together into Superman. The best popular culture, whether 
Homer’s epics, Shakespeare’s plays, or the televised adventures of 
Xena or Buffy the Vampire Slayer, combine preexisting elements 
in new and exciting ways. They follow the dictates for success in 
formula, balancing convention and invention to create successful, 
popular, and archetypal stories and characters. 


Conclusion 

Comics are the natural home for the superhero genre because of they 
way they can seamlessly combine intense action, ordinary daily life, 
and fantastic images. The superhero genre and comics have been 
linked—oftentimes conflated—since the inception of the genre. But 
when did the genre begin? What is the definitive starting point, the 
character or text that was imitated repeatedly and which serves as a 
clear demarcation between the genre and its precursors? Who is the 
first superhero? 


Chapter 8 
The First Superhero 


Superman 
Superman was the first character to fully embody the definition of the 
superhero and to prompt the imitation and repetition necessary for 
the emergence of a genre. Action Comics #1 contains the majority of 
the conventions of the superhero genre. In fact, the issue’s one-page 
origin of Superman presents the primary triad—mission, powers, 
identity—as well as several others. 


Action Comics #1 © 1938 DC Comics. All rights reserved. 
Mission is present in panels six and seven, “Early Clark decided 
he must turn his titanic strength into channels that would benefit 
mankind”, and “Superman! Champion of the oppressed, the physical 
marvel who had sworn to devote his existence to helping those in 
need!”. Powers are evident in panels three through six in which 
the baby Clark lifts an armchair above his head and it is explained 
that the adult Clark can “leap 1/8th of a mile; hurdle a twenty story 
building...raise tremendous weights......run faster than an express 
train....and that nothing less than a bursting shell could penetrate his 
skin!” (original ellipses). Identity comes with the name “Superman” 
and the now famous costume (panel seven). Other conventions 
present are origin (panels 1-5), the urban setting (panel seven), and 
analogical science (panels 8-9).°° The rest of the Superman story in 
Action Comics #1 includes nearly every other major convention of 
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the superhero genre with the exception of the supervillain. None 
of the other candidates for the title of the first superhero debuted 
with so much generic density, particularly a density of conventions 
that were imitated and repeated and have become endemic to the 
superhero genre. And it must be remembered that hero-types do not 
exist independently of genres. There were no epic heroes before 
epic poems and no Western heroes—except real-life celebrated 
frontiersmen—before the Western. 


Contenders for the Title 


Spring-Heeled Jack 

The earliest candidate—he long predates Superman’s creation— 
for the first superhero is also the best. Bill Blackbeard, who has a 
penchant for these sorts of statements, proposed that Spring-Heeled 
Jack “was in plain fact the first costumed superhero in literature or 
art” (“Springheeled Jack” 2002). Jack’s mission is as clear as any 
superhero’s. He is an all-around do-gooder. He stops urban street 
crime, forces duelists to reconcile, foils nobles’ schemes to defraud 
their wealthy fellows, rescues maidens from aristocratic despoilers, 
“and he frees poor-but-righteous young men and women from 
torture chambers, black masses, and Sweeny Todd-style pie and 
meat shops” (Nevins, “Spring-Heeled Jack” 2002). 


Jack has passable powers: he is a strong and skilled fighter, and his 
boots contain steel springs that propel him dozens of feet into the 
air where he can glide—almost fly—on his bat wings. He has both 
a secret identity and a codename; he is a nobleman whose relatives 
defrauded him of his fortune and he takes on the Spring-Heeled Jack 
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guise to protect his true identity while he saves those who are victims 
like himself. His name expresses his identity—he is a spring-heeled 
jackanapes, bounding around like a demon, terrorizing wrongdoers. 
His costume is a “skin-tight glossy crimson suit, with bat-style 
wings, lion’s mane, devil’s horns, talon hands, cloven hoofs, and a 
sulphurous-breathing mouth” (qtd. in Nevins, “Spring-Heeled Jack” 
2002). This costume iconically expresses his identity as a demonic 
figure and, like Batman’s, strikes terror in the hearts of criminals. 
Spring-Heeled Jack neatly meets the criteria of mission, powers, 
and identity that define the superhero. He even basically meets 
the generic distinction test as his adventures contain most of the 
conventions of the superhero genre, and he even “spouted insulting 
wisecracks as he did in the villains a la the comic book superheroes 
to follow” (Blackbeard, “Springheeled Jack” 2002). So he very 
likely can be considered the first hero character to fulfill the core 
definitional elements of the superhero. 

But he did not inspire the imitation and repetition necessary to 
initiate a genre, so he is not the founding figure of the superhero 
genre. Perhaps his adventures were too inventional, and the heroes 
who came later in adventure literature of all kinds were needed to 
build up a base of conventions that could create a field of reference 
from which the superhero could emerge. Instead, his adventures 
stand as an intriguing anomaly among penny dreadfuls and other 
cheap nineteenth-century literature. Perhaps the ephemeral nature of 
his home medium and the fact that his adventures were not reprinted 
in American editions kept him off the radar of the creators of the 
superhero genre. It is clear, though, that had others followed Jack’s 
leaps and bounds, the superhero genre would probably have started 
in 1867 with his debut in the dreadfuls. 


Hugo Hercules 
In a phone call to me Bill Blackbeard once referred, seemingly in all 
seriousness, to Hugo Hercules as the first superhero, as Clark Kent 
without a costume. Hugo Hercules clearly has the great strength 
necessary to operate at the superhero level—he can carry a fire 
engine. But, though he seems generally prosocial, Hugo Hercules 
has no mission. While he does sometimes use his strength to save 
himself from danger, or to perform a good deed for another, he is just 
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as likely to create as much trouble as he resolves. He tends to use 
his strength for self-serving reasons and or just to show off, whether 
winning a bowling trophy by hurling the ball so hard that the pins 
pulverize into dust, helping a woman retrieve her handkerchief by 
lifting an elephant, lifting a car so a beau standing inside it can kiss 
his girlfriend who waits at the window above, or ripping the portico 
off the front of a house to cover the passage of a pretty girl who 
lacks an umbrella into her cab. 


Therefore, he is not selfless in American monomythic tradition, and 
heroes have to be selfless to be cultural role models. He does not 
fulfill the identity convention, lacking a codename and costume—he 
wears ordinary two-piece suits. Further, the other conventions that 
mark the genre are missing from his brief stories—he does not fight 
crime or villains; his city features no helpful authority figures; he has 
no supporting cast, sidekick, pal, or girlfriend who gets kidnapped; 
and the origin of his powers is left unexplained. Finally, he was 
lost to history until Bill Blackbeard exhumed him from his printed 
grave for The Comic Strip Century; he was forgotten because other 
cartoonists did not imitate him as a character nor did they repeat his 
types of stories. He does not fit the genre definition of the superhero 
and he did not found the genre. 


Popeye 
Popeye is an important prefigure in the development of the superhero 
genre during the Antediluvian Age as an influence on Siegel and 
Shuster and as the character who “opened the lid that let loose 
pandemonium” according to Nell Doherty in 1945. Once again, it 
is Bill Blackbeard who puts forward a candidate for the premiere 
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superhero by referring to Popeye as “The First (Arf, Arf) Superhero 
of Them All,” the title of his contribution to A// in Color for a Dime 
(1970, 93). Blackbeard clarifies this identification by calling Popeye 
“more of an anti-superhero than anything else” due to E.C. Segar’s 
focus on the comic humanity of the strip’s characters, particularly 
that of Popeye sloppy humanity—e.g. his being “smelly, capable 
of disastrous mistakes, able to slug a woman, pursue likely-looking 
chicks with lusty interest, swear a blue streak when ‘irrikated,’ [and] 
able to be cheerfully cynical about almost everything” (113). 


—— 


Popeye © King Features Syndicate 

Popeye lacks mission; he uses his strength to earn a living as 
a prizefighter or to search for treasure. Once he even uses it to 
become the dictator of Spinanachova, the utopian, fascist country he 
founds. And Popeye lacks the conventional aspects of the superhero 
identity—he has no codename, nor even a last name, and while he 
often dresses as a sailor, he in fact is a sailor and so these are his 
ordinary work clothes. Most importantly, he cannot be considered 
the progenitor of any genre, as Segar’s comic strip falls far outside 
the bounds of genre and must be considered an individual work of 
creative and artistic genius. 


Hugo Danner 
In a paper given at the Comics Arts Conference, held during the 
2000 San Diego Comic-Con International, independent scholar 
Brian Camp defines Hugo Danner, hero of Philip Wylie’s 1930 
novel Gladiator, as a superhero based on three factors: “One is 
that he has abilities far beyond those of mortal men, the second is 
that he feels that he should use these powers to help mankind. The 
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third is the entire novel is about his attempts to do so” (2). Danner’s 
superstrength, superspeed, and invulnerability certainly qualify him 
as a superhero. But superpowers alone should not be used as the 
sole criterion for calling a character a superhero, because doing so 
privileges one convention over all the others. Camp proposes that 
Danner’s desire to aid mankind qualifies him as a superhero; clearly 
this desire is related to the mission convention. But Danner’s mission, 
such as it is, is a failed mission. Camp acknowledges that Danner 
is frustrated in this desire, but Hugo Danner’s desire is much more 
ambivalent in the novel than Camp would make it appear. During 
most of the novel he does not feel driven to aid others. Instead he 
uses his powers to earn a living at a number of jobs and also in 
the trenches of WWI. This use of his powers does not materially 
advance the Allies’ war effort against the Central Powers. In fact, it 
is a selfish employment—he joins the war not to fight for democracy 
but because the chaos and lawlessness of the front line gives him 
reign to fully exercise his powers without check. In essence, he fights 
in the war because it gives him a license to commit mass slaughter, 
unhindered by any authority. When he does decide to end the war 
by going directly to Berlin and attacking the Kaiser and the German 
High Command, he is too late; the war is over, and his strength is 
irrelevant to the Allied victory. 

His brief efforts to do good with his abilities are carried out 
in secret. He attempts to influence national politics by terrorizing 
a corrupt steel lobbyist who promotes pork-barrel military 
manufacturing and aggressive military policies, but to no ultimate 
effect as the munitions bill the lobbyist backs passes after Danner 
frightens the lobbyist to force him to leave Washington. Danner does 
free a man from a vault, thereby saving his life; but the president of 
the bank accuses him of planning to use his powers to rob the bank, 
and this treatment sours him on the idea of aiding humanity, so he 
returns to using his powers to make a living. He briefly considers 
a career as a super detective, a super criminal, or a tyrant, but 
rejects all in frustration. Danner has no codename and no public 
identity; he is never referred to as the Gladiator in the novel and 
he wears no costume. The absence of mission and identity make 
the generic distinction between Hugo Danner and Superman fairly 
clear. Gladiator fits snugly within the genre of science fiction and 
the formula of the science-fiction superman; thus it is not the first 
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superhero story and Danner not the first superhero.”° 

Camp makes one possibly persuasive argument in_ his 
identification of Hugo Danner as the first superhero. He argues that 
because Siegel and Shuster imitated Danner in creating Superman, 
and others imitated Superman, therefore “the result of Gladiator 
was the creation of thousands of characters like its protagonist” (2). 
But this result is quite indirect. The characters, plot, setting, and 
themes of Gladiator were not imitated and repeated in the Golden 
Age, but the characters, plot, setting, and themes of the Superman 
stories in Action Comics were. Therefore, Gladiator did not start the 
superhero genre, Action Comics did, or as Jerry Siegel remembers 
kids calling it, “that magazine with Superman in it” (qtd. in Daniels, 
Superman 1998, 35). 


The Phantom 

The Phantom offers the greatest challenge since Spring-Heeled Jack 
to Superman’s title as the initiating figure of the superhero genre. The 
daily Phantom strip began on February 17, 1936, and a Sunday strip 
was added in May 1939. The Phantom comes very close to being 
a superhero, but remains a mystery man. The Phantom’s mission 
originates in the 1525 oath of Sir Christopher Standish, a British 
merchant whose father is killed by the Singh pirate brotherhood in 
the Bay of Bengal. Cast up on a remote shore, Standish is brought 
back to health by a tribe of Bandar pigmys, who find the corpse of 
a pirate wearing the clothes of Standish’s father. Standish swears 
an oath on that skull, “I swear against the Singh, against all piracy, 
greed, and cruelty! I swear that as long as my descendants walk the 
earth, the eldest male of the family shall carry out my work” (Falk 
np). The Phantom of 1936 is one of these descendants. This mission 
is as clear cut as that of Doc Savage, the Shadow, Superman, or 
Batman. 

The next test is powers. Though he does not possess true 
superpowers, the Phantom is tough, strong, highly athletic, and 
clearly operates at the physical level of Batman. Therefore, he can 
be considered to have the necessary skills and strength to qualify as 
a superhero. 

The Phantom also has the combination of name linked to 
biography and costume expressive of that identity that is found in 
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superheroes. The Phantom name originates in his being the “Ghost 
Who Walks,” the immortal avenger fulfilling the ancient tradition of 
the Standish family. In explaining himself to his love interest, Diana 
Palmer, the Phantom relates, “Sir Christopher said his descendants 
would return generation after generation, like phantoms” (Falk np). 
The Phantom costume is a hooded bodysuit with a domino mask, 
complemented by a skull belt and a skull ring. The skull emblems 
bring the Phantom very close to meeting the definition of the 
superhero, because the skulls can be seen as fulfilling the iconic 
element of the superhero. While a skull does not quite announce 
his identity the way a spider does for Spider-Man or a bat does 
for Batman—he is after all the Phantom, not the Skul/—it does 
emblematize the original Phantom’s oath on the Singh pirate’s 
skull and every succeeding Phantom’s repetition of that oath on the 
same skull. As the first true costumed adventurer in comics, with 
adventures sometimes set in contemporary America, the Phantom 
laid important groundwork for the superhero because his adventures 
contain nearly all the elements of the superhero genre. 


Phantom © King Features Syndicate 

But he is not quite the superhero that his correspondence with 
the mission, powers, and identity elements of the definition suggests. 
His mission fits the convention well, but as demonstrated earlier 
in the definition chapter in the discussion of the missions of Doc 
Savage and Superman, there is no meaningful difference between 
the pulp mystery man’s mission and the superhero’s. The Phantom’s 
adventures usually take place in exotic locations and fit in more 
closely with the globetrotting adventure strips and pulps of the 
1930s than they do with the urban crime fighting of superheroes. So 
the Phantom’s mission does not mark the emergence of a new genre. 
His physical abilities, while qualifying him as a superhero, are no 
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greater than Doc Savage’s and do not signal a break with the pulp 
tradition the way Superman’s powers do. He has both the codename 
and costume elements of the identity convention, and perhaps his 
codename and costume fit more closely with the identity convention 
of the superhero genre than they do with the identity convention 
of the mystery-man genre. But some pulp mystery men, like the 
Black Bat, and many of Johnston McCulley’s characters such as 
Zorro, the Crimson Clown, the Black Star, the Man in Purple, and 
the Thunderbolt wear costumes as close to superhero costumes as 
the Phantom does, so his costume does not differentiate him from 
the mystery-man genre as Superman’s costume does.”! 

The Phantom’s skull belt is not quite the iconic chevron it might 
seem. In many—perhaps most—images of the Phantom, the skull 
cannot be seen. It does not serve to announce the character to a reader. 
While his costume is very close to one a superhero might wear—a 
hooded gray (later purple) body suit with domino mask, trunks, a 
skull icon on the belt, and boots—it does not represent the sort of 
break with the past that Superman’s costume does. The importance 
of Superman’s costume, and therefore the unimportance of the 
Phantom’s, can be seen in any example of a generic superhero as 
used in advertising or editorial cartoons. Occasionally, superheroity 
is asserted with only a cape, but typically the character is dressed in a 
full bodysuit with a cape and chevron; sometimes a mask is included, 
but not usually. This costume draws on Superman’s costume, not the 
Phantom’s. 

Additionally, the Phantom primarily fights pirates—including 
air pirates—and gangsters. He does not fight inverted-superhero 
supervillains. They are unique to the superhero genre and stand as 
perhaps the strongest convention in regards to generic distinction. 
Villains with codenames who wear robes and masks inspired by the 
Ku Klux Klan appeared in pulps several years before Action Comics 
#1, but superpowered villains with costumes and codenames did not. 
Consequently, fighting inverted-superhero supervillains—a generic 
distinction—while meeting the mission-powers-identity definition 
should provide a good test for identification as a superhero. Although 
it took time for Superman and Batman comics to evolve inverted- 
superhero supervillains, they did so relatively quickly—both were 
facing them by 1940; however, the Phantom definitely did not 
face such enemies before the appearance of these supervillains in 
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Superman and Batman stories, and almost certainly has not faced 
them since, so the Phantom can clearly be defined as a mystery man 
and not the progenitor of the superhero.” 

As discussed in chapter three under generic distinction, a 
superhero need not strictly meet all elements of the mission, powers, 
and identity conventions of the definition to count as a superhero. But 
this standard should be stricter for the first superhero. The start of a 
genre can be seen as a narrow gate that must be passed through before 
reaching the broader fields of evolution and expansion later on. And 
this is where the fourth element of the definition, generic distinction, 
comes in. If he were created today, the Phantom would likely be 
considered a superhero, but he was not at the time of his debut.”? 
The Phantom did not break significantly enough from conventions 
of the mystery man to found a new genre. Conversely, as discussed 
above, Superman provided a number of breaks with the past. He 
initiated a huge increase in the sales of comic books. Robert Jewett 
and John Shelton Lawrence identify the full sexual renunciation of 
Superman, along with the inflation to truly superhuman powers, as 
marking the fulfillment of the American monomythic hero.** The 
Phantom cannot be considered as fully sexually segmented because 
of the nature of his origin. Kit Walker, the Phantom introduced 
in 1936, has to live long enough to marry a woman and father a 
son to carry on his mission. The introduction of Diana Palmer, the 
Phantom’s revelation to her of his secret identity and history, and 
his announcement of his intention to marry her (October 9, 1936) 
indicate that he has not renounced sexuality as fully as Superman. 
Superman provides a break with the past that the Phantom simply 
does not. 

The popular-culture principle of imitation and repetition can 
also be used to argue against the Phantom being seen as the genesis 
point of the superhero genre. The Phantom does not appear to have 
been very influential on the creation of other superheroes. Siegel 
and Shuster had already made the rounds of the syndicates with 
Superman before the Phantom first appeared. Had the Phantom’s 
success in the newspapers been seen as worthy of imitation, surely 
some newspaper editor would have taken a chance on Superman. 
But no outpouring of similar characters—costumed mystery men— 
either in comic books or strips, followed his appearance, even after 
his comic book debut in Ace Comics #11 (February 1938), which 
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predates Superman’s debut in Action Comics #1 (June 1938). Perhaps 
most telling, neither Siegel nor Shuster mentions the Phantom in 
any of their interviews regarding the creation of or attempts to sell 
Superman.” 

Furthermore Lee Falk and King Features Syndicate did not file a 
lawsuit against DC Comics for Superman as DC did against Fox for 
Wonder Man.” That lawsuit establishes Superman and Wonder Man 
as generically similar to each other but generically distinct from 
earlier heroes. DC felt threatened by the mere appearance of Wonder 
Man and legally demonstrated that the character imitated their 
lead superhero, but no pulp publisher felt similarly threatened that 
Superman was close enough to their heroic mystery men to signify 
copyright infringement. This lack of lawsuits against Superman 
suggest that he was not seen as an imitator of costumed pulp heroes 
or even of the costume-wearing mystery man the Phantom, and 
thus suggests that Superman represented a new and different type 
of hero. 


The Superhero Genre 
As argued in chapter two, the superhero genre is a genre unto itself. 
The hero figures put forward as rivals for Superman as the first 
superhero all fit into other genres, primarily the SF superman and 
the pulp hero genre. Superman, though, marks a break from these 
genres in a number of ways. 

One of the important shifts that divide the superhero genre from 
the pulp genre is the treatment of criminals. Like all genre products, 
the pulps responded to the tensions and anxieties of their times 
(Cawelti, Adventure 1976, 33). The greatest tension and anxiety 
of the 1930s was produced by the Great Depression, and the pulps 
responded to that overwhelming event. Gary Hoppenstand writes: 

The Depression, its causes and effects, 
were not clearly understood by Americans 
who lived through it. Rather than seeing 
the Depression as a social problem, it 
was viewed as a personal problem. The 
Depression was not perceived as the 
result of a failed capitalistic system but 
as individual failure [...]. The American 
Depression was a moral depression. 
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The primary cause of the fall was the 

consumerist excess of the 1920s, and 

the price of failure for many Americans 

was economic insecurity, and, more 

importantly, moral insecurity. The 

Depression was a “real life” enactment of 

the Apocalypse. (“Pulp” 1982, 144, 146) 
Pulp novelists responded to this view of the world by producing 
fictional apocalypses that threatened to overturn the existing order 
just as the Great Depression had done. 

Because pulp fictional apocalypses arise out of the plans of 
supervillains, instead of the inherent contradictions of capitalism, 
they can be detected and defeated, mythically and allegorically 
suggesting “that with the proper heroic dimensions, the real-life 
Apocalypse of the Depression, too, could be licked” (147). The 
apocalypses depicted in the pulps came not out of the excesses of the 
capitalist system, as the Depression did, but from the machinations 
of criminals and supervillains, the metaphorical Indians of the urban 
frontier. These villains “represented the bottom rung of the social 
ladder [...] foreigners, the ethnics, and the hardened unemployed,” 
directed by upper-class criminal masterminds and supervillains, 
“symbolic socialists and communists who literally adopted the ‘share 
the wealth’ worldview of their Marxist predecessors” (144). The 
cure, therefore, for the apocalypse represented by the supervillain’s 
plans was not social but personal. 

This conspiracy of upper-class masterminds and lower-class 
hoodlums against middle-class victims provides a symbolic way of 
understanding the Depression as the result of market manipulation 
and criminal conspiracy. The middle class is threatened, not by the 
underclass alone but by the underclass working at the direction of 
the upper class, the conspirator classes. 

The conspiracy of the upper and lower classes against the 
middle class is complemented by a criminal class. This depiction of 
a criminal class continues the shift from a vanishing geographic and 
racial frontier to a permanent class frontier that would be complete in 
superhero comics. In the comics, criminals come nearly exclusively 
from the criminal class, dividing the legitimate and criminal worlds 
sharply. In the 1930s, pulp fiction was moving in that direction, but 
maintained a vision of the conspirator classes against the middle 
class that made the world seem more precarious and threatening for 
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the continued security and safety of bourgeois normalcy. 

Throughout the tales of Doc Savage and the Shadow, the 
criminal class maintains some permeability as people can pass in 
and out of it. That permeability would be mostly removed in the 
comics of Superman and Batman. Removing that permeability 
reestablishes the line that separates the civilized world from the 
savage one, omnipresent in Westerns, and reproduces the idea of an 
alternative culture. Like the alternative culture of the Indians that 
seduced white men like captains Simon Girty and James McPhee 
into becoming “white Indians” and which tempted Daniel Boone 
and Natty Bumppo, the alternative culture of the criminal class 
tempts young people and other weak-minded citizens into a life of 
crime, and this alternative culture must be fought as the savagery of 
the Indian was fought. 

Batman directly addresses this aspect of crime in a letter to his 
readers (Batman #3). He says that every individual has to guard 
against slipping into crime by believing that criminals prosper and 
get away with their crimes unpunished. Eventually, Batman claims, 
all criminals get what is coming to them and unless each individual 
governs themself properly, they will end up wasting their life in 
prison or dying in a hail of bullets from the “ready guns of the law- 
enforcement agents who[se] duty it is to guard those of us who are 
honest from those of us who are not” (Kane, Dark Knight Archives 
vol 1 1992, 169). Although the division between the honest and the 
dishonest seems clear at the end of the sentence, it is not so clear 
since a failure to govern one’s life can result in prison or an early 
death. The message emerging from these texts is that crime is a 
slippery slope that one can easily travel down just by letting one’s 
guard down or having the least cooperative contact with criminals. 
Crime is presented as a lifestyle that is ultimately chosen, no matter 
the root causes of that choosing. 

Once criminality is chosen, a person joins the criminal class, 
which offers an eternal class frontier on which heroes can fight. Doc 
Savage and the Shadow share much in common with Superman 
and Batman in terms of the eternal frontier, but the opponents on 
their class frontier come from both the conspirator classes. While 
Doc Savage cooperates fully with the authorities and has official 
sanction for his actions, the Shadow never attains more than informal 
recognition and approval, and officially he is never acknowledged. 
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Superman and Batman both gain official recognition and act in 
concert with the authorities, and in both series the class “other” 
is distanced from mainstream society and its alternative social 
vision is firmly rejected. Superhero comics thus break ideologically 
with the pulps that preceded them by presenting a world firmly 
divided between straight and criminal society. This break began in 
Superman’s stories, but intensified as imitators sprung up and the 
comics publishers, particularly DC Comics, wanted to appeal to 
children and their parents by presenting moral heroes operating in a 
moral universe instead of the sometimes murky world of the pulps. 

A second break with the past comes with Superman as the 
culmination of the American monomyth at the end of the “axial 
decade” (Jewett and Lawrence 1977, 185). The axial decade begins 
in 1929 with the sound version of The Virginian and the immediate 
rush of heroes such as the comic-strip Tarzan, Buck Rogers, the 
Shadow, Doc Savage, Gladiator, the Phantom, and ending in 1938 
with the publication of Action Comics and the debut of Superman. 
In this decade the “unknown redeemer on a horse becomes ‘The 
Masked Rider of the Plains’; his sexual segmentation is complete; 
he assumes the uniform and powers of angelic avengers; and 
thus he grows from mere heroism to superheroism” (185). The 
decisive factor in this growth is serialization, which permits sexual 
renunciation to become permanent. No longer can tales end with 
the hero riding off into the sunset with his bride, as in the end of 
The Virginian, because that would end the hero’s story and require 
another selfless redeemer to arise. Serialization, according to Jewett 
and Lawrence, “offset this problem by allowing a presentation of 
heroic action more spectacular than any made credible before” (186). 
They cite the Lone Ranger as the archetype for the new, permanently 
segmented monomythic hero, with the superhuman speed of Silver 
and his superhuman silver-bullet accuracy, “which seeks to relieve 
the vigilante from guilt in the exercise of vengeance” ensuring that 
“minimum injury is inflicted” and the hero need not kill. 

But Superman represents a final transformation of the redeemer 
paradigm that emerged since The Birth of a Nation (1915) and The 
Virginian (1902), which show that “democratic institutions are 
incapable of lifting the siege” of evil against the American Eden and 
that only selfless redeemers can save society. Jewett and Lawrence 
see “final, monomythic extension of powers into the superheroic” as 
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occurring with Superman. Superman’s superpowers enable him to 
engage in vigilante violence without repercussion, without incurring 
blame: “The actual effects of boundless power are denied, since 
Superman never kills anyone” (190). His powers go beyond the Lone 
Ranger’s, beyond the Shadow’s; with Superman the “transcending 
of human capabilities has reached its apex” and when combined 
with the secret identity of Clark Kent, the “redemptive god with 
superhuman strength is disguised as Everyman, and thus the bounds 
of democratic ordinariness are broken. For the first time in modern, 
secularized America, superhuman powers became widely distributed 
in fantasy” (191). 

The second aspect of this transformation by Superman is 
permanent sexual segmentation. Since “sex cannot be integrated 
with the personality of one engaged in a redemptive mission, it 
must be segmented, placed in a separate compartment sealed off 
from the world of work, public affairs, and one’s deepest personal 
commitments” (58). Though the Lone Ranger is as sexually 
segmented as Superman, he does not possess truly superhuman 
powers, as Superman does; but Superman achieves a permanent 
romantic triangle with Lois Lane and his Clark Kent identity, 
and so fulfills the movement axial decade and fully embodies 
the American monomyth. According to this analysis, Superman 
differed significantly in degree from heroes who preceded him; thus, 
Superman marked a break with the heroes of the past and he, and not 
those earlier heroes, launched the superhero genre.” 


Etymology of Superhero 
In “The Roots of the Superman!” Will Murray asserts that Superman 
is not the first superhero. His primary argument in this article is that 
the word super-hero was in use before Superman saw publication. He 
is, of course, correct. Mike Benton traces the word back to 1917 when 
it was used to describe “a public figure of great accomplishments” 
(Golden 1992, 5). Although Murray quotes Lowell Thomas using 
superhero ina January 1941 article in The Atlantic Monthly on comic 
books, he focuses his discussion on the appearance of the word in 
the pulps, specifically in relation to Doc Savage and the Shadow. He 
does not claim either as the first superhero. But his article implies 
that because the word was used frequently in reference to other 
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characters that Superman is not the first superhero, especially in the 
context of the earlier Olga Mesmer article. 

Doc Savage was referred to as a superman often, although as 
shown previously, the pulp ubermensch goes back to Tarzan and 
superman has usages distinct from the superhero genre. Murray 
acknowledges the root of superman in Nietzsche’s Ubermensch. 
Murray points out that Doc Savage is also referred to as a super-hero, 
but never in the novels themselves, only in advertising material such 
as in-house ads appearing in Street and Smith’s pulps. In the August 
1935 Bill Barnes, he is called “Doc Savage. Amazing Adventurer. 
Super-Hero” and in the December 15, 1935 Shadow an ad reads, 
“Full length novels of the exploits of those two great super-heroes 
of modern fiction—Doc Savage and the Shadow” (qtd. in Murray, 
“Roots” 1998, 20). 

Murray finds that Walter Gibson, the primary author of the 
Shadow’s adventures, used the adjective “super” frequently in such 
constructions as “supercrime,” “supercrooks,” “supercriminals,” 
“superfoes,” “superspies,” “superminds,” and “superhands of 
crime” and in references to the Shadow as a “supersleuth” or 
“superbeing” (21). According to Murray, Gibson may even have 
coined “supervillain” (21).°* Gibson had obviously become fond of 
the adjective. But clearly Gibson did not have a new type of hero or 
villain in mind in these uses, but sought an adjective to elevate his 
hero and the criminals who opposed him. 

Gibson was not the only author throwing the term super around. 
Murray quotes at length a July 31, 1937 letter from Charles Spain 
Verral, author of Bill Barnes, to Street and Smith executive Henry 
Ralston. When Ralston hired Verral to write Bill Barnes’ adventures 
in 1933, he warned the writer that: “We ought not to forget that the 
more we can develop the idea that Bill Barnes can do anything in 
the air, that he is really a super-man, a bird without wings, the more 
attractive the magazine will be to its readers” (21). When Street and 
Smith editors decided to pare Barnes down to more ordinary levels, 
Verral objected: 

These stories are based on a superhero. 
Bill’s history and background is an 
extravagant one. He is the greatest ace in 
the world. That has been drummed into 
the readers since the start. I was instructed 
to do this. Bill has made colossal fights 
and done great things. He has a super 
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airport. He has a super flying force. He 

has superplanes. His Lancer is faster than 

anything that has been invented or will 

be for some time. 

Now with all this in mind, all this 

super-hero stuff—do you think it’s 

humanly possible to get utterly mature 

stories? A superhero, surrounded by the 

finest equipment any man has ever had, 

cannot deal with mediocre villains [....] I 

have tried to bring him down to earth and 

plant his feet on the ground and make a 

normal guy out of him. But even so, with 

the background [he has] Bill can never 

be changed. His very existence is based 

upon tremendous skill, and wealth, and 

exaggeration [....] Its roots are too firmly 

planted in the super fiction field. (21) 
As with Gibson’s use of the word, swper here is used to modify a 
variety of things. It points, as Verral mentions in the last line, to the 
exaggerated nature of pulp fiction, or the “super fiction field” as he 
puts it to contrast Air Trials with Cosmopolitan. He 1s not suggesting 
that a “super plane,” a “super airport,” or a “super flying force” are 
new kinds of planes, airports, or flying forces, but that they are 
exaggerated versions of the planes, airports, and flying forces that 
already exist. The same can be said of his use of “superhero.” Bill 
Barnes is clearly a pilot, an existing and well-established hero-type. 
Verral does not mean to create a generic distinction between Barnes 
and other pilot heroes or other pulp heroes, but uses it to indicate an 
exaggeration of an existing hero-type, in this case the pilot. 

Murray closes the article by tracing the roots of Superman back 
through Philip Wylie’s Gladiator, John Carter, and Hugo Hercules. 
He also cites a 1929 story by Jack Williamson and Miles J. Breur 
called “The Girl from Mars,” which features an infant girl sent from 
the red planet who gains superpowers on earth. He concludes that 
Superman’s roots are many. He does not finalize his point about 
the appearance of the word “superhero,” instead pointing out what 
he mistakenly refers to as the “one clue that has gone unnoticed all 
these years,” but has in fact often been commented upon by comics 
historians, that initially Superman wore “high-strapped leather 
sandals” instead of boots (68). To Murray these are obviously 
“gladiator sandals,” the implication being that Wylie’s novel is the 
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ultimate root of the Superman character (original emphasis 68). 
But Siegel and Shuster had previously identified these as sandals 
of classical heroes in print (Andrae, “Of Supermen” 1983, 14), and 
the connections between Wylie’s novel and Superman have been 
often noted. And, as shown above, Gladiator did not originate the 
superhero. 

Despite the occasional use of “super-hero” in the pulps, the term 
did not catch on. Instead, the term “mystery man” was more common, 
even extending into superhero comics to indicate a costumed hero 
with powers. As discussed in the definition chapter in regard to The 
Shadow and the Spider, pulp mystery men differ from superheroes 
mainly in the conventions of superpowers and identity. Pulp mystery 
men and superheroes clearly share conventions,” but the former 
group lacks the exaggerated powers of the superhero and the iconicity 
of the costumes, as best exemplified by Superman in both cases. 
The generic distinction between these two types of heroes can be 
seen when looking at pulp-style heroes who have been created since 
the pulps’ demise. Dave Stevens’ Rocketeer and Howard Chaykin’s 
characters like the Scorpion and Dominic Fortune are identifiable as 
pulp mystery men or soldiers of fortune, not as superheroes. Further 
such characters are put into standard-issue superhero suits when the 
popularity of superheroes prompts the publishers to signal a generic 
shift to assert their superhero status. 

Murray could have gone much further to trace the use of 
superhero before Superman, and an examination of earlier uses 
show would that the term did not signify a genre of adventure 
narrative but was used in a variety of ways—primarily, as with Bill 
Barnes above, super is used as an adjective to modify hero, not to 
create a generic distinction, particularly as super hero, super-hero, 
and superhero were often used to describe real people, not fictional 
characters, and so those uses should not signify that a character is in 
fact a superhero—the protagonist of the superhero genre.' 


Conclusion 
Superman was the first superhero and the initiator of the superhero 
genre, which burst forward nearly fully formed in the first page of 
the first issue of Action Comics. Its start is clear, but how has it 
changed since 1938? What is the evolution of the superhero genre? 


Chapter 9 
The Evolution of the Superhero: 
The Ages and Stages of the Superhero Genre 


Ever since the revival of the Flash in 1956, comic book fans have use 
the concept of “ages” to distinguish periods of comic book history 
that share a nexus of concerns, storytelling techniques, marketing 
strategies, styles of art and writing, and approaches to genre 
conventions. A general consensus regarding the names and starting 
and ending points of the ages has emerged in the fan community, but 
any specific starting or ending point for a given age is argumentative 
and somewhat arbitrary. The following list is my own but is based 
upon the existing consensus. Because the ages of superhero comics 
fit neatly with the stages of genre evolution laid out by Thomas 
Schatz (1981, 37-38), I have included the names for those stages 
with brief descriptions drawn from Schatz’s analysis. The names of 
the first and last ages of superheroes are my own, as is the name of 
the final stage of genre evolution (please note: the names of the ages 
are specific to superhero comics, but the names of the stages apply 
to genres generally).'°! 


0. Antediluvian Age: Certain characters, motifs, icons, and themes 
come into existence that later play significant roles in the creation 
of the genre. (Frankenstein, 1818, the science-fiction superman; 
Nick of the Woods, 1835, the dual-identity, crime-fighting avenger- 
vigilante; Tarzan of the Apes, 1912, the pulp tibermensch). 


1. Golden Age: The conventions of the genre are isolated and 
established. (Action Comics #1, 1938, the first appearance of 
Superman; to Plastic Man #64, 1956, the end of the simpler and 
more humorous approach to superheroes.) 


2. Silver Age: The conventions reach “equilibrium” and are mutually 
understood by artist and audience. (Showcase #4, 1956; the first 
appearance of the Earth-1 Flash; to Zeen Titans #31, 1971, abrupt 
shift away from relevance and towards formula.) 
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3. Bronze Age: Certain formal and stylistic details embellish the 
form. (Superman #233, 1971, Kryptonite neutralized, Superman’s 
powers halved; to Legion of Super-Heroes #259, 1980, Superboy 
quits the Legion of Super-Heroes.) 


4. Iron Age: The form and its embellishments are accented to the 
point where they themselves become the “substance” or “content” 
of the work. (DC Comics Presents #26, 1980, the first appearance 
of the New Teen Titans; to Justice League of America #261, 1987, 
end of the original JLA; and to Heroes Reborn/Heroes Return, 2000, 
Marvel’s failed attempt to imitate Image.) 


5 Renaissance Age: The conventions of the genre are reestablished. 
(Justice League #1, 1987, the debut of the reconstituted Justice 
League; The Sentry #1, 2000, Marvel incorporates alternative 
comics aesthetic.) 


The Evolutionary Cycle 

Thomas Schatz in Hollywood Genres offers a four stage evolutionary 
cycle that can be applied to nearly any genre: 

...a form passes through an experimental 

stage, during which its conventions 

are isolated and established, a classic 

stage, in which the conventions reach 

their “equilibrium” and are mutually 

understood by artist and audience, [a 

stage] of refinement, during which certain 

formal and stylistic details embellish the 

form, and finally a baroque (or “‘mannerist’ 

or ‘self-reflexive’) stage, when the form 

and its embellishments are accented to 

the point where they themselves become 

the “substance” or “content” of the work 

(37-38). 
These stages fit neatly with the ages of superhero comics: 
Golden, Silver, Bronze, and Iron. Genre, in this view, is a system 
of interaction between the producers and audiences of a medium 
embodied in privileged story forms in which basic social conflicts are 
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narratively animated and resolved. Genres evolve when the narrative 
resolution of social conflict no longer holds true for the audience, 
which responds by not buying the product, which in turn leads the 
producers to increase the level of complexity and self-consciousness 
of the story formulas and conventions to satisfy the audience. This 
“conversation” continues through the cycle of genre evolution until 
it makes a complete round and a genre breaks down for both the 
producers and the consumers. The conventions of the genre are then 
reconstructed and the genre is made to work again (note—not every 
genre runs smoothly or evenly through the cycle).!” 

This evolution occurs due to “both internal (formal) and 
external (cultural, thematic) factors” (36). External factors include 
large cultural movements that influence the way genre products are 
received by their audiences, especially in terms of sophistication, 
themes engaged, and character presentation. Internal factors reflect 
the degree of formal transparency, that is the degree to which the 
genre products transmit and reinforce the genre’s social message, i.e. 
its ideology. As a genre evolves, it moves from formal transparency 
to opacity. In the beginning, “any stylistic flourishes or formal self- 
consciousness will only impede the transmission of the message,” but 
as the creators and audience become more familiar and comfortable 
with the conventions of the genre, experimentation occurs and the 
conventions are portrayed with increasing levels of complexity 
(38). 

We begin the genre cycle by looking through the form as 
represented in the genre’s conventions at the genre’s social message 
(transparency) and end by looking at those conventions (opacity) “to 
examine and appreciate its structure and its cultural appeal” (38). In 
general, genres move from social to aesthetic concerns, although 
both are present throughout the cycle. 


Genre, Parody, and Mini-cycles 
According to Schatz, successful parody is a sign that the conventions 
and straightforward message of a genre have saturated the audience, 
and this point of saturation comes at the end of a genre’s classic 
stage. Unsuccessful parody indicates that the audience is not yet 
familiar enough with the genre to appreciate the subversion of its 
conventions. Thus, successful parody marks the point at which a 
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genre has fully been established and is well on the way to completing 
the genre cycle. For superheroes this point came after just two and a 
half years in the November 1940 issue of Al/-American Comics (#20) 
with the Red Tornado’s appearance in Sheldon Mayer’s “Scribbly” 
feature. 


All-American Comics #21 © 1940 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

The Red Tornado, or “Red Tomato” as she was called, is in reality 
Ma Hunkel, a housewife who dresses in red longjohns with a stock 
pot for a helmet and takes up the fight against minor neighborhood 
villains. By this point comic books were full of superheroes, and the 
conventions of the genre must have been quickly absorbed by its 
audience for the Red Tornado to have worked. 

Another parody of the superhero genre appeared the next year 
in Supersnipe. 


Supersnipe Comics #9 © 1942 Street and Smith. 
In his stories, Supersnipe was not an actual character but a fantasy 
projection of Koppy McFad, the boy with the most comic books 
in America. McFad had no superpowers, but dreamed himself into 
adventures as Supersnipe. He was a genuine long-underwear hero 
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because as Koppy his costume was made from red longjohns and a 
blue towel, which inverts the color scheme of Superman’s costume. 
Supersnipe thus parodied both superheroes and their fans. 

The superhero genre could not have reached its refinement stage 
this quickly. Instead, superhero comics can be seen as exhibiting 
a mini-cycle within each stage. Very soon after the beginning of 
a stage, the version of conventions developed therein saturate the 
audience and become ripe for parody. Perhaps this ripeness arises 
from the broad distribution of these conventions across adventure 
genres, which means that the audience is already largely familiar 
with them from other narrative forms; perhaps the genre is more 
limited than other genres, and so the creators exhaust each stage’s 
range of possibilities for the conventions without evolving them to 
the next stage. 

Parody developed quickly at each stage: the Silver Age saw the 
Inferior Five at DC and Not Brand Ecch at Marvel, and the Iron Age 
claims Megaton Man by Don Simpson, many parodies of Batman: 
The Dark Knight Returns, and Marvel’s What Th?. Interestingly, 
the Bronze Age appears never to have developed a successful 
parody, which might account for its late emergence as an age in the 
nomenclature of fandom.' It remains unclear at this point if the 
Renaissance Age has spawned any.'™ 


The Reconstructive Stage 

Schatz does not discuss what happens when a genre completes 
the cycle, perhaps because when his book came out in 1981 
none of the genres he discusses (Western, gangster, hard-boiled 
detective, screwball comedy, musical, and the family melodrama) 
had definitively or clearly begun a new cycle. Following Schatz’s 
reasoning, though, it would seem that after the baroque stage 
wears itself out that a new experimental stage should arise. This 
new stage has arisen in a number of genres since Schatz wrote, 
including superhero comics, the Western, the musical, and romantic 
comedy. !° 

I take the name of the new stage from a comment Kurt Busiek 
made in Astro City #5. A reader wrote in to ask, “Is Astro City a 
revisionist superhero work?” Busiek responded: 

As for whether the book is revisionist— 
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well, I’m not sure what you mean. I tend 

to use the word “revisionist” to refer to 

work that changes previous continuity, 

and Astro City isn’t doing that. I prefer 

the term “reconstructionist,” because 

after over a decade of deconstruction 

being the mode in superhero comics, | 

think that it’s time to build some of that 

sense of wonder back up and see what we 

can do with it (1995, 27). 
In the reconstructive stage the conventions of the genre are 
reestablished in ways that incorporate an understanding of the 
genre’s completed cycle. Readers will be able to experience the 
reconstructive stories the way they did when first encountering the 
genre; this includes a sense of wonder or discovery, but one tied to a 
knowledge of and appreciation for the conventions of the genre. The 
conventions of a genre are made to work again, and the stories told 
regain a positive and generally prosocial outlook, albeit with the 
inclusion of elements that had been problematic in the baroque stage, 
typically figurations of race and gender as well as the conventions of 
a genre. I have named this age of superhero comics the Renaissance 
Age because of the way we seem to have come out of the darkness 
of the Iron Age and because of the promise it seems to hold.'” If 
deconstruction, which had been dominant in the baroque stage of 
superhero comics, tended to involve darkness and cynicism (and 
other elements of postmodernism like playfulness and reinvigoration, 
etc.), reconstruction should incorporate a positive outlook, a belief 
in superheroes as agents of good, and a straightforward approach to 
the conventions. 


The Golden Age 
Fans and scholars agree that the Golden Age began with Superman’s 
appearance in Action #1 in 1938. In general, the end points of the 
ages are not discussed, but for the Golden Age, Plastic Man #64 
in 1956 works well. The patriotic impetus driving the Golden 
Age ended with the WWII, but superhero comics continued to 
be published, with a surge in cancellation occurring in 1949, and 
a few heroes—Batman, Superman, Wonder Woman, Plastic Man, 
and Captain Marvel predominantly—continuing publication into 
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or through the 1950s. During this period the various conventions 
of superhero stories were isolated from the adventure literature out 
of which the superhero emerged and formalized so as to define the 
superhero genre as separate from other related genres. At this stage 
the narratives worked to transmit and reinforce the genre’s social 
message—particularly the patriotic message of comics during the 
war—as directly as possible. The conventions were not seen as 
problematic or needing to be questioned. The stories tended to be 
straightforward confrontations between good and evil in which the 
superhero, society, and the audience were all presumed to be on the 
same side and working for the same goals. 

I PLASTIC MAN 


‘DEES 


Action Comics #1 © 1938 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 


Plastic Man #64 © 1956 Quality Comics. 

The first Superman story in Action Comics #1 presents the major 
conventions of the superhero genre. Action Comics #1 fully employs 
the primary conventions of mission, powers, and identity. The very 
first page presents the origin, analogical science, the costume, the 
dual identity, and the urban setting. Other conventions such as the 
secret identity, the superhero code, the supporting cast, the love 
interest, the limited authorities, and the super/mundane split emerge 
in the story itself. Conventions such as the supervillain, the slugfest, 
the sidekick, the superteam, and continuity would develop over time, 
but the primary conventions of the superhero genre were present in 
this single instance, and the genre began full-blown. 


Batman and the Flood of Superheroes 
Batman’s appearance coincided with the start of the flood of 
superheroes, indicating that the conventions of the genre were 
quickly grasped by the writers and artists working in the comic 
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book industry. It also indicated that the “conversation” between 
producers and consumers that Schatz discusses occurred with 
consumers favoring superhero comics, which led to greater levels 
of their production (1981, 5-6). Between Action Comics #1 (June 
1938) and Detective Comics #27 (May 1939) only the Crimson 
Avenger, the Arrow, and the Sandman appeared to be following the 
superhero model, and they were more indebted to their pulp and 
radio predecessors. Batman appeared in the same month as Wonder 
Man and the Sub-Mariner. Following that important May came 
Wonder Woman, the Flash, Hawkman, Captain Marvel, Robin, the 
Flame, the Blue Beetle, the Human Torch, Doll Man, Amazing Man, 
Hour Man, Green Lantern, and many many more. This flood of 
characters, all clearly identifiable as superheroes, deluged the comic 
book world following the appearance of Batman and indicates that 
a new genre had emerged. In the first three years from 1938 to 1941 
the primary superhero archetypes were created.'°’ The archetypes 
listed below are not necessarily the first example of each, but the 
ones that have become the best known and most influential. 
Superman and Batman provide the two primary paradigms 
of superherodom: the superpowered superhero and the non- 
superpowered superhero. Wonder Woman provides the next central 
paradigm, the superheroine, as well as the mythical or mythology- 
based hero, although Captain Marvel might be considered just as 
important for this second category. The Flash is the preeminent 
example of the single-powered hero. Parody comes with the Red 
Tornado, but perhaps Plastic Man should be listed here as he has 
had a longer, more influential, and more exemplary career. Although 
the Shield was first, Captain America is the patriotic superhero 
par excellence. Robin stands as the first sidekick and can also be 
considered the first kid superhero. While the Silver Age Spider-Man 
stands preeminent in the troubled-hero category, the Golden Age 
Sub-Mariner’s status as the first anti-hero superhero might place 
him within the troubled-hero category, thereby rounding out the 
superhero archetypes, all debuting by the middle of 1941. 


Formal Transparency 
According to Schatz, a genre in its experimental stage is formally 
transparent; that is, the genre is only a medium through which “a 
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certain idealized cultural self-image” is transmitted (38). This 
idealized cultural self-image is an aspect of genre’s role as cultural 
ritual for “social problem-solving operations” in which ideological 
conflicts are repeatedly confronted “within a certain cultural 
community, suggesting various solutions through the actions of the 
main characters” (24). By narratively animating and resolving basic 
cultural conflicts, genre products celebrate our collective sensibilities, 
“providing an array of ideological strategies for negotiating social 
conflict” (29). This resolution does not solve the basic cultural conflict; 
rather it simply recasts the conflict “into an emotional context where 
it can be expeditiously, if not always logically, resolved” (32). At 
the earlier stages of a genre’s evolution, these resolutions work to 
transmit and reinforce prevailing social ideology and to “reaffirm 
what the audience believes both on an individual and communal 
level,” whereas “later in a genre’s development [genre products] 
tend to challenge the tidy and seemingly naive resolutions” of the 
earlier stages (38, 33). 

Superhero comic books of the Golden Age fit this pattern of 
expressing the prevailing social ideology of their times. According 
to Bradford Wright, early superhero comics promoted two prevailing 
ideological visions of their time: New-Deal style social reform and 
WWII patriotism. Wright argues that comic books “implicitly, and 
sometimes explicitly, underscored key New Deal assumptions” 
by “targeting the forces of corporate greed in stories that echoed 
Roosevelt’s rhetoric against ‘economic royalists’” (22). Superman 
initially worked for reform in a number of areas including mining, 
prisons, automobile safety, housing, and corruption in local 
government. Wright discusses a number of Green Lantern stories in 
which the superhero brings corporate criminals to justice and “takes 
satisfaction in another victory for the public welfare over corporate 
self-interest” (23). These stories, preeminently those of DC superhero 
comics, seem direct arguments for an activist and interventionist 
federal government to regulate business and labor unions, fight the 
corruption of local political machines, battle organized crime and 
racketeers, and serve as the defender and champion of the common 
American. These “comic books endorsed the need for outside 
intervention and tacitly stressed a common interest between public 
welfare and a strong federal government. In this context, superheroes 
assumed the role of super-New Dealers” (Wright 2001, 24). 
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Marvel Comics took up the cause of WWII patriotism most 
graphically and emphatically (40). The most famous example of this 
patriotism is the cover of Captain America #1 (March 1941), which 
shows Captain America punching Hitler in the face. 


APT AIN = 


Especially after Pearl Harbor, superheroes went to war against the 
nation’s enemies, often directly participating in military action and 
championing “a loosely defined Americanism synonymous with 
lofty ideals like democracy, liberty, and freedom from oppression” 
(42). Backing the U.S. war effort in this way was an extension of 
the New Deal liberalism superheroes had portrayed in the pre-war 
period. Wright sees these war comics as a way for New Dealers 
to ask “Americans to commit to collective action for the sake of 
reform, but now such action was for patriotic unity behind the war 
effort and reform on a global scale” (35). 

The primary narrative convention of the Golden Age is the 
defense of the normal, with defense of property rights and relations 
included therein. Thomas Andrae traces the way that Superman 
moves from being “a thorn in the side of the establishment” and a 
fighter for the oppressed to having a “wholesale identification with 
the state” and being a fighter “confined to the defense of private 
property” (“Menace” 1980, 100). This shift parallels the erosion 
of individual autonomy under monopoly capitalism. Clark Kent 
signifies this neutering of individualism by his acceptance of Perry 
White’s bullying and his constant need to hide his powers and conceal 
his true self. Andrae writes, “Kent’s powerlessness, alienation, and 
inauthenticity are symptomatic of the status frustration of the new 
middle class of salaried employees who can find neither fulfillment 
nor dignity in their professional life nor hope for the security and 
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independence that once came with proprietorship” (102). The 
powerful identity of Superman provides a form of escape for the 
reader beyond the repressions of daily life; the Superman “stories 
thus promote an acceptance of powerlessness in one’s daily life for 
the sake of an ersatz existence beyond it” (103). 

This acceptance of powerlessness and the normalizing of 
corporate capitalism is related to what Richard Reynolds labels the 
“key ideological myth of the superhero comic” that “the normal and 
everyday enshrines positive values that must be defended through 
heroic action” (77). Superheroes put their individuality, as expressed 
in their superidentities and costumes, fully in service of the status 
quo by beating back any challenges to it. The supervillain is a central 
expression of these threats. The trouble lies not in society, as it does 
in the early adventures of Superman, but outside it, in accordance 
with the idea of the monomythic Eden: “fa small, well-organized 
community surrounded by a pastoral realm whose distinguishing trait 
is the absence of a lethal internal conflict arising from its members” 
(Jewett 1977, 170). This outsider aspect of the supervillain enters 
with the Ultra-Humanite (Action Comics #13). 
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Action Comics #13 © 1939 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
Up to this point, Superman fought people in power—lax mine 
owners, corrupt officials, war profiteers, brutal prison wardens— 
who failed to live up to the responsibilities with which their power 
endowed them. The problems he faced all had ordinary human 
causes and could be solved through ordinary human institutions—in 
fact the early adventures of Superman are primarily stories of Clark 
Kent’s exposure of corruption through his newspaper stories; he 
only uses his Superman identity to enable him to get the story and 
write the expose. But the Ultra-Humanite, a power-mad supervillain 
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who claims to have been behind many of the foes Superman has 
faced, alters this equation. If the Ultra-Humanite is behind the Cab 
Protective Association racket (Action Comics #13) or the graft that 
results in shoddy subway construction (Action Comics #14), then 
ordinary reform that average citizens can fight for in the political 
process is useless. The threat to society is shifted from inside the 
halls of power to outside the society, which means that defending 
society from these threats implies a defense of the status quo. 


The Close of the Golden Age 

Three end points have been put forward by fans and scholars for 
the close of the Golden Age. The first came with the end of WWII 
and the shift away from superheroes. The period from the end of 
the war to the revival of superheroes with Showcase #4 in 1956 
has come to be called the Atom Age.!°* Writers who argue for this 
date typically conflate superhero comics with American comics in 
general. After WWII comics shifted away from superheroes, but the 
superhero genre did not enter a new stage at this point. The second 
end point is best exemplified by the shift that occurs from Captain 
America #73 (July 1949), to the next issue—which was retitled as 
Captain America’s Weird Tales #74 (October 1949), and ends in the 
disappearance of Captain America from the inside of the comic book 
altogether with issue #75 (February 1950). 

MCAPTAIN = rletlad oaths . 
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Captain America © 1949, 1950 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
Clearly at this point the impetus driving the Golden Age had fizzled. 
But superheroes, particularly the major ones—Superman, Batman, 
Wonder Woman, Captain Marvel, and Plastic Man—continued 
publication and their stories show no major shift in tone at this 
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juncture. 

The final end date, and the one that makes the most sense, is 
Plastic Man #64 (October 1956), which hit the stands the same 
month as the revival of the Flash in Showcase #4. The appearance of 
the new Flash marked a major shift in superhero comics and ushered 
in the next stage of the genre’s evolution. Therefore, the previous 
age and stage ended just before Showcase #4’s debut. Furthermore, 
Captain Marvel and the whole Marvel Family had ceased publication 
just a year before with Marvel Family #89 (January 1954). Captain 
Marvel and Plastic Man best exemplify the Golden Age with their 
simpler and more humorous approach to superheroics. None of the 
revivals of either of these characters has successfully recaptured the 
Golden Age whimsy of C.C. Beck or Jack Cole, so the end of Plastic 
Man is the end of the Golden Age. 


The Silver Age 
The Silver Age, which corresponds to Schatz’s classic stage, spans 
the debut of the new Flash in Showcase #4 (October 1956) to Teen 
Titans #31 (January-February 1971). 
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Showcase Comics #4, #31 © 1956, 1971 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
Although other candidates for the Silver Age’s beginning have 
been put forward, Showcase #4 has held its title as the progenitor 
of the Silver Age. The main reason for this tenacity of title is that 
the core of the Silver Age is the revival of heroes. Although some 
superheroes—such as Marvel’s Captain America, the Human 
Torch, and the Sub-Mariner—were revived prior to the Flash, these 
revivals failed, unlike the revivals of these three characters a decade 
later.'!° The success of the Flash revival led to similar revivals of 
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Green Lantern, the Atom, Hawkman, and the Justice Society (as the 
Justice League). The success of the Justice League led directly to 
the creation of the Fantastic Four (Lee, Origins 1974, 19), which 
prompted the other major innovations of the Silver Age: continuity 
and melodrama. Other candidates for the initiating title of the Silver 
Age cannot be said to have had this sort of influence. 

During the classic stage a genre’s conventions and meaning can 
be seen as “saturating” both the producers and the audience. They 
are taken for granted and can be built upon because the audience 
already understands the basic rules of the genre. In the Silver Age, 
creators elaborated on all the conventions developed in the Golden 
Age. The secret identity was broadened to include characters who 
maintain both their superidentities and their alter egos in a public 
way (Fantastic Four, the Hulk). Superheroes dated and married 
(Spider-Man and his various girlfriends, the Flash and Iris Allen, 
and Mr. Fantastic and the Invisible Girl). Stan Lee’s “hero-with-a- 
problem” melodrama added depth to the characterization of the alter 
egos. Continuity expanded with DC’s multiple Earths, the Marvel 
Universe, crossovers, and extended storylines. The supervillain 
convention was complicated by turning some noble villains into 
superheroes (Sub-Mariner, Hawkeye, Quicksilver, Scarlet Witch). 
While the tales still feature contests between good and evil, these 
concepts are complicated slightly with virtuous villains and reluctant, 
selfish, or bickering heroes. 

Probably the best single example that demonstrates the mutual 
understanding of conventions by producers and consumers comes 
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Fantastic Four #1 © 1961 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
Just after their space ship has landed and they have transformed 
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from ordinary into super humans, Reed Richards says, “Listen to 
me, all of you! That means you too, Ben! Together we have more 
power than any humans have ever possessed!” Ben Grimm replies, 
“You don’t have to make a speech, big shot! We understand! We 
gotta use that power to help mankind, right?” (Fantastic Four #1 
20).'!° Here Lee and Kirby condense the mission convention into a 
single panel, but instead of having the characters assert it as an idea 
that they themselves came up with, Ben Grimm’s dismissive attitude 
demonstrates how the mission aspect of superheroics is taken for 
granted. 

In terms of the consumers’ understanding of the conventions, 
the switch into costumes demonstrates that the readers of Marvel 
comics had a pretty firm idea of what was expected in the genre. In 
creating the Fantastic Four, Stan Lee and Jack Kirby attempted to 
move away from the costume, a convention they felt held the genre 
back. But letters poured in pressuring Lee and Kirby to give the 
quartet traditional costumes, and in issue #3 the costumes debuted 
(Gross 1991). These letter-writing fans clearly understood the 
costume’s crucial role in the identity convention and the central role 
the identity convention plays in separating the superhero genre from 
other genres in the larger adventure meta-genre. 


Crisis of Authority 
The Silver Age began with a whole-hearted acceptance of the status 
quo and constructed authority and ended with superheroes doubting 
the status quo and resisting authority. Like the Golden Age, the 
Silver Age began with superhero comic books acting to convey the 
prevailing social ideology, but it ended with a movement away from 
explicitly ideological texts. The clearest example of this movement 
can be seen in relation to the view of the Cold War, specifically the 
Vietnam War, presented in Marvel Comics. Tony Stark, munitions 
manufacturer, goes to Vietnam in 1963 to oversee combat tests of his 
miniaturized mortars, which he tells a general are “capable of solving 
your problem in Vietnam” (Lee, “Iron Man” 1975, 51). A booby- 
trap lodges a small piece of shrapnel near his heart, and the injured 
inventor is captured by the Viet Cong. They set him to designing 
weapons in exchange for a promise to remove the shrapnel; instead 
he builds a mighty suit of armor with a life-sustaining pacemaker. 
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Over the next several years he fights communist villains like the 
Crimson Dynamo, the Mandarin, and the Titantum Man. By the 
end of the decade he no longer closely cooperates with the U.S. 
government; instead he turns his attention to social problems like 
racism, poverty, and pollution, and munitions manufacturer Stark 
Industries changes into consumer electronics and green technology 
producer Stark International (Wright 2001, 241). In 1975 he wonders 
what right the U.S. had to be in Vietnam at all (Mantlo 1975, 2). 

Similarly, Peter Parker’s high-school nemesis Flash Thompson 
eagerly volunteers to fight in Vietnam in 1970, but returns two years 
later disillusioned and bitter over his role in a war with only victims 
on every side (Amazing Spider-Man #83, #108). He goes on to marry 
a Vietnamese woman as part of his healing process. Perhaps most 
tellingly, Captain America, who debuted with his fist in Hitler’s 
face and was created to rally Americans to the idea of intervention, 
never served with the troops in Vietnam, although he did go behind 
the lines to rescue a downed American pilot.''' Thus the superhero 
genre, which had been used to build consensus and morale in WWH, 
was now put to questioning America’s role as superpower. 

This sort of questioning runs through the end of the Silver 
Age. Teen Titans #31 (January-February 1971) ended the effort 
to contemporize the series as part of the overall trend toward 
relevance—the attempt to deal with the social issues of the day— 
that occurred at the close of the Silver Age. This issue returns the 
Titans to their costumes, which they had renounced in issue #25 
(January-February 1970) in order to join a VISTA-like organization 
designed to “prepare those teenagers for their task [... to] challenge 
the unknown in man himself’ (Kanigher, “The Titans” 1970, 21). 
The next six issues saw the Titans taking on a variety of social issues, 
following the real world examples of Students for a Democratic 
Society members like Tom Hayden who moved into the ghetto of 
Newark, New Jersey, to organize and help the urban poor as part of 
Economic Research and Action Project. The cover of #31 features 
Kid Flash, in costume, being held and beaten by two college-student 
protesters, one using a sign reading “Love Not War.” The story’s 
villain is the university psychologist Dr. Pauling, who is “doing just 
what the parents want [...] turning these kids into good citizens” by 
installing computer circuits in the students’ brains to control them 
and prevent student unrest (Skeates 1971, 8). After his defeat, Pauling 
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cries out, “You let those kids control their own destiny, and they’ ll 
burn this place to the ground! Wait and see!” (Skeates 1971, 14). No 
actual campus unrest is shown in this issue, despite the cover, and as 
in earlier issues, the trouble comes from evil adults trying to control 
and mislead teenagers. 


Teen Titans #32 © 1971 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

With issue #32 the heroes return to fighting monsters, witches 
and supervillains; relevance ends, formula returns, and the impetus 
driving the Silver Age dies. Dick Giordano, who took over as editor 
with issue #15 and stayed until the series cancellation in 1972 with 
issue #43, said (without directly referring to this particular Teen 
Titans’ storyline), “Any time an attempt has been made in comic 
books to inform or to trigger thoughts about social issues, it’s been a 
dismal failure sales-wise” (Groth 1981, 64). Bob Haney recalls that 
he was brought back on to the series with issue #32 (he had no hand 
in writing issues #25-31) “because of poor sales, and the approach 
was changed because of the sales problem” (Haney 1992, 1). That 
change is emblematic of the whole shift away from relevance in the 
late 1960s. Although some elements of relevance remained into the 
1970s, they read more as an exhaustion of the impetus of the Silver 
Age than they do as the genesis of the Bronze Age. 


The End of the Silver Age 
Teen Titans #31 (January-February 1971) works well as a final issue 
for the Silver Age because of the way the abrupt shift away from 
relevance and towards formula in the next issue so embodies the 
change from Silver to Bronze. This cut-off date for the Silver Age is 
extremely arbitrary as the nexus of concerns that mark it continued 
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in different titles for different lengths of time.''” For instance, in The 
Amazing Spider-Man the age continued through issue #122 (July 
1973), which featured the death of the Green Goblin and ended 


a story line stretching back to #39 when Norman Osborne learns 
113 


Spider-Man’s secret identity. 
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Captain America #175 © 1974 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
For Captain America the Silver Age could be said to extend to issue 
#176 (August 1974), in which Steve Rogers abandons the Captain 
America identity as a reaction to the “Secret Empire” story line, a 
fictionalized depiction of Watergate that exposed the President as 
the head of a criminal conspiracy and ended with his suicide in the 
White House. These issues can be seen as the end of relevance for 
both these characters. 


The Bronze Age 

According to Schatz, in the refinement stage the form is embellished 
by certain formal and stylistic details. We no longer look through the 
form to the ideals, values, and conflicts of the society it represents, 
but begin to look at the form itself. The Bronze Age lasted, roughly, 
from Superman #233 (January 1971), the end of Kryptonite, to 
Superboy #259 (January 1980), when Superboy quit the Legion of 
Super-Heroes. These events mark symbolic breaks with the past. 
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Superman #233, Legion of Super-Heroes #259 © 1971, 1980 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

Though Kryptonite was introduced in the Superman radio show 
as early as 1943, it entered the comics in 1948, but the Silver Age 
marks the heyday of Kyrptonite. The explosion in Kryptonite stories 
in the 1960s and the invention of Red Kryptonite represented a check 
on Superman’s powers and a way for the writers to inject narrative 
drama into stories. Removing it in 1971 was an attempt to move 
the formula forward, to update Superman, and to refine his image 
along the same lines as the movement of Clark Kent into television 
reporting. It was an attempt to increase the appearance of realism in 
the Superman series, but a surface realism only, not the reflection of 
social ideology as occurred in the relevance movement of the late 
Silver Age. Thus ridding Superman of Kryptonite marks a breaking 
point in the ages and a movement into a new stage in terms of genre 
evolution. 

Superboy quitting the Legion of Super-Heroes likewise marks a 
break with the past. Like Kryptonite, the Legion is a symbol of the 
Silver Age. The Legion was one of the first new series of the Silver 
Age. More important, it was written by James Shooter, a fan turned 
pro, which is a central non-textual feature of the Silver Age, when 
fans began to move into the industry. In the Bronze Age the Legion 
expanded in membership, the characters aged into young adulthood, 
and there was a shift toward more adult storylines with greater 
complexity. Meanwhile, Superboy stayed an eternal fifteen years 
old, creating a dissonance in storytelling as the Legionnaires moved 
into adulthood, but Superboy remained an adolescent. Cutting the 
Legion free of Superboy allowed the series to move in the direction 
that Will Jacobs and Gerard Jones saw in the New Teen Titans, a 
“synthesis of old craftsmanship with new concerns” that “echoed 
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the recent Marvel sensation [the new X-Men] in many respects,” 
and which seemed to herald a new age (1985, 260). 

The Bronze Age featured a refinement of the advances 
and developments of the Silver Age. These changes seemed 
revolutionary at the time, but the writers and artists were not creating 
new characters or forms, but rather just expanding and revising the 
existing concepts. 

Few new characters were created at either company during the 
1970s—Nova and Firestorm seem to be new versions of Peter Parker, 
but neither was groundbreaking as the troubled teen superhero 
soap-operatic saga had already been around for over a decade. Peter 
Parker himself shifted from being a nerdy loser high school student 
to a handsome, Pulitzer-Prize winning, successful college graduate 
and professional photo-journalist. Blacks as both superheroes and 
supporting characters became more common. Captain America 
rejected his iconic and patriotic status and adopted the mantle of 
Nomad, whose stories drew into question whether or not a superhero 
could legitimately support constituted authority and whether the 
status quo was worth defending when it seemed to benefit oppressors 
and inequality. The Defenders, proclaimed as a “non-team,” began 
in 1971, a twist on the prosocial vision of Julius Schwarz’s Silver 
Age Justice League. Superman’s powers were reduced with the 
creation of the Qward sand-Superman, and Kryptonite was denuded 
and transformed into K-iron. Other refinements included the cosmic 
stories (Kirby’s Fourth World, Starlin’s Warlock), and the growth of 
team books (the X-Men, the Avengers, the JLA, and the Legion of 
Super-Heroes all expanded). 

Superhero comics became increasingly self-reflexive. At Marvel 
Comics, Captain Marvel returned in 1972 to share space and time 
with Rick Jones, a self-conscious reference to Billy Batson and 
the Golden Age Captain Marvel. DC’s Justice League appeared 
in Marvel’s The Avengers in the guise of the villainous Squadron 
Supreme, a reference to the Justice League’s evil dopplegangers 
the Crime Syndicate, which was an example of the way the DC 
Universe had grown into a multiverse.''* In his Dick Grayson 
identity, Robin attends the annual Rutland Halloween Parade in 
Batman #237 (December 1971). He passes a parade float featuring 
people costumed as several DC superheroes, but also as Marvel’s 
Captain America and Havok. 
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Batman #237 © 1971 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
The first unofficial crossover between the two companies occurred at 
the next year’s Rutland parade in a three-part story spanning Marvel’s 
Amazing Adventures #16 (January 1973), DC’s Justice League of 
America #103 (December 1972), and Marvel’s The Mighty Thor 
#207 (January 1973). This story featured a trip to Rutland by real- 
life Marvel writer Steve Englehart and artist Gerry Conway, as well 
as DC scribe Len Wein and his wife Glynis for the annual superhero 
Halloween party and parade. They stumble into the machinations 
of various supervillains and are rescued by the Beast, the Justice 
League of America, and Thor. These stories imply that the DC and 
Marvel Universes are connected. 

Like the Silver Age, the Bronze Age ended at different points 
for different series but the end of the decade clearly marks some 
sort of turning point in the genre. Continuity grew and the universes 
expanded, but time did not seem to pass at the same rate as in the 
Silver Age. In the 1960s time in the Marvel Universe seemed to pass 
at roughly the same rate as it did in the real world. The passage of time 
seemed to be marked especially by the aging of teenaged characters. 
Johnny Storm, Rick Jones, and Peter Parker were in their mid-teens 
when they debuted in the early 1960s; by 1972 all appeared to be 
in early adulthood—early to mid-twenties: Parker was in college, 
Storm was clearly no longer a teenager, and Jones had a career as a 
travelling musician. But by the end of the decade they seemed to be 
only in their late twenties. The same was true at DC. The Teen Titans 
(Robin, Kid Flash, Aqualad, Wonder Girl, Speedy) seemed to be 
about thirteen years old when they formed their superteam in 1965, 
and by 1970 they seem to be about eighteen—they interacted with 
college kids as equals, a match of narrative and chronological time. 
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Dick Grayson started college in December 1969, but by the end of 
the 1970s and with the start of the New Teen Titans, he seemed to 
be in his mid-twenties at the oldest, and he stopped aging at this 
point. In the Silver Age chronological and narrative time seemed 
roughly equal; in the Bronze Age this relationship began to skew, 
with narrative time slowing down and stopping by the end of the 
Bronze Age—except for the still-active Golden Age in the Justice 
Society, no superhero or major supporting cast member seems to 
have aged since about 1978. 


The Iron Age 

According to Schatz, in the baroque stage, the form and its 
embellishments are accented to the point where they themselves 
become the “substance” or “content” of the work—that is, we no 
longer see superhero comic books but comic books about superheroes. 
The Iron Age began with DC Comics Presents #26 (October 1980), 
the first appearance of the New Teen Titans, which signaled a new 
burst of energy and the incorporation of “distinct personalities, a 
sense of family, and adult concerns [... a] combination of weighty 
personal drama and grand-scale exuberance” that generally marked 
the new age (Jacobs 1985, 260). Like the Silver and Bronze Ages, 
the Iron Age ended at different points for different series. The earliest 
end date for the Iron Age is the last issue of the Justice League of 
America #261 (April 1987), when the founding supergroup of the 
Silver Age fell apart. 


©1980, 1987 DC Comics AllRights Reserved, 
Heroes Reborn: The Return © 1997 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
Superman’s death in 1992 and most Image and Marvel comics 
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until very recently fit with the style of the Iron Age, but the Batman 
animated cartoon, which began the same year as Image Comics 
in 1992, is clearly an example of the reconstructive thrust of the 
Renaissance Age. The Iron Age’s final end date is impossible to 
pinpoint, although Joe Quesada’s appointment as the editor-in-chief 
of Marvel Comics and his project of rebuilding the Marvel brand 
seems to have brought the age to a definite close. 

One main thrust of the Iron Age was the reinvigoration of old, tired 
concepts. Self-conscious revivals sprouted everywhere: the Fantastic 
Four and Superman by John Byrne; Daredevil and Batman by Frank 
Miller; Thor by Walter Simonson; Captain Marvel in Miracleman 
and the Charlton heroes in Watchmen, both by Alan Moore. A good 
example of reinvigoration is Walt Simonson’s handling of Thor. 
Simonson made the whole convention of the quick-change more 
interesting by literally applying the inscription on Thor’s hammer: 
“Whosoever holds this hammer, if he be worthy, shall possess the 
power of THOR” (Lee, “Stone Men” 1974, 190). 


The Mighty Thor #337 © 1983 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
The worthy alien Beta-Ray Bill picks up the hammer and is 
transformed into Beta-Ray (Thor #337). This inscription had 
disappeared from Thor’s hammer after his origin, but Simonson 
took this forgotten tidbit and used it to bring life back to the series. 
The return of the Spider-Man clone in the mid-1990s, created by the 
Jackal in 1975 (Amazing Spider-Man #149) and long thought dead, 
with the attendant confusion over whether the Peter Parker of the 
previous decade was the original or a clone, is another example of 
the reinvigoration of a series through the use of a forgotten incident 
that turns a superhero upside down.!'> Perhaps the greatest example 
of reinvigoration in the Iron Age is the Crisis on Infinite Earths, 
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which combined DC’s multiple Earths into a single planet with a 
single unified history and necessitated a rewriting of the history of 
the DC multiverse. All these reinvigorations are tied to the past and 
have to fit in with what has been done previously, which is why the 
pre-Crisis continuity keeps re-erupting at DC. 

Of course, the 1980s brought the influence of postmodernism 
to most media, including comic books. Postmodernism’s inter- 
textuality andthe IronAge’s baroque self-reflexiveness coincidentally 
combined in the superhero’s generic evolution. During the Iron 
Age the conventions of superhero comics became problematic. 
Many heroes only had super identities—a process begun with the 
Fantastic Four in 1961, but a central feature of the X-Men and the 
Punisher, the leading superhero titles of the Iron Age. Heroism itself 
was questioned by the characterization of many heroes as psychotic. 
Continuity became a burden, as evidenced by the Crisis on Infinite 
Earths and the increasing costs of purchasing all the issues of all the 
series that tied in with the epic crossovers, such as Marvel’s Secret 
Wars and the top-heavy Heroes Return/Heroes Reborn. Heroes 
seemed to be serving themselves more than society. 

In the baroque stage a genre is “broken”; the conventions 
that have sustained it no longer seem to work. They do not seem 
inherently satisfying to the producers and consumers, and they 
become the subject of the stories rather than the means to tell 
the tales. For superheroes, this breakdown occurs in the seeming 
impossibility of maintaining the mission convention. In the Iron 
Age, the superhero’s selflessness becomes problematic. Heroes 
either move “up” into governance or “down” out of superheroing. 
In Watchmen, Batman: The Dark Knight Returns, Miracleman, and 
Squadron Supreme, superheroes who had formerly protected society 
from the machinations of outside evil move into formal participation 
in the governance of society. In Watchmen, Ozymandias manipulates 
public events to shape society. In Dark Knight, Batman and the 
Sons of the Batman take control of the city streets from the police 
department and Superman serves President Reagan. In Squadron 
Supreme the superteam officially become the nation’s government. 
And in Miracleman, the eponymous hero ends humanity’s control 
over its destiny and becomes the ruler of the planet. On the “down” 
side, Iron Man sinks into alcoholism (issues #160-182). The Justice 
League disbands (issues #258-261). And in The Sensational She- 
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Hulk under John Byrne, She-Hulk drifts completely away from 
serious superheroing into a flippant postmodernism. 

As in the Bronze Age, few new heroes were created in the 
Iron Age. The Punisher serves as a symbolic representative of the 
Iron Age. Created in the Bronze Age as an anti-hero, he became 
the quintessential “grim-and-gritty guy-with-a-gun.” Along with 
Wolverine, the other hit of the age, he is willing to kill his enemies, 
and his death’s head icon symbolizes the Iron Age’s focus on death. 
In the baroque stage a genre seems worn out. It appears to die. The 
Iron Age of superhero comics is marked by the deaths of numerous 
superheroes, perhaps most notably Marvel’s Captain Marvel, whose 
reconfiguration in the 1970s seems a hallmark of the impetus of 
the Bronze Age. Batman and Rorschach, the ostensible heroes of 
the two central texts of the Iron Age—Batman: The Dark Knight 
Returns and Watchmen—both die at the end of their series, Batman 
figuratively and Rorschach literally. Superman himself, who had 
been completely revamped in 1986, died in 1992. These deaths can 
be seen as emblematic of the exhaustion of the genre. Following the 
reinvigoration of the mid-1980s, little was left to do with the heroes 
besides do away with them. Perhaps most emblematic of the death 
of the superhero is the Iron Age’s self-proclaimed greatest success, 
Spawn, the corpse as superhero. 

In each of these instances—as with continuity in the Crisis on 
Infinite Earths when DC Comics rewrote the history of its universe 
and declared that all stories before 1986 never happened—some 
convention of the superhero genre no longer seems to work for 
the creators or the audience. Attempts to fix the genre, such as the 
reinvigorations of Thor or the Fantastic Four, work for a time, but 
without a wholesale reconstruction of the genre’s conventions these 
measures only last a short while. The rebirth of Superman after the 
Crisis can be seen in this light. Although John Byrne seemingly 
reinvigorated the Superman mythos in Man of Steel (1986), by the 
early 1990s, even with marriage to Lois Lane and the consequent 
abandonment of the traditional Superman-Lois-Clark Kent love 
triangle, the series needed to be fixed again. The result—The Death 
of Superman, the four Supermen, and Superman’s new powers and 
costume—demonstrate the essential failure of the reinvigoration 
approach. 

In the baroque stage a genre completes the shift “from straight- 
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forward storytelling to self-conscious formalism” (Schatz 1981, 
38). In this stage a genre turns in on itself and the conventions of 
the genre become the subject for the stories. Thus, comic books 
like Watchmen, Dark Knight, Squadron Supreme, and Miracleman 
are produced that are more meditations on the superhero than 
entertaining superhero-genre stories. For the superhero genre, two 
industry factors influenced this inward turning. First, the creative 
staffs of the companies changed from primarily professional 
writers and artists who viewed their work as merely one way to 
make a living to fans who specifically wanted to work in the comics 
industry. Starting in the 1960s adult fans began moving into the 
industry as professionals. Roy Thomas, who helped to start comics 
fandom by publishing the fanzine Alter Ego with Jerry Bails, made 
the leap in 1965 and in 1971 replaced Stan Lee as editor-in-chief 
at Marvel Comics. In 1978 after a round robin of editor-in-chiefs, 
Marvel brought in Jim Shooter, who had broken into the industry 
at the age of thirteen as the writer of the Legion of Super-Heroes. 
In 1970, DC fired a number of veteran freelance writers who had 
joined together to ask for benefits such as retirement pensions and 
medical insurance. Publisher Jack Liebowitz showed them the door; 
several others left for personal reasons (Jacobs 1985, 151).!!° Talent 
was needed to fill this vacuum, preferably creative personnel who 
would not be overly demanding. Fans offered the comics companies 
a chance to fill that vacuum with employees who specifically wanted 
to write comics and were young enough not to worry about benefits. 
From then on most new talent in the comics industry would come 
out of the ranks of fans. 

Second, as the traditional system of newsstand distribution and 
sales waned in the late 1970s, comic book publishers increasingly 
turned to direct distribution and comic book specialty shops because 
of the higher profit margin the new system offered (Wright 2001, 260- 
261). The primary customers of these stores are self-identified comic 
book, specifically superhero, fans, and these fans became the target 
market for the publishers (261). With the producers and consumers 
largely coming from the same small segment of the population and 
sharing the same cultural and literary interests, the superhero genre 
turned in on itself away from the larger social concerns that had 
driven the genre in the Golden Age and the interest in relevance in 
the late Silver Age. 
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The Renaissance Age 

The Renaissance Age is the least definite and least recognized of the 
ages. It has no firm start date because individual creators responded 
to the darkness of the Iron Age at different times and in different 
ways. Justice League #1 (1987) is the clearest starting point for the 
age because of the way J.M. Dematteis and Keith Giffen made the 
material fresh and entertaining. DC Comics as a whole would not 
fully engage in the reconstruction of the genre until Kingdom Come 
(1997), but the publisher’s comics generally moved in that direction 
over the course of the previous decade. 


— |e r 
Justice League #1 © 1987 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 
The Sentry © 2000 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

At Marvel the Renaissance Age fully came in with Joe Quesada’s 
assumption of the editor-in-chief position in 2000, despite books 
like Marvels (1994) that clearly broke from the darkness of the Iron 
Age to reconstruct the superhero genre. Marvel came later to the 
Reniassance Age because during the Iron Age it was much more 
taken up with manipulating the speculator market through multiple 
covers, embossed or enhanced covers, and empty formulaic stories 
with cluttered artwork. One sign of the shift into the Reniassance 
Age at Marvel is the influx of artists and writers from outside the 
superhero mainstream, such as Peter Bagge (The Megalomaniacal 
Spider-Man), Brian Azzarello and Richard Corben (Banner and 
Cage), and James Sturm (Unstable Molecules). 

All these series take fresh and innovative looks at familiar 
characters. In The Megalomaniacal Spider-Man, Peter Parker uses 
his powers to grow rich, and the book is filled with the hilarious 
petty bickering and selfishness of Bagge’s work in his own comics 
such as Hate. In Banner Azzarello and Corben reveal that the Hulk 
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himself is the gamma bomb as Bruce Banner is dropped out of 
an airplane onto the city of an unnamed enemy of America. His 
survival instinct turns him into the Hulk, who destroys block after 
block of the city and kills hundreds of its residents. This treatment 
of the Hulk makes real the danger of such a creature and rips the 
cover off the thousands of deaths caused by forty years of the 
Hulk’s rampages that, it now seems, must have occurred off-panel 
in the earlier comics. In Unstable Molecules Sturm uses a fictional 
biography approach to the lives of the Fantastic Four that is similar 
to Philip José Farmer’s Tarzan Alive. The Fantastic Four comics 
by Lee and Kirby are revealed to be exaggerated adventures of real 
people—two of whom, Sue and Johnny Sturm, are related to the 
author. 


The Megalomaniacal Spider-Man, Startling Stories: Banner, Unstable Molecules © 
2002,2001,2003 Marvel Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

In the reconstructive stage, the conventions of the genre are 
reestablished. Readers will be able to experience reconstructive 
stories the way they did when they first encountered the genre. 
This experience includes a sense of wonder or discovery, but one 
tied to a knowledge of and appreciation for the conventions of the 
genre. “Echoes” of the past appear, including homages, references, 
and visual quotations, but the stories are not tied directly to the 
past as they were in the baroque stage. In the reconstructive stage 
conventions are reestablished, not reinvigorated, as they were in the 
Iron Age. 

The Renaissance Age’s counterpart to the Crisis on Infinite 
Earths is Hypertime, a device that allows DC to retain the trappings 
of the multiverse’s continuity without being bound in its shackles. 
The non-continuity stories of Elseworlds are another version of this 
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freedom. DC’s Adventures series, which began in the Batman and 
Superman television cartoons of the nineties, draw heavily on the 
DC corpus for inspiration, but the creators are not are not obligated 
to adhere to the continuity of past stories. In his Iron Age version of 
Superman, John Byrne had to work within the rebooted continuity of 
the DC universe, but he also tried to re-imagine Krypton, Superman’s 
childhood, Clark Kent’s character, etc., to make them workable. In 
DC Adventures there has been a simplified, purer approach, one free 
from the entanglements of DC continuity. 


Rebuilt Conventions 

The rest of this chapter discusses several conventions of the 
superhero genre and explains how they have been rebuilt in line 
with the reconstructive stage. My discussion will focus on a few 
series whose creators seem to have been intentionally working to 
reestablish the genre and to make it exciting again for their readers, 
especially the older readers who would be aware of the references 
they include. 

Continuity: Instead of slowly building up a continuity, as 
happened in the first genre cycle, the reconstructive stage begins 
with a history already in place, typically with an implied Golden 
and/or Silver Age behind the current events. History is revealed, 
rather than developed, over time. In Kurt Busiek’s Astro City, the 
brief glimpses of Golden and Silver Age versions of contemporary 
superheroes such as Quarrel, Cleopatra, and Jack-in-the-Box imply 
a past to be revealed (Busiek “Scoop” 1995, 12; “Little” 1995, 6). In 
Astro City, superheroes have an unexplored history that goes back 
to at least 1863 with the Old Soldier’s appearance in the Civil War 
(“Scoop” 16). 

History: Real events from the past are worked in. In Astro City 
this inclusion occurs primarily within the newspaper headlines, such 
as the one depicting the Old Soldier at the fall of Saigon in 1975, 
and the Samaritan saving the Challenger space shuttle (“Scoop” 23). 
This convention became prominent in the Iron Age in Watchmen 
with Nixon winning the Vietnam War. Likely it will become more 
prominent as creators are freed from the burden of timeless continuity 
and are able to present stories that deal with the passage of time in 
more flexible ways. 
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Kurt Busiek’s Astro City #2 © 1995 Juke Box Productions. All Rights Reserved. 

Time: Kurt Busiek announced that time would pass at the same 
rate in the Astroverse as it does in the real world. At the other end, 
in Batman Adventures, time does not seem to pass at all, but the 
problem of characters who cannot be allowed to age that has had 
to be dealt with in regular Marvel and DC comics probably will 
not come up for a while, and when it does it may mark a shift to 
the next genre stage. In James Robinson’s depiction of Starman, 
Ted Knight, the original Starman, is the correct age to have been an 
active superhero in the 1940s and, unlike Nick Fury, who fought in 
WWII but is still active in SHIELD, he is retired and seems elderly. 
Having time pass provides new challenges for the creative teams, 
but it obviates a need to restart continuity every two decades or so as 
characters can be allowed to age and change with the times instead 
of staying the same age for dozens of years. 

Universe: The superhero universe tends not to evolve, but to be 
fully fleshed out or envisioned from the beginning, with crossovers 
planned from the start. The superheroes of the Astroverse interact 
with each other in ways that indicate that they all exist in the same 
universe. 

Setting: Astro City contains the comic book past, primarily via 
places and businesses named after comics writers, artists, and editors 
(Binderbeck Plaza, Biro Island, Mount Kirby, Goodman-Donenfeld). 
Although these names are another example of the echoes that occur 
in the reconstructive stage (similar place names can be found in 
Batman Adventures and in the comics of the regular DC Universe), 
in Astro City they also mean that the Astroverse reconstructs the 
history of the superhero genre because it contains all of the past. 
The series is a chance for Busiek to retell famous superhero stories 
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from his own vantage point without being tied to the past as were 
creators who reinvigorated that past in the Iron Age. In Starman, 
Opal City is depicted almost as a character—a realistic superhero 
city, specific and individualized, not the generic modern metropolis, 
like the indistinguishable Central City, Coast City, and Star City of 
DC’s Silver Age. 

Superheroes: The heroes are treated as celebrities, as they would 
be in the real world. This convention became widespread during 
the Iron Age, although it existed previously. At a restaurant Winged 
Victory and Samaritan are asked for their autographs just as if they 
were rock or movie stars, Crackerjack is interviewed at the scene 
of a crime he has foiled, Darcy Conroy, fiancée of superhero Nick 
Furst, is a media darling, and the Frontiersman endorses cigarettes. 


Kurt Busiek s Astro City #2 © 1995 Juke Box Productions. All Rights Reserved. 
Ted Night, Starman, is Opal City’s native-son superhero, and he and 
his sons are known to the public. Treating the heroes as celebrities 
humanizes both the supporting casts of the stories and the heroes 
themselves. It also injects an element of realism and believability 
as superheroes would be coopted by the culture of celebrity and the 
attendant fame industries. 

Echoes: The heroes are recognizable character types. While 
Busiek warned against looking for specific homages in the characters 
(Astro City #4, 1995, 27), many of them echo characters of the past: 
Samaritan (the superman), Winged Victory (the superwoman), 
M.P.H. (speedster), Quarrel (archers), Crackerjack (acrobats), Jack- 
in-the-Box (odd heroes), the Hangman (cosmic heroes), Cleopatra 
(mythical/legendary figures), the First Family and the Honor Guard 
(superteams — the family team and the showcase team), the Silver 
Agent (establishment hero), the Lamplighter and the All-American 
(patriotic heroes), Max O’ Millions (giant), the Confessor and Altar 
Boy (hero and sidekick). 
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Secret Identity: Certain conventions of the secret identity had 
become problematic during the Iron Age. Many heroes seemed to 
not have secret identities, and the old differentiation between the 
outgoing, confident superhero and the mild-mannered alter ego 
broke down as well. Frank Miller collapsed the Batman and Bruce 
Wayne identities at the end of Dark Knight. John Byrne lessened 
the distance between Superman and Clark Kent by removing the 
latter’s mild manner. In the Renaissance Age, the secret identity has 
been rebuilt. In “A Little Knowledge” (Astro City #5) Busiek puts 
forward an explanation of how superheroes can keep their secret 
identities secret when petty crook “Eyes” Eisenstein sees Jack-in- 
the-Box changing and figures out his secret identity but is unable 
to profit from this knowledge because he fears reprisals from the 
superhero and the violence of supervillains who might seek out the 
identity; in the end “Eyes” leaves town with the secret intact. In 
“Reconnaissance” Busiek shows the human error that can lead to 
giving the secret identity away when Crackerjack rescues boarders 
from a fire in the house where he lives in his secret identity, but shouts 
“My record collection!” when the gas main bursts and the house 
explodes; the boarders immediately figure out that Crackerjack is 
the young, unemployed actor who has been living among of them 
(1995, 21). 


Kurt Busieks Astro City #5 © 1995 Juke Box Productions. All Rights Reserved. 

These stories reestablish the convention of the secret identity 
by positing believable explanations for the various logical problems 
and inconsistencies that confront the convention and normally 
require the support of suspension of disbelief to be maintained. In 
more formulaic stories, as in Batman Adventures, these explanations 
are not as necessary, but in either case the convention of the secret 
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identity no longer seems to be problematic in the way it did during 
the Iron Age. 

Mission: In the Iron Age the mission convention broke down, but 
it has been consciously rebuilt in the Renaissance Age. In Kingdom 
Come, Superman lectures a group of superheroes who have drifted 
away from fighting crime and have taken up merely fighting each 
other for fun. He confronts them in a bar, where the Human Bomb 
has just won a thumb-wrestling match by blowing off his opponent’s 
hand. 


Kingdom Come © 1997 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

Superman invites the assembled superfolk to join the new Justice 
League, but warns them, “You should know that we have rules. 
Heroes act in a certain way. This [drinking] isn’t it. Those of you 
who take up with us willingly will be expected to be as responsible 
as you are powerful. You'll be expected to behave better” (Waid 
1997, 86). Superman’s speech here restates Stan Lee’s concise 
pronouncement of the superhero code: “With great power comes 
great responsibility.” Superman himself has to be lectured when 
he attacks the U.N. following the death of Captain Marvel caused 
by a bomb dropped on the warring superheroes in an attempt by 
the ordinary world to eliminate the out-of-control superhumans. 
Norman McKay, a preacher, confronts Superman: 

Listen to me, Clark. Of all the things you 

can do, all your powers, the greatest has 

always been your instinctive knowledge 

of right and wrong. It was a gift of your 

own humanity. You never had to question 

your choices. In any situation, any crisis, 

you knew what to do. But the minute 

you made the super more important than 
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the man, the day you decided to tum 
your back on mankind, that completely 
cost you your instinct. That took your 
judgment away. (Waid 1997, 193) 

McKay then pleads with Superman to return to being the hero 
he originally was, and Superman takes that challenge, promising 
that superheroes will now work with and live alongside humanity 
instead of above it. 

The Renaissance Age’s Kingdom Come is a direct response 
and answer to the Iron Age’s Watchmen and its dark amoral hero, 
Rorschach. Rorschach’s fight against evil has made him more brutal 
than the criminals he sees himself as superior to. It is also a rebuke 
of the fans and the creators who have taken Rorschach as the model 
for superheroes. In Kingdom Come, Batman explains to Superman 
what has happened since the Man of Steel withdrew to the Fortress 
of Solitude: “The metahuman population boomed while you were 
gone...once ordinary folks decided you and I were too gentle and 
old fashioned to face the challenges of the 21* century. They wanted 
‘heroes’ stronger and more ruthless. Be careful what you wish for” 
(Waid 1997, 73). Batman here speaks for Kingdom Come authors 
Alex Ross and Mark Waid and proposes that the “grim and gritty” 
trend exemplified by the Punisher has gone too far. The heroic nature 
of superheroes, present since the first page of Action Comics #1 and 
the declaration that Superman is the champion of the oppressed, 
was lost in the Iron Age, but has been reclaimed in the Renaissance 
Age. 

DC set out to self-consciously rebuild the mission convention 
in Final Night, an expansive crossover that took in the entire line 
of DC’s superhero comics in the summer of 1999. Final Night tells 
the story of the Sun Eater, a monstrous alien from the future that 
devours suns. When it takes the Earth’s sun, the planet is plunged 
into a freezing darkness. In Robin #35 (November 1999), one of 
the many crossovers of Final Night, Robin and the Spoiler discover 
looters breaking into an appliance store. The heroes follow the 
looters into the store, and during the fight the snow-laden roof 
collapses, burying everyone. Robin digs himself out and revives 
the Spoiler. He then works to free the looters from the snow. The 
Spoiler disagrees, arguing that they should let the looters, who had 
tried to kill them, die. Robin rejects this reasoning, saying, “That’s 
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not the way it works [...]. What Batman and I do isn’t all adventure 
and cheap thrills. There’s a commitment and it’s never an easy one” 
(Dixon 1999, 15). Robin argues that he is not going to take an action 
today that he will regret tomorrow, even if there is no tomorrow 
because of the seemingly permanent eclipse of the sun. Together, 
they find a woman and child who were also buried in the collapse, 
and the Spoiler admits that Robin’s view of what it means to be a 
superhero is the correct one. This story specifically reestablishes the 
idea that a superhero selflessly serves those who need him, even 
those who break the social contract. 

Motivation: Supervillains are typically motivated by a 
monomaniacal desire to take over the world or to gather wealth 
and power. These motivations are highly formulaic and provide the 
superhero with an easy motive to work for good. Conflict between 
the superhero and the supervillain thus seems to be merely part of a 
game each has a role in playing. In James Robinson’s Starman: Sins 
of the Father (1994), the conflict between the Mist and Starman is 
personalized by the Mist’s years of humiliating losses to Starman. 
The Mist and his children kill David Knight, the new Starman, 
and attempt to kill his brother Jack and his father, the Golden Age 
Starman—a classic opportunity for Jack to take up the rod of Starman, 
avenge his brother, and carry on the family tradition. But at first 
Jack Knight rejects the Starman identity. Jack Knight unwillingly 
takes up the cosmic rod to defend himself. He kills the Mist’s son 
because of his hurt and anger, not because doing so is necessary to 
defeat him. Jack Knight draws attention to the formulaic nature of 
this kind of conflict, telling his father, “Superheroes. Supervillains. 
It’s all self-propagating kid stuff. A chance for grown men to put 
their underwear on outside their tights” (part 4, 19). He later accepts 
the Starman identity, but not in order to avenge his brother. Rather 
he seeks to please his father who wants this superhero identity to 
live on, and he also wants to have an activity he can share with his 
father. Over time he comes to fully accept his role as the protector 
of Opal City and ensures that the Starman identity lives on after he 
leaves Opal City to raise his son. These human motivations make the 
heroism of the superhero realistic and workable for readers already 
familiar with sixty years of formulaic fisticuffs and patrolling. 

Origin: In the Golden Age, the origin quickly became a marker 
of the superhero genre. In Captain Marvel’s original origin, Billy 
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Batson speaks the magic word, “Shazam,” and is transformed 
into the adult Captain Marvel. He immediately accepts the wizard 
Shazam’s charge to “defend the poor and helpless, right wrongs, and 
crush evil everywhere,” by replying with a respectful, “Yes, sire!” 
(Beck 1976, 223). 


ear 


Whiz Comics #2 © 1940 Fawcett Publications 
Power of Shazam © 1994 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

In the Renaissance Age Power of Shazam (1994), Jerry Ordway re- 
imagines this scene. Billy Batson takes the same magical subway 
train to the same wizard, who plays scenes from Billy’s life on the 
Historama just as his Golden Age version had done. But when Billy 
speaks the magic word, he does not humbly accept his new body 
and mission. He angrily demands, “What have you done to me? 
You’ve made me old!” (38). Shazam begins instructing Captain 
Marvel in his mission using the exact words from the earlier version, 
but Marvel grabs the wizard by the neck and shouts, “No--No! I 
didn’t agree to--to this!” The wizard calms Captain Marvel down, 
but never instructs him in his mission. This version of the Captain’s 
origin calls attention to how disruptive and potentially disturbing the 
transformation from ordinary person to superhero would be. Billy 
Batson does not humbly accept his role as superhero as he had done 
in the Golden Age and as the Fantastic Four had done in the Silver 
Age. Billy Batson’s non-formulaic reaction to his transformation 
here draws attention to the conventional nature of the origin in a 
refreshing and exciting way. It makes the character’s later decision 
to use his gift to aid others a human decision instead of a cardboard, 
formulaic reaction. 

Costume: In the earlier ages, costumes are accepted as part 
of superheroing. Typically the hero gains his powers and appears 
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shortly thereafter in his costume, with no indication of how he chose 
the elements that went into it or the meaning the various colors and 
symbols might have. But in the Renaissance Age, the construction of 
the costume is foregrounded. Jack Knight rejects the traditional red 
and green costume his father wore and his brother died in. Instead, 
Jack assembles his costume from his collection of pop culture 
artifacts, a direct reflection of his work-life as the proprietor of a 
nostalgia shop. 


Starman: Sins of the Father © 1996 DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. 

This costume has a number of overlapping resonances for Jack. 
First it is designed to state his Starman identity through the star on 
back of costume and the Cracker Jack sheriff’s badge. Second it 
is practical—the leather coat is warm and the goggles protect his 
eyes while flying. Third it is personal—it moves away from the 
red Starman outfit his brother was killed in and puts his own stamp 
on the identity. Fourth, it enables him to connect with his father, 
who will like the touch of the Cracker Jack prize sheriff’s star. And 
finally, it works metaphorically to express his relationship to Opal 
City—yjust as a sheriff is a “star man,” so is he a kind of sheriff 
who looks over the city—to the O’Dare family, whose members 
have been on the police force of Opal City since its founding, and to 
Brian Savage, Opal’s sheriff and protector from the 1880s. All these 
relationships emerge over Robinson’s seventy-issue story of Jack 
Knight’s sojourn as Starman, and his costume resonates with all of 
these meanings, making it a rich statement of Jack Knight’s identity 
as Starman. 
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Conclusion 

Many comics creators besides Kurt Busiek are aware of the 
shift toward a new age and are attempting to further the move in 
that direction. Alex Ross and Mark Waid in Kingdom Come do 
narratively what I attempt to do here analytically: to describe the 
shift that appears to be taking place in superhero comics, although 
Ross and Waid’s work is an explicit argument in favor of that 
shift.''’ The confrontation between Superman and the out-of-control 
superbeings, which they depict, is an illustration of the conflict 
between the two competing ages of superhero comics, Iron and 
Renaissance. Superman, Batman, and Wonder Woman, the key 
Golden Age superheroes, lead the fight against the Iron Age anti- 
heroes and win. Thus, symbolically, the idealism and hopefulness 
of the Golden Age has returned in the Renaissance Age to defeat the 
darkness and cynicism of the Iron Age. 

At this writing it is entirely unclear if the genre cycle will 
make another round or if it will somehow come to a halt with the 
reconstructive stage. None of the movie genres that went through 
the first genre cycle—the Western, the romantic comedy, the 
gangster film, the musical—have evolved past the reconstructive 
stage. Perhaps in the reconstructive stage, all the past stages become 
available for story telling, and the audience and producers therefore 
can play at will with the genre’s past. This play has been in effect 
with Big Bang Comics, which produces comics in the styles of the 
past ages of the superhero genre. Perhaps with time a new classic 
stage will emerge in superhero comics or one of the movie genres and 
a new round of evolution will proceed, although given the saturation 
of the audience that the conventions of the genres have already 
attained after the first turn of the genre cycle it seems unlikely that 
new levels of complexity and self-reflexivity will be demanded by 
consumer or reached by producers. Only time will tell what path 
genre evolution will take.''® 

Generic evolution is not a closed system, though it can be useful 
to examine it as if it were. Creators respond to events in the world 
and draw upon their own lives for material. Genre offerings often 
comment upon social realities—as “Vietnam Westerns” did in the 
1960s and 1970s—in metaphorical terms. The superhero can be a 
pliable metaphor, but for what? 


Chapter 10 
The Superhero as Metaphor 


The metaphor the superhero most often embodies outside the 
superhero genre is the idea of effortless efficacy, the power to right 
wrongs without danger to oneself. An example of this signification can 
be seen in the television commercials of Auto Glass Plus, a St. Louis 
windshield repair company, and their superhero spokescharacter, 
Glassman. In one of their television commercials, a woman is 
stranded in her driveway by a broken windshield. Glassman, in red 
tights and a blue cape, swoops down from the sky, miraculously 
fixes the windshield, and flies off with the woman’s thanks. The 
superhero here is a selfless Samaritan imbued with simplistic, 
straightforward goodness and overwhelming efficacy. Glassman 
graphically embodies the glass company’s ability to resolve any 
windshield problems a person might have without complication, 
without the seemingly endless hassles of dealing with the insurance 
bureaucracy that can be so frustrating. 

The superhero has a unique signifying function. It can be used to 
express ideas that other genres cannot portray as well. Superheroes 
embody a vision of the use of power unique to America. Superheroes 
enforce their own visions of right and wrong on others, and they 
possess overwhelming power, especially in relation to ordinary 
crooks. They can project power without danger to themselves, and 
they can effortlessly solve problems that the ordinary authorities 
cannot handle. This vision of power fits quite well with the position 
America finds itself in after the Cold War. America is the only 
superpower in the world, something like Superman in the days 
before other superheroes and supervillains. 

An example of this signification can be found in an editorial 
cartoon by David Horsey. The relationship between the United 
States and Europe is metaphorically expressed in the relationship 
of the Almighty Dollar’s self-assurance and the secondary nature 
of his sidekick Euro Boy. No other genre would be as useful in 
indicating the editorial viewpoint of the relationship between the 
U.S. and Europe. Western sidekicks would either be too general— 
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two cowboys with one’s superiority indicated perhaps by size or 
age—or too specific—Leatherstocking and Chingachgook or the 
Lone Ranger and Tonto. The same is true of science fiction, the 
gangster genre, and the detective genre. None of these other genres 
would convey the difference in power and arrogance that the two 
figures represent, nor would they have been able to so neatly sum 
up the seeming power of the U.S. in relationship to the rest of the 
world. 


“The Almighty Dollar” © 1999 David Horsey. 

Previously, metaphors drawn from the Western fit the American 
mentality. In Regeneration Through Violence, Richard Slotkin 
argues that the metaphor of the Western underlay American military 
adventures for a century leading up to the Vietnam War. He discusses 
the way that the Indian wars of the post-Civil War period, the U.S. 
involvement in the Spanish-American War, and the expedition to 
China to quell the Boxer Rebellion were wrapped in rhetoric that 
concealed the “essentially economic basis of the conflict” behind 
a righteous vengeance at being attacked without provocation and 
which “emphasized the need to rescue white captives” from the 
brutal savages who held them (1973, 562). The Vietnam War, 
Slotkin argues, fits this pattern. President Johnson “invoked the 
characteristic imagery of the captivity myth, in which the family— 
symbolic embodiment of the social order—is assaulted by dark and 
savage forces from beyond the borders, aided by local renegades” 
in his description of peaceful South Vietnamese farming families 
being attacked by invading North Vietnamese communist forces 
who were aided by the Viet Cong (562). Slotkin further develops 
this idea in The Fatal Environment where he details the use of 
metaphors drawn from the Western that were used to explain the war 
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in Vietnam. Slotkin quotes Senator Russell Long’s use of a frontier 
analogy to rebuke critics of the war, “If the men who came in on the 
Mayflower were frightened to helplessness the first time they had 
to fight Indians, they would have gone back to England ... But they 
fought the Indians and won, meanwhile losing some fine Americans, 
until this nation became great” (ellipsis in Slotkin, Fatal 1985, 17). 
The American presence in Vietnam was an extension of the frontier 
struggle that defined the nation from its earliest days. 

These uses of Western metaphors can be summed up in the Truman 
Doctrine of containment, the idea that a frontier has to be defended 
against an alien culture bent upon the apocalyptic destruction of 
America.'!’ That the Western so neatly fits the Cold War can be seen 
in the common interpretation of High Noon (1952) as a Cold War 
Western with Sheriff Will Kane representing America, Frank Miller 
and his gang in the position of the Communists, and the townspeople 
standing in for the rest of the world. But now the Powell Doctrine 
of overwhelming force has replaced the Truman Doctrine, and it 
seems more based on the superhero metaphor.'”° In the Gulf War, 
Kosovo, and Afghanistan the United States acted more in the line 
of a superhero than a Western sheriff. Saddam Hussein, Slobodon 
Milosovic, and Osama Bin Laden are portrayed in the media as 
power-mad, meglomaniacal supervillains who threaten the world 
and whom no one but America can stop. The American military’s 
invulnerability and quick victories fit in well with the superhero 
genre, as do the recurring fights with Hussein, Bin Laden, and their 
proxies. Admittedly, it is unlikely that Powell or either President 
Bush consciously drew on superhero comics when thinking about 
world events, but it is similarly unlikely that Truman had the Western 
in mind when he propounded his doctrine of containment, although 
in retrospect the connection is fairly obvious. 

Perhaps the superhero metaphor to describe US foreign policy 
has not caught on in the way that the Western did during the Cold 
War because the superhero genre reaches beyond America’s shores— 
superhero stories are produced in other countries, besides which the 
distinction between superheroes and heroes who are super is little 
noted. Perhaps more important, though, is the fixed relationship 
between America and the Western. The Western is always grounded 
in the American West—even spaghetti Westerns filmed in Spain with 
multinational casts were set on the American frontier. As long as the 
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Presidency is held by literal ranch owners, like Ronald Reagan and 
George W. Bush, it is unlikely that the superhero metaphor will edge 
out the Western metaphor, but perhaps the superhero metaphor will 
emerge as the superhero genre continues to dominate the Western at 
the box office. 


Conclusion 
The superhero figure and genre can clearly be used to embody 
metaphoric meaning. But metaphor is slippery and any metaphor can 
be read from varying ideological viewpoints. How has the superhero 
been read? 


Chapter 11 
The Ideology of the Superhero 


Like all myth-narratives, the superhero genre has been used for a 
variety of ideological purposes. Bradford Wright’s history of the 
comic book contains a history of the superhero and traces some of 
the meanings the figure has held for its producers and consumers. 
At first, creators like Jerry Siegel, Joe Shuster, and Will Eisner 
presented “superheroes for the common man” who underscored 
New Deal assumptions (2001, 22). These heroes took on corrupt 
and abusive local governments, political machines, and greedy 
corporations and privileged the public welfare over the self-interest 
of the powerful (22-23). The superhero served as a medium to call 
for interventionist government on the side of the common citizen. 
Before WWII, creators like Joe Simon and Jack Kirby used patriotic 
heroes like Captain America to call for American intervention in the 
war, which mirrored the earlier call for an activist government in 
regulating domestic affairs. Wright states, “The ‘common man’ of 
the Depression era was now America itself, a repository of virtue and 
morality charged with extending justice and freedom to the oppressed 
in Europe and Asia” (35). Superheroes opposed the “militarism, 
oppression, and intolerance perpetuated by the Axis powers” and 
promoted an image of a unified American society (42). 

At the same time, comics struck a chord with their young readers. 
Children must have found it refreshing to “discover a source of 
entertainment that spoke directly to them as independent consumer” 
in “a national culture forged by adults for adults” (28-29). After 
the war, superheroes embodied hope for international cooperation 
to prevent atomic war (Captain Marvel) and led the anticommunist 
crusade (Captain America) (69, 123). In the 1950s and early 1960s, 
superheroes served “to reinforce a blandly optimistic consensus view 
of America premised on the virtues of anticommunism, corporatism, 
consumption, domesticity, and middle-class social aspirations” (184). 
They affirmed the individual’s obligation to society and reconciled 
the competing imperatives of individualism and communal 
responsibility (203, 205). Later in the 1960s they would serve as a 
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metaphor for bigotry (the X-Men), question authority (Green Lantern 
and Green Arrow), and express the disillusionment of the young in 
the Watergate era (Captain America). Out of Wright’s study comes 
a vision of the superhero reflecting the times as perceived by the 
writers and artists working within the commercial constraints and 
direction of the editors and the publishers. 

Other scholars see a somewhat sinister face behind the superhero’s 
mask. Robert Jewett and John Shelton Lawrence view the superhero 
as the culmination of the American monomyth, the redemptive heroes 
of which predispose audiences to look for anti-democratic solutions. 
American monomythic tales have a tranquilizing effect, repeatedly 
validating the notion of a spectator democracy and instilling a 
fantasy of Edenic resolution enacted by superhero redeemers 
whom the population passively observes saving them from outside 
evil (1977, 178, 213). Thomas Andrae’s conclusions about the 
superhero fit in with this vision. He sees the superhero as a symbol 
of the “erosion of individual autonomy under monopoly capitalism” 
(“Menace” 1980, 102). Superman stories “promote an acceptance of 
powerlessness in one’s daily life for the sake of an ersatz existence 
beyond it” in consumer culture (100). Andrae sees superheroes as 
reproducing “the consumerist ideology of late capitalism, that labor 
is inherently unsatisfying and only an instrumental means to the 
freedom obtainable in leisure time” (103). The lack of temporal 
progression in Superman stories—he never ages and the stories take 
place in a timeless present—undermines the individual’s capacity to 
become a self-constituted subject—the ability to emancipate oneself 
from the inhibitions and distortions of the past and to create a future 
which authentically expresses the individual’s needs and desires. 
It promotes a psychologically regressive state in which the reader 
is reduced to a condition of impotence and passivity, becoming a 
perfect pawn for the bureaucratic chessboard. (109). 

In both these views the ideological import of the superhero is 
to inflict a sense of powerlessness and resignation on readers. This 
resignation is expressed in an acceptance of things as they are, which 
is, according to Roland Barthes, the conservative function of myth 
(1988, 143). Richard Reynolds sums up this conservative vision of 
the world: 

A key ideological myth of the superhero 
comic is that the normal and everyday 
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enshrines positive values that must be 
defended through heroic action—and 
defended over and over again almost 
without respite against an endless battery 
of menaces determined to remake the 
world [...]. The normal is valuable and 
is constantly under attack, which means 
that almost by definition the superhero 
is battling on behalf of the status quo. 
(1994, 77) 

Superheroes reinforce the idea that things are the way they should 

be and thereby reify current power relationships. 

But superheroes may not be perceived in this way by the readers 
of their stories. Will Brooker presents a concept called a “brand” that 
is useful for looking at the ways space might be left for interpretations 
outside the implications of the ideological readings of Jewett, 
Lawrence, Andrae, and Reynolds. In his study of Batman, Brooker 
makes the argument that the “meanings can be seen as existing in a 
democratic system of persuasion and co-existence” (2001, 35). But 
not all meanings carry equal cultural power as “corporate voices are 
able to shout far louder, drowning the opinions of individuals” and 
so the “freedom to construct meanings specific to one’s interpretive 
community should not necessarily be seen as having any power in 
itself to transform society” (28, 29). These meanings, though, are 
built around a core “brand,” which Brooker defines as the forms and 
conventions that govern a cultural entity and all the primary aspects 
of the entity’s “mythos” (35). Once established—and readers play a 
role establishing this brand through their purchasing decisions and 
communication with the producers—the brand remains remarkably 
stable (35). Batman’s brand can be summarized thus: 

Batman is Bruce Wayne, a millionaire 

who dresses in a bat-costume and fights 

crime. He has no special powers but is 

very fit and strong, and very intelligent. 

He lives in Gotham City. He fights villains 

like the Joker. He fights crime because his 

parents were killed when he was a child. 

He is often helped by his sidekick Robin. 

(section headings, 42-56) 
This core brand took about two years to be established. Establishing 
this brand was a process of negotiation among writers, artists, 
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editors, the publisher, and the readers (59). By the time of WWI, 
this brand was set and Batman (the communal creation of all the 
forces involved) resisted being pulled into wartime adventures, 
unlike the many superheroes created in the midst of the build-up 
to and fighting of the war (79-81). This brand has held true across 
time and medium, whether authored by the liberal writer Denny 
O’Neil or the conservative artist Frank Miller, or presented in the 
serious comics version of Neal Adams or the silly television version 
of William Dozier. 

The same is true, I would argue, for the superhero brand as a 
whole. Superheroes were created out of a vision of aiding the weak 
against the strong—whether domestically as in Superman’s fight 
against corrupt businessmen and ineffective government officials, or 
internationally as in Captain America’s fight against militarism and 
fascism. Ironically, they were ideologically turned—Andrae, Jewett, 
Lawrence, and Reynolds argue—into a medium for disempowering 
ordinary people. The core brand of the superhero has remained 
constant, though. From the one-page origin in Action Comics #1—in 
which Superman is declared to be the “champion of the oppressed” 
and a “physical marvel who had sworn to devote his existence to 
helping those in need”—to the present, the superhero brand has 
been concerned with power and justice—physical, economic, 
ideological—both within the narratives themselves and in scholarly 
analyses of them. As such, superheroes can be read as liberating or 
oppressing. 

And superheroes are read as liberating.'?' Commercial artist 
Arlen Schumer, author of The Silver Age of Comic Book Art (2003), 
told me several years ago that comics writer Alan Moore said that 
he learned his morals from Superman. Superman presents right and 
wrong very clearly and distinctly. He uses his powers to help others 
and to stand up against powerful, selfish forces. Schumer felt that 
he too had imbibed this view of the world and that it had served 
him well throughout his life. I had the same experience and agree 
with Moore and Schumer. Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster’s original 
vision of a heroic superman has held true throughout the character’s 
evolution. 
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End Notes 


' Sometimes the love of comics prohibits an actor from taking a role in a 
production that is going astray. For a horrific, though sometimes hilarious, 
example of the way Hollywood breaks the hearts of comics lovers in the 
film industry, see “Superman V: The Whole Sordid Saga.” This story 
certainly rings true, and if it is, perhaps Hollywood had not learned the 
lessons that Michael Uslan credits it with. Then again, Superman V never 
made it to the screen and Bryan Singer is helming a promising Superman 
Returns, so hope may be warranted. 


? John Carnahan coined the term “bystander stories” on the Comix Scholars 
Discussion List, September 28, 2005. 


3 “Ages” of comics rooted in the superhero genre have long been used to 
distinguish periods of time that share a nexus of concerns, storytelling 
techniques, marketing strategies, styles of art and writing, and approaches 
to conventions. A general consensus regarding the names and starting 
and ending points of the ages has emerged in the fan community, but any 
specific starting or ending point is debatable and somewhat arbitrary. The 
following list is my own but is based upon the existing consensus, although 
the names of the first and last ages are my own. 


0. Antediluvian Age: The three main streams that led to the superhero 
are: the science-fiction superman (Frankenstein, 1818), the dual-identity 
avenger-vigilante (Nick of the Woods, 1837), and the pulp wibermensch 
(Tarzan of the Apes, 1912). 


1. Golden Age: Action Comics #1, 1938, the debut of Superman. 


2. Silver Age: Showcase #4, 1956, the first appearance of the Earth-1 
Flash. 


3. Bronze Age: Teen Titans #32, 1971, the end of relevance. 


4. Iron Age: DC Comics Presents #26, 1980, the debut of the new Teen 
Titans. 


5. Renaissance Age: Justice League #1, 1987, the post-Crisis Justice 
League; The Sentry, 2000, Marvel incorporates an alternative comics 
aesthetic. This start date is the least definite because the Iron Age continued 
in many series well into the 1990s at both DC and Marvel. At DC it ended 
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definitively with Kingdom Come and at Marvel only with the hiring of Joe 
Quesada as the editor-in-chief in 2000. 


‘This year, 1942, also marked the earliest appearance of the word superhero 
on the cover of a comic book, according to Will Murray (“Roots” 1998, 
20). Koppy McFadd is shown reading a copy of Super-Hero Comics on the 
cover of Supersnipe Comics #1 (October 1942). 


> See Schatz 10-11; Cawelti, Adventure 8-10; Slotkin Fatal 30-31; Radway 
23. 


° DC also brought a lawsuit against Fawcett, publishers of Captain Marvel. 
Excellent histories of this lawsuit can be read in two articles from Comic 
Book Marketplace: Klee, “Protecting Ownership of a Legend” (1992); and 
Kary, “Superman vs. The Big Red Cheese” (1998). 


7In Men of Tomorrow, Gerard Jones tells the industry legend of “a Detective 
Comics bookkeeper named Victor Fox who saw the sales figures for the 
first issue of Action Comics, closed his ledger, said he was going to lunch, 
rented an office in the same building, and that same afternoon announced 
that he was a comic book publisher” (2004, 147-148). This story, which 
appears in almost every account of the creation of Wonder Comics is, Jones 
records, untrue. Jones reports that Fox never worked for DC and probably 
was never an accountant. 


® Justice Potter Stewart, in an attempt to define pornography, wrote “I shall 
not today attempt further to define the kinds of materials...but I know it 
when I see it” (Jacobellis v. Ohio, June 22, 1964). 


° The superhero’s mission does distinguish him from certain hero types, 
though. Many Western and science fiction heroes do not have the generalized 
mission of the superhero or pulp hero because they are not seeking to do 
good for the sake of doing good. Instead, many of these heroes reluctantly 
get drawn into defending a community. Superheroes actively seek to 
protect their communities by preventing harm to all people and by seeking 
to right wrongs committed by criminals and other villains. 


‘Jim Sterenko refers to the chest insignia as a chevron. (“Foreword” 4). 
I use chevron to indicate the costume insignia that superheroes employ. It 
is a more concise term than chest symbol, chest shield, insignia, icon, or 
any of the various terms used to indicate the iconic symbols that indicate 
superhero identities. It also enables one to discuss costume insignia that 
are not located on the character’s chest, such as the Phantom’s skull or 
Bullseye’s target, although such examples are rare. Although the term 
carries the connotation of a v-shaped symbol, it also indicates rank or 
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service in military and police uniforms. Interestingly both chevron and 
aegis derive from the words for goat in French and Greek, respectively, 
because of the use of goat skin as a covering for shields. 


"Interestingly, the overwelming majority of covers of Black Book Detective 
do not show the Black Bat costume, but instead feature a faded vignette 
of the Black Bat’s cowled head in the background observing a scene of 
violence. Superhero comics typically show the hero and his costume in 
the foreground. 


" For excellent histories of the short-lived company, including a gallery 
of the covers of every issue Atlas published, see J.C. Vaughn’s “Atlas- 
Seaboard,” Comic Book Marketplace, April 2000: 26-45. The December 
2001 issue of Comic Book Artist focuses on the company. 


'S The Sandman likely debuted in New York World's Fair Comics of 1939 
(April 1939), which was published before Detective Comics #27. See Steve 
Gentner’s “Will the Real First Appearance of Sandman Please Stand Up?” 
Comic Book Marketplace, #20, Dec. 1992: 62-63. 


'4 The Sandman’s gas gun marks him as a pulp mystery man and has an 
ancient provenance, ancient in popular fiction terms. It derives immediately 
from the Green Hornet, but goes back to Johnston McCulley’s heroes 
the Crimson Clown (added to his arsenal in 1928) and Black Star (in 
possession from his inception in 1916). For a brief history of the weapon 
see Sampson, Dark Side 1987, 40. 


'S The Hulk lacks a costume, but his body serves this function and was 
intended to do so. As Stan Lee recounts, “I’ve always known that superhero 
fans love their heroes and villains to wear costumes. I have no idea why, 
but it seems to be de riguer for the genre. Well, call me unimaginative, but 
I couldn’t for the life of me find a reason for our newest monster [the Hulk] 
to outfit himself in a costume. Still, the readers would expect something 
colorful about him. Then it hit me. Instead of a colorful costume, I’d give 
him colorful skin. So I made up my mind to color his flesh gray, which 
I thought would look kinda spooky” (Excelsior 2002, 122). Given the 
well-known disagreements regarding credits that Lee has had with his 
contributors, Lee’s comments cannot be taken at face value, but they point 
to an idea about the Hulk fitting into the superhero genre that probably 
existed at the time of his creation. 


'6 The question of What If #6 (December 1977) is “What if the Fantastic 
Four Had Different Super-Powers?” The series host, the Watcher, explains 
that the specific powers the four received from the bombardment of cosmic 
rays “were not a result of mere chance. No, for the effects of the cosmic 
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rays had been influenced—by the very unconscious minds of these fantastic 
four: Susan Storm, who in these days remained in the background...in 
short, was virtually invisible...Johnny Storm, hot-tempered...and with 
a nostalgic fondness for an earlier hero called the Human Torch...Reed 
Richards who would go to almost any lengths in the pursuit of scientific 
truth...even to the stars...and Benjamin J. Grimm remained consistent with 
the hard, brutish image he had always presented” (Thomas, “What If” 
1977, 10). 


The alternative powers they receive arise from Sue Storm’s 
adaptability (stretching powers), Johnny Storm’s love of things mechanical 
(transformation into a human robot), Reed Richards great intellect 
(transformation into a free-floating brain), and Ben Grimm’s love of flight 
(wings). Although this explanation of the origin of the Fantastic Four’s 
specific powers was likely invented by Roy Thomas for this issue, it 
speaks to the convention of the linkage between biography or personality 
and powers that is common in the superhero genre. 


" According to Gerard Jones in Men of Tomorrow, Martin Goodman 
was discouraged by Jack Liebowitz, publisher of National Comics and 
Marvel’s distributor, from competing too directly with DC (2004, 295). So 
Lee’s generic innovations might have originated in Goodman’s business- 
based limitations. 


'8 This demand points to Schatz’s notion of the feedback system that exists 
between producers and consumers in the genre system (Schatz 1981, 12- 
13). 


'9 With the minor caveat of Blythe and Sweet’s inclusion of the “other 
conventional comic book types” that the superhero operates among 
(Henderson 1986, 185). 


?° Luke Cage is inventional in a number of ways. He has a secret identity, 
but it is secret so that he can avoid going to jail. He invents the alias “Luke 
Cage” out of his real name, Lucas, and a remembrance of this time spent 
in prison. Cage only later acquires the name Power Man, and even then 
has no secret identity in the traditional sense, given that his business cards 
read Luke Cage. His mission is not selfless. He takes cases for pay instead 
of merely patrolling for crime. He is a poor black man instead of a middle- 
class or wealthy white man. 


21 As Angel, the spin-off character from Buffy the Vampire Slayer, does. 
Angel is not considered a superhero nor should he be. 


» Even this designation is incorrect as both John Stewart, the black Green 
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Lantern (Green Lantern # 87, January 1972),and the Falcon (Captain 
America #117, June 1969) predated Luke Cage. 


°3 See dhampir and vampire hunter entries in J. Gordon Melton’s The 
Vampire Book (1999). 


*4 There may be a better term for this mystery formula. It is a recognizable 
formula as it can be parodied. For parodies see Waynes World 2 and 
“KoRn’s Groovy Pirate Ghost Mystery “ episode of South Park. 


> As with Buffy the Vampire Slayer so with Dark Angel. Max clearly has 
superpowers. Her mission, though, is too individualistic and self-absorbed 
to be considered a superhero mission. Her main goal is to reunite with and 
protect her fellow transgenics, the genetically-enhanced children bred by 
the secret government Manticore program. She aids Logan in his cyber- 
journalism project, Eyes Only, but in exchange for his help in seeking her 
siblings, as well as for romantic and pecuniary reasons (she occasionally 
pilfers money while acting as Logan’s cat-burglar). She has no super- 
identity, despite the show’s title, Dark Angel. “Dark Angel” has never been 
stated in the course of an episode. She does have a sort of costume when 
she engages in cat-burglary, an all-black thief suit. This outfit does not 
announce her identity and does not represent a break with the ordinary but 
instead is a simple, practical choice for robbery and combat. Additionally, 
while she faces Manticore executives and genetically enhanced agents 
who might be classed as supervillains, she does not face any inverted- 
superhero supervillains, which is the prime generic marker of the superhero 
genre. Finally, she is a science-fiction superwoman in the tradition of 
SF supermen that goes back to Frankenstein; like the creature, she was 
created in a lab and escaped her creators’ control to seek a meaningful life 
on her own. The 2001-2002 season has highlighted this identification as 
the transgenics whom Max released from Manticore come into increasing 
conflict with “normals” who hate and fear them. Max throws in with her 
fellow Homo superiors in an evolutionary stand-off with Homo sapiens 
reminiscent of similar battles in Food of the Gods and Odd John. 


Perhaps most telling in terms of Dark Angel’s genre identification is 
the episode “I and I am a Camera.” Max meets up with the Street Sweeper, 
who directly asserts himself as a superhero and has a selfless, prosocial 
mission, superpowers, a super-identity, and a costume of sorts. While a 
janitor at NASA, the Street Sweeper stole an exoskeleton that gives him 
great leg strength and endows him with the power to leap high, kick hard, 
and climb walls. The Street Sweeper is shown to be slightly crazy, and Max 
specifically distances herself from him and his vision of great responsibility 
coming with great powers. This episode seems a direct rejection of Max’s 
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status as a superhero by the producers. 


°° My thanks to Joseph Witek for suggesting the hero/super hero, model/ 
supermodel analogy. 


°7 An inverted-superhero supervillain follows the definition of the 
superhero but has an inverted mission, one that is selfish and anti-social. 
These characters can easily reform and become superheroes, as Hawkeye, 
the Scarlet Witch, and Quicksilver did. Please see the discussion of the 
supervillain in Chapter Four. 


°8 In Night Rider #4 (April 1975), the Night Rider faces off against the 
Sting-Ray, the town druggist dressed in a blue and red outfit with a full 
face mask. The story reveals that this character went by the moniker the 
Scorpion when he fought the Rawhide Kid (Rawhide Kid #57). The last 
panel promises a return of the Tarantula. The title character was renamed the 
Phantom Rider in the 1980s because of the potentially racist associations 
of “night rider.” 


»° The aggressor is “active force for moral order. His crusade is not the 
result of a particular mystery, but of a sudden perception—usually caused 
by his victimization through an act of violence—that there is something 
pervasively wrong with society. His response is to set aside the question 
of individual guilt and innocence, and move unilaterally against the 
generalized source of corruption” (Kettredge xxix-xxx). Kettredge marks 
Don Pendelton’s Mack Bolan as the first fully realized aggressor detective 
in War Against the Mafia (1969). The Punisher is merely the transferal of 
the Executioner into the superhero genre. 


30 My thanks to Randy Duncan for suggesting this metaphor. 


3! See the Alan Moore interview in the Comics Journal #93, September 
1994, particularly pages 84-85. 


> Cawelti provides a framework for the distinction between different 
levels of commonalty of story types. He does not quite lay out the pattern 
I am about to present, but this pattern is based on his comments. The first 
and largest level is what Cawelti refers to as archetype. He lists adventure, 
romance, mystery, melodrama, and alien beings or states. I prefer the 
term meta-genre because of the other more common uses of archetype, 
particularly following Joseph Campbell’s work on myth. Each meta-genre 
has several genres within it. Thus the adventure meta-genre includes the 
genres of war, Western, superhero, spy, etc., stories of the hero “overcoming 
obstacles and dangers and accomplishing some important and moral 
mission” (Cawelti, Adventure 1976, 39). Each genre has several formulas 
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with in it. Thus the Western is said to have seven basic story formulas: 
the Union Pacific story, the Ranch story, the Empire story, the Revenge 
story, Custer’s Last Stand, the Outlaw story, and the Marshal story (Gruber 
1967, 184-186). Most Westerns will fall under one of these headings, with 
some, like Clint Eastwood’s Unforgiven (1992) falling outside of formula 
but within the Western genre. Some genres, like the superhero, have one 
basic formula (Blythe and Sweet’s six-step progression) and many non- 
formulaic stories that still fit within the genre. I have devised a diagram 
to demonstrate this idea (see below). Any number of genre circles can fit 
within the meta-genre circle, and any number of formula circles can fit 
within the genre circle. 


Meta-genre ~ Meta-genre 
Genre 


Formula 


33 This is not to say that these other hero-types cannot serve as the basis for 
superhero identities. The Vigilante draws on the cowboy and the Shining 
Knight draws on the knight, yet these characters are superheroes. 


* The term superhero is often applied to all sorts of characters and people, 
from Beowulf and Luke Skywalker to Tiger Woods and Michael Jordan. 
These applications come out of a metaphoric use of the term to describe 
characters and people who seem a step above others in their class, whether 
epic, science fiction, or sports. This metaphoric use has its base in genre, 
as does referring to George W. Bush as a cowboy because this use of 
cowboy emerges more from the Western genre than from an identification 
of the current president with nineteenth century ranch hands. Most people 
understand that referring to the president in this way is a metaphoric use of 
cowboy, but many people do not understand that referring to Tiger Woods 
as a superhero is similarly metaphoric. The difference between recognizing 
the metaphoric use of cowboy and superhero originates in the fact that the 
Western is well defined both scholarly and popularly, but the superhero 
genre is not. 


> “Retcon,” or “retroactive continuity,” refers to the act of deliberately 
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changing previously established facts in a work of serial fiction. 


**My analysis here draws significantly on Michael Fleisher’s analysis of 
Superman and Clark Kent, and Batman and Bruce Wayne. I also draw 
on Richard Reynolds’ third chapter, “Deciphering the Myths,” and his 
use of Lester Roebuck’s conclusions from “The Good, the Bad, and the 
Oedipal.” Neither Reynolds nor Roebuck cites Fleisher, who seems to 
have originated the idea of Superman’s Oedipal relationship. Batman’s 
relationship with villains as twisted projections of himself seems to have 
occurred to the creators as can be seen from the recurrence of the “one bad 
day” element in the villains’ origins. 


Fleisher is my original source for thinking about Superman’s Oedipal 
relationship with his villains, and Alan Moore’s The Killing Joke (1998) 
was first place I saw the “one bad day” theory explicitly dealt with in 
a Batman comic book. In retrospect, it seems clear that various comics 
creators had been thinking about this idea as is shown by the origins of 
Two-Face, Adam Lamb/Wolf, Catwoman, and the Joker, all of whom 
suffered one bad day and turned into villains rather than heroes. 


*7Fleisher mentions this resemblance in his entry on Jor-El. It comes from 
Superman #77, July-August 1952. 


Alfred originally entered Bruce Wayne’s life as an adult (“Here Comes 
Alfred,” Batman #16/4, May 1943) to replace his father Jarvis who served 
Thomas Wayne for many years and died at some point prior to Alfred’s 
entrance in 1943. Later the origin was revised so that Alfred raised Bruce 
Wayne in a father figure role. 


*° The Puritan captivity narratives and tales of Indian fighters fill this 
preliminary role for the Western. 


“° Lee’s pronouncements cannot be taken at face value. But Thor clearly 
draws on Norse mythology, and various creators have used the source 
mythology as inspiration, particularly Roy Thomas in his adaptation of 
Richard Wagner’s Ring cycle (The Mighty Thor #294-300). 


‘1 Names and story from the New Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology. 
Richard Aldington and Delano Ames trans. London: Prometheus Press, 
1968. Also consulted, The Epic of Gilgamesh. Revised edition. N.K. 
Sanders introduction and translation. London: Penguin, 1972. 


“ For an interesting take on sidekick death see Rick Veitch’s Bratpack 
(1993). 


* In a like way, very few characters permanently die in superhero comics. 
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Perhaps this state of affairs comes from the violation of limits inherent in 
superpowers. Every limit of physics becomes merely a line to be crossed 
and the possession of superpowers obliterates that line. Death can be seen 
as merely the most significant line, but not one truly different in kind, only 
degree, from gravity or the conservation of energy. 


“4 Well-known heroes who served as Argonauts or who are mentioned 
in the story but not discussed in this chapter include Peleus, father of 
Achilles; Meleagar, who led the Calydonian Boar Hunt; Theseus, slayer 
of the Minotaur; and Atalanta, the swiftest woman in the world, who was 
dissuaded by Jason from joining the Argo crew because of the disruptive 
effect a beautiful woman could have on a band of warriors. 


‘S Hercules served both Marvel and DC as a superhero. Samson has 
appeared as a superhero multiple times. The Argonauts with extraordinary 
powers included: Orpheus, whose musical powers prefigure the animal 
friendships of the Phantom or Animal Man and the emotion controlling 
power of ESPer Lass, a Legion of Super-Heroes reject. Aethalides, the 
herald of the Argo, has “an all-embracing memory that never failed,” 
like Superman’s supermemory (Appolonius 1971, 53). Both Idmon and 
Mopsus perform prophetic avian augury, taught to them by Apollo. Tiphys, 
the steersman of Argo, “could sense the coming of a swell across the open 
sea, and learn from sun and star when storms were brewing or a ship might 
sail” (38). Erytus and Echion, sons of Hermes, were endowed with all his 
guile. Finally, Lynceus “enjoyed the keenest eyesight in the world [...] 
even [able] to see things underground,” which sounds very much like x- 
ray vision. These heroes’ various abilities, while not directly paralleling 
those of superheroes, do prefigure those powers and the organization of 
many single-powered heroes into superteams. 


“© It also meets the pattern of the classical monomyth with Beowulf’s 
answering the call to adventure, his descent into the underwater lair of 
Grendel’s mother, his victory, and his return with the peace of Hrothgar’s 
kingdom assured. The primary difference between the American and 
the classical monomyths is the focus on the community (American) or 
the hero (classical). In American monomythic stories the peace of the 
community is paramount (rites of order); in classical monomythic stories 
the development of the individual is at issue (rites of initiation). 


“7 My use of antediluvian was likely influenced by the use of “Antediluvian 
Period” in Robert Overstreet’s price guide to describe comic books 
published from the 1933 Funnies on Parade to just prior to Action Comics 
#1 in 1938. My original inspiration for the term came from a line in Batman 
and Me by Bob Kane and Thomas Andrae, “It was only after the arrival of 
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Batman in 1939 that the deluge of superheroes began” (1989, 99). Thus, 
the superheroes who came before Batman, i.e. before the deluge, were 
antediluvian, but I must have unconsciously been influenced by the price 
guide because I knew that the term had been used elsewhere when I came 
up with it. 


‘8 See Andrea’s “From Menace to Messiah.” Andrae traces the evolution 
of the type from Mary Shelley’s monster to Siegel and Shuster’s hero. 
Additionally, Frankenstein has been identified as the beginning of both the 
science fiction and the gothic genres (Aldiss 1973,18-19). 


” This danger has a long pedigree, going back at least to The Tempest. 
Caliban attempts to rape Miranda with the idea of peopling the isle with 
his offspring. 


*°William Henry Bryant made this argument during the Scopes trial. 
George Roche, President of Hillsdale College, in 4A World Without 
Heroes: A Modern Tragedy (1987) makes precisely this argument. In his 
view, Darwinism is merely one of a number of fallacies that have been 
put forward in an attempt to put humankind in God’s place, a replay of 
original sin. In the humanist view, of which Darwinism and the theory of 
evolution are a significant part: “We are but beasts sprung from natural 
process; there is no God; there is no authority other than our own; there is 
no right or wrong; there is no imperative except the survival of the species, 
achieved by the strong preying on the weak” (89). See also chapter three 
of Roche’s book, “The Modern Origins of Unbelief.” 


>! He is, though, capable of feats beyond the laws of physics—such as his 
ability to train himself to hear sounds beyond the range of human ability. 


°° Savage’s cousin Pat, although not raised in this fashion, carries a sense 
of superiority with her great beauty, high intelligence, and physical grace. 


3 It seems probable that Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster created Superman 
shortly before the debut of Aarn Munro; see Les Daniels, Superman 1998, 
p. 18. But Gerard Jones casts doubt on this date (Ven of Tomorrow 2004, 
p. 110-114). 


* This limit is similar to the one placed upon Superman by the moral 
teachings of Ma and Pa Kent and the eternal presence of crime due to a 
capitalist-structured society. 


°° J discuss several examples that Andrae does not include, e.g. the 
Overman, the Night Wind, Doc Savage, Aarn Munro, and the Lensmen. 
The criteria he provides for his choices are “physical superman” and 
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“wholly naturalistic superman” (“Menace” 1980, 6, 7). Munro and the 
Lensmen fit into the pattern established by John Carter of heroes whose 
superness is expressed far outside contemporary society. Doc Savage’s 
and the Night Wind’s adventures do take place in contemporary society, 
and it is unclear why Andrae does not discuss them. 


°° Old King Brady debuted in the November 14, 1885, issue of New York 
Detective Library and appeared in eighty five stories through the end of 
the 1890s. Along with his son, Harry “Young King” Brady, he appeared 
in all 726 issues of Secret Service from 1899 to 1912. Twenty some other 
Old King Brady stories also ran in two other magazines for a total of 830, 
making him second only to Nick Carter among dime-novel heroes. 


°7 Neither Nick of the Woods nor Robin Hood can be said to fight crime. 
Crime in this sense is an urban phenomenon. 


8 The Scarlet Pimpernel likely influenced the characterization of Clark 
Kent, but only because the characterization of Percy Blakeney fit in with 
the other secret identity characterizations, such as Don Diego. Jerry Siegel 
reviewed Child of the Revolution in his high school newspaper in 1932 
(Benton, Golden Age 1992, 12). He also saw the Scarlet Pimpernel film, 
with Leslie Howard, but said that he “didn’t care much for it” (Andrae, 
“Of Supermen” 1983, 12). 


»° See Gerd Hurm, “Of Wolves and Lambs” 1995. 


6 London was one of Burroughs’ favorite writers (Porges 1975, 194, 
278) 


6! Lester Dent was familiar with the Polaris tales. He used Polaris Janess as 
the basis for “Genius Jones,” a six-part serial running in Argosy in 1937- 
1938 (Sampson, Strange Days 1984, 255). 


° The commonplace nature of the use of “superman” is evident from its 
use in Footlight Parade (1933), which stars James Cagney as Chester 
Kent, a Busby Berkely-like producer of musical prologues. He asks his 
choreographer Francis, played by Frank McHugh, to change an entire 
prologue on the day of its debut. Francis says, “I cannot and will not try the 
impossible.” Kent responds, “Come on, baby, wind yourself up.” To which 
Francis retorts, “After all, I’m only a human being. I’m not a superman, 
and even if I were, it couldn’t be done.” 


6 “Armageddon 2419” (Amazing Stories, August 1928) and “The Air 
Lords of Han” (Amazing Stories, March 1929) comprise the first and only 
Buck Rogers novel (although a sequel penned by John Erick Holmes, 
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Mordred, appeared in 1980 based upon an outline by Larry Niven and 
Jerry Pournelle). Rogers is referred to as Anthony or Tony in the novel, 
gaining the name “Buck” only in the comic strip. 


* Nowlan superficially mitigates the racism of his text by imputing to 
the Han an extra-terrestrial origin. They have evolved away from the 
“Mongolians of the Twentieth Century. The characteristic of the high 
cheek bones appeared to have been bred out of them, and their skins were 
whiter than those of our own weather-tanned forest men. They were well 
formed, but rather undersized and soft looking, small muscled and smooth- 
skinned, like young girls. Their features were finely chiseled, eyes beady, 
and nose slightly aquiline” (129). [Interestingly the Americans are also 
smaller than their twentieth-century counterparts having lost body size 
under the ravages of the Han overlords.] In the epilogue, Rogers explains 
that the Han “originated as a hybrid somewhere in the dark fastnesses of 
interior Asia” between the human-like creatures who arrived on a small 
planet that crashed in the late Twentieth Century and the Tibetans, whom 
the aliens forcibly mated with (190). These aliens, whose weak bodies 
were strengthened by the addition of the earthly Tibetan genes, had “a 
mental super development, but a vacuum in place of that something we 
call a soul” (191). Centuries of interbreeding diluted the potency of their 
mental powers, leaving only an imagined superiority. As a way of asserting 
the non-racism of the text, Rogers details his travels around the world with 
his wife Wilma meeting, “the noble brown-skinned Caucasians [sic] of 
India, the sturdy Balkanites of Southern Europe, [and] the simple, spiritual 
Blacks of Africa, today one of the leading races of the world—although 
in the Twentieth Century we regarded them as inferior” (190). The Yellow 
Peril aspects of the novelettes are thus justified by claiming a truly alien, 
inhuman heritage for the hated Mongolians, even though the rest of the 
novel fits precisely into the Yellow Peril formula. Even the attempted pan- 
worldism of the Rogers’ travels exposes the prejudices of the period of 
composition—the African are still “simple” and there are no blacks living 
in America. 


6 Bill Blackbeard rediscovered Hugo Hercules and includes examples of 
two Sunday strips in The Comic Strip Century. 


Strangely, Hugo Hercules speaks differently in his balloons versus the 
accompaning caption which runs underneath each panel. His closing 
comment on September 7, 1902 portrays him as a New York tough, quite 
in contrast to his generally refined appearance and speech in the panels: 
“Don’t mention it lady. I’m Hugo Hercules, the boy wonder, and stoppin’ 
trolley cars is me long, strong suit.” Even more pronounced is the contrast 
between the balloon speech versus the caption speech on October 26, 
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1902. The second panel shows Hugo lifting a car so that a young man 
can kiss his girlfriend who stands at a window placed some feet up the 
wall. Holding the automobile, Hercules says, “I could do this forever.” 
The caption below reads, “Soy up dere. You’ ll have to hurry. I could hold 
dis machine for two years, but I hear somebody’s fadder a-comin’. Break 
away.” In the third panel Hugo replies to the young lover’s thanks with 
his catchphrase, “Just as easy,” but in the caption below the panel says, 
“Dat’s all rite, young felly. I can raise yer oughterknowbetter a plaguy 
site better’n I kin raise me rent, and that’s no kid, either.” The contrast 
between his relatively refined balloon speech and his rough caption speech 
is puzzling. The captions were discontinued after November 7, 1902. 


°7 Jerry Siegel lists the animated Popeye as an influence in his creation of 
Superman (Andrae “Of Superman” 10; Benton Golden Age 12; Daniels 
Superman 18). 


6 June 18, 1932. 

® October 11, 1936. 
December 13, 1936. 

T July 5. 1939. 

© June 16 and July 10, 1939. 


® Tn the discussion following, by “comics” I am referring to cartoon- 
based comics, the traditional pen-and-ink, printed-on-paper comics, not 
sequential art forms such as fumetti, which use photographs. 


™ Tn superhero novels, the full costumes of the superheroes are rarely 
described. Instead the picture on the book’s cover is relied upon to 
convey the heroes’ costumes. Radio has the same limitations in depicting 
costumes that prose has, and fantastic feats of strength and superpowers are 
essentially visual, not auditory, experiences and so cannot be duplicated 
well in sound only, as the Superman radio show demonstrates. 


> A similar point may be made about painting, but comics can be painted 
and even in painted comics the costumes work in the way I posit in this 
discussion. Because neither cartooning nor painting is capable of achieving 
the same level of mimetic realism as the photograph, the slight distancing 
of both these art forms make possible the believability of the superhero 
costume and fantastic feats that other media do not. 


© The two recent Spider-Man movies directed by Sam Raimi (2002, 2004) 
and Batman Begins are an exception to this general trend. They appear to 
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presage workable superhero costumes in live-action media. 


™ The same is true in prose. To accurately describe a superhero’s costume 
would entail describing or specifying the fabric of which it is made, 
thereby making it seem too particular or artificial and thereby puncturing 
the suspension of disbelief needed to imagine costumed people who do not 
look silly. In comics the fabric of the costume need not be specified, so the 
illusion of a realistic appearance can be maintained. 


8 The 1996 Phantom film starring Billy Zane did a similarly good job on 
the costume, but the costumers were still unable to reach the similarity of 
costume and clothes achieved in the comics. 


” One difference between the earlier Adam West or George Reeves and 
Christopher Reeves or Dean Cain is that the latter two actors were in 
considerably better shape than the former two actors, so they physically 
resembled the superhero body type to a greater extent, although George 
Reeves accurately resembled Superman as he was depicted in the comics 
of the fifties. 


8° In Dave Sim’s Cerebus the title character, a furry cartoonish aardvark, 
appears with the same level of surface realism and believability as the 
other characters. Perhaps an even better example is the character Lord 
Julius. Julius is “played by” Groucho Marx. That is, the character is based 
upon the characters played by Groucho in a number of Marx Brothers’ 
films. He attains a level of believability in comics that he could not attain 
in another medium. In prose, the author could describe him and hope that 
the reader would understand that the character is Groucho Marx, but if the 
character Lord Julius were actually identified as looking like Groucho or 
as Groucho, this identification would break the reader out of the imaginary 
world the author has constructed. If there were ever a filmed version of 
Cerebus and a look-alike actor played Groucho playing Julius, the double 
removal would similarly break the viewer out of Sim’s imaginary world. 
Perhaps a computer generated Groucho, using recombined speech or 
synthesized speech, would be able to achieve the same level of believable 
illusion as Sim’s comics currently do. Groucho-the-actor is Lord-Julius- 
the-character in a way that cannot be duplicated in prose or film. Perhaps 
radio could achieve a similar level of believability realism by employing 
an actor to duplicate Groucho’s voice, but doing so would completely 
sacrifice the visual element that makes comics so powerful. 


*! Rather than preceding Superman, the Phantom Magician might have 
been inspired by Superman. Mel Graff, Patsy’s cartoonist, had once 
rejected Siegel and Shuster’s Superman submission (Goulart, “Leaping” 
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® As did Slam Bradley, a private detective adventurer in the Captain Easy 
mode. Slam Bradley fit solidly within existing adventure genres with 
touches of science fiction. Instead of being a place to work out the SF 
concept that they later employed in Superman, it was where they worked 
on the technical aspects, particularly the action sequences, that they used in 
Superman. Slam Bradley was in Siegel’s words “a dry run for Superman” 
and in Shuster’s “the forerunner of Superman, because we turned it out 
with no restriction, complete freedom to do what we wanted” in terms of 
page and panel layout(Andrae, “Of Superman” 1983, 11). 


83 New Fun Comics changed its name to More Fun Comics with issue #7. 


** See my discussion of the first superhero in the next chapter. My 
argument there can essentially be summed up in the lack of the Phantom’s 
influence. No outpouring of similar characters either in comic books or 
strips followed his appearance, even his appearance in comic books in Ace 
Comics #11 (February 1938) which predates Superman’s debut in Action 
Comics #1 (June 1938). None of the creators of Superman or Batman claim 
the Phantom as an influence. He is identified as a “mystery man” on more 
than one occasion. He has no superpowers that break the laws of physics. 
His origin is more of a pulp mystery-man origin than a superheroic one. 
His skull ring clearly draws on the similar spider ring used by the Spider 
to mark his foes in an identical way. He does, though, basically fit the 
definition of the superhero that I advance in my next chapter, with some 
important caveats. 


8° The Phantom’s trademark purple outfit did not come into use until the 
Sunday strip began in 1939. On May 7, 1936 his costume is identified as 
gray: “No one sees a gray-clad arm reach for a parachute” (Falk Phantom 
versus nip). 


86 Mandrake the Magician began as a daily strip on June 11, 1934 and as a 
Sunday strip in February 1935. He started as a magician with supernatural 
powers and evolved into an ordinary man who is a master of hypnotism 
and illusion. The comic strip was written by Lee Falk and drawn by Phil 
Davis. Mandrake does not need to be discussed here because he is neither 
a superman nor a dual-identity crime fighter. 


87 An important difference between the Phantom and the superheroes who 
followed Superman is the focus on crime. The Phantom’s adventures take 
place in exotic locations and fit in more closely with the adventure strips of 
the thirties than they do with the urban crime-fighting of the superheroes. 
Reinhold Reitberger and Wolfgang Fuchs refer to the Phantom as “the 
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forerunner of super-heroes” (Comics 1971, 102). They point out the way 
that Falk reversed the secret identity pattern developed in Superman stories, 
“TEach new] Phantom divests [him]self of [his] individual personality in 
order to become a hero and the hero in turn takes on the additional aspect 
of Mr. Walker (The Ghost Who Walks). Superman, in contrast, is first and 
foremost a hero, and he dons his second identity (Clark Kent, the reporter) 
to hide his true ‘super’ nature from the ordinary mortals among whom he 
works” (102). 


88 The extraterrestrial aspects of the Olga Mesmer feature did not appear 
until after Superman’s appearance in Action Comics #1 (June 1938). 


* Analogical science is my term for the explanation of fantastic elements, 
such as superpowers, by analogy. Here the analogy is made between 
Superman’s titanic strength and amazing leaping powers and the 
proportional strength of ants and jumping ability of grasshoppers. 


»° For a history of the science-fiction superman, see Andrae “Menace” 
1980. 


*! The costumed hero tradition goes back into dime novels. For a brief 
synopsis of the tradition see Sampson, Dark Side 1987, 127. 


* Given the Phantom’s worldwide popularity and the voluminous 
publication of new adventures in a number of countries, it is virtually 
impossible to say whether or not he ever faced inverted-superhero 
supervillains. But the consensus opinion among Phantom fans and scholars 
seems to be that he has not. 


°? He was repeatedly referred to by both characters and in captions as a 
mystery man: see strips which appeared February 20, 1936; August 28, 
1941; and August 30, 1941 for examples. 


* Jewett and Lawrence define sexual segmentation this way, “Since sex 
cannot be integrated with the personality of one engaged in a redemptive 
mission, it must be segmented, placed in a separate compartment sealed 
off from the world of work, public affairs, and one’s deepest personal 
commitments” (American Monomyth, 1977, 58). They then show the 
way the Clark-Lois-Superman triangle presents a “permanent romantic 
impasse,” which dismisses the “realm of sexual conflict and pain, the 
acknowledgement of sexual desires and identity, and the ceaseless need 
for maturation” (59, 62). 


°> Bob Kane includes the Phantom as one of his several influences (Kane 
41), and he swiped the Phantom in his initial drawing of Batman. But he 
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also swiped Flash Gordon, so a swipe does not a superhero make. See 
Arlen Schumer, “The ‘Bat-Man’ Cover Story” Alter Ego, 2:5, Summer 
1999: 4-5. 


**Bob Beerbohm speculates that Siegel and Shuster might have been worried 
about such a suit coming from Philip Wylie in relation to Gladiator, which 
is not unreasonable given the amount of borrowing they did from the 
novel. In investigating the provenance of an original Superman drawing, 
Beerbohm noted that it carried a copyright notice of 1928 even though 
all other evidence pointed to a date of 1933. Beerbohm posits that they 
predated the drawing to avoid legal troubles with both Philip Wylie and 
Street and Smith over Gladiator and Doc Savage, respectively. (Beerbohm, 
“Siegel and Shuster Present” 1996). 


°7 Jewett and Lawrence do not deal with Superman’s marriage to Lois 
Lane, neither the inactive Earth-2 Superman in 1977, nor the television 
Superman on Lois and Clark and the continuity Superman, both in 1996, 
even though they revised The American Monomyth in 1988 and more 
completely as The Myth of the American Superhero in 2002. But that lack 
of attention to Superman’s marriage is irrelevant to my purposes here as 
the point of their analysis is that Superman differed markedly in degree 
from earlier heroes. Clearly the superhero genre evolved in a number of 
ways since 1938, including the ability of writers to maintain adventuring 
heroes—such as Reed and Sue Richards and Barry (the Flash) Allen— 
despite their marriages. 


°*8 As stated previously, supervillains are not exclusive to the superhero 
genre. 


» For an excellent synopsis of the conventions that the superhero genre 
inherited from pulps see Robert Sampson’s afterword in From the Dark 
Side. 


100 Peter Sattler posted a list of examples of the usage of superhero, super- 
hero, and super hero to the Comics Scholars Discussion List on July 
11, 2004, which he garnered from the Proquest database. This list is not 
comprehensive as he left out many examples of war “super-heroes” like 
General Pershing, but it is indicative of the ways superhero was used prior 
to Superman. Clearly an exhaustive examination of these examples and 
others is called for. 


“The real hero of the book is Peter Davenant. Peter is, in fact, a sort of 
super-hero, a trans-leading-man, a Cyclops of unselfishness, a dreadnought 
of duty.” Willard Huntington Wright, “Good Old Peter!”; review of “The 
Street Called Straight” by Basil King; Los Angeles Times, July 21, 1912. 
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“Consider, for instance, the inevitable finish of practically all the 
dramas: A super-hero, closely locked in the arms of one of the aforesaid 
ravishing damsels.” Herman Reuter, “A Cynic at the Movies”; Los Angeles 
Times, January 17, 1915 


“Psychologists ask if the warfare in the sky isn’t developing the 
superhero to whom killing is a sport and death but defeat, like arriving 
second in a hundred yard dash.” William Philip Simms, United Press, 
September 21, 1915. 


“The Cid was such a super-hero that, dead and embalmed and fastened 
upright in his saddle, his mere presence scattered into flight the Moorish 
besiegers of Valencia.” “The Hero of the Epic”; Los Angeles Times, April 
13, 1919. 


“The superhero, once a magnet for crowds of panic size, is now 
workings as carpenter on a government dam.” Jack Stark, “World War’s 
Greatest Hero Swings Saw and Hammer to Lift Mortgage”; Indianapolis 
Star, November 5, 1922. 


“The war record of a third superhero, Frank J. Bart, of West Hoboken, 
is being prepared for a place in the hall of fame today following a ceremony 
here last night at which the Italian government added another medal to 
his already generous collection.” “Third Super-Hero of War Revealed”; 
Washington Post, March 01, 1922. 


“Commander Richard E. Byrd, who will probably start on a New York- 
to-Paris flight this week, termed his successful rival [Charles Lindbergh] 
‘a super-hero who has carried high the banner of American spirit,’ in a 
speech over radio station WOR at a special victory hour program last 
night.” ““Super-Hero,’ Says Byrd”; New York Times, May 22, 1927. 


“The fine ‘old’ man of Yale football, superhero of the days when 
Frank Hinkey, ‘Pudge’ Heffelfinger, ‘Kid’ Wallace and a host of other 
legendary figures roamed the Eli playing fields, looks down from the hills 
of Connecticut and isn’t at all pleased with what has happened to football 
today.” Edward J Neil, “Butterworth, Yale Star of 1894, Dislikes Modern 
Game”; Bismark Tribune, February 4, 1930. 


“Lynwood ‘Schoolboy’ Rowe, super-hero of all the heroes on the 
rampaging, pennant-bound Detroit Tigers, receives congratulations from 
Manager Mickey Cochrane after pitching his 16th consecutive victory, 
tying the American league record.” Photo caption, “‘Schoolboy’ Passes 
Big Test.” Gettysburg Times, August 28, 1934. 
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“Laughingly they sat on logs placed around bonfires, did justice 
to a meal which Chief Cook Gus Weber claimed was the equal of Paul 
[Bunyan]’s great black cluck dinner, and improved on the yarns told about 
the superhero.” Oldtimers Glory for Day in Tall Tales and Meal”; Oshkosh 
Northwestern, March 9, 1936. 


“The prodigious feats of Paul Bunyan, superhero of the logging 
camps of Wisconsin, were related today by Sol Levitan, state treasurer, 
the principal speaker at the Paul Bunyan homecoming in Wabeno, Forest 
county.” Sheboygan Press, August 21, 1937. 


“The name of [film cowboy] Bill Hart means much to those of you 
who grew up, or were grown up, in the era after the war and before the 
stock market crash. He was the super hero who knocked off more villains 
every week than Tom Dewey has done all during his rise to the ranking as 
top Republican of the day.” Jonah-the-Coroner [pseud.], “Disillusionment 
Appleton Post-Crescent, February 21, 1938 


‘0! The dates and names of the ages are fairly well established but still 
subject to debate. Fanzines, Comic Book Marketplace in particular, 
have devoted a great deal of space to this debate. The names and dates 
I present are based primarily upon the changes in the superhero genre. 
One major, unexpressed aspect of the debate is the distinction between the 
Ages of American Comics and the Ages of American Superhero Comics. 
The dominance of superhero comics, and superhero fans, has skewed 
the debate toward shifts in this genre. Those who discuss just the main 
four ages—Golden, Silver, Bronze, Iron—tend to limit their discussion to 
superhero comics, whereas those who bring in other designations—Atom, 
Aluminum, Post-Golden, Pre-Silver—tend to include other genres. 


' See Schatz’s description of the gangster genre for an example of a 
disrupted genre cycle (80-81). 


‘03 A few superhero parodies turned up in DC’s Plop, an imitation of 
the original comic book sized Mad. Plop ran twenty-four issues, from 
September-October 1973 to November-December 1976. These tended 
to be short pieces more in a humorous vein than narrative features that 
parodied the genre like Supersnipe or Not Brand Ecch. 


'0¢ Two parodies published in the 1990s focus their satire on Iron Age 
conventions, not Renaissance Age ones. Radioactive Man (1994) from 
Bongo Comics parodies each of the decades from the thirties to the 
eighties, and Marvel Riot (1995) concentrates on the baroqueness of the 
company-wide crossover so evident in the Iron Age. 
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'05 The reconstructive stage in the Western, the musical, and the romantic 
comedy can be explained by quickly examining an example of each genre 
at this stage; the examples looked at are not necessarily the first of each 
genre in this new stage but represent good examples. Clint Eastwood’s 
Unforgiven (1992) rebuilds the savagery versus civilization convention 
by internalizing it. William Munny (Eastwood) has to struggle with his 
savage side — as represented by his gunfighting days—and his civilized 
side—as represented by his family and farm. This division fits with the 
conventional presentation of these two elements, but instead of them being 
represented in iconic objects and characters, they are sides of Munny’s 
personality. In the classic Western, such as Shane, one cannot “go back 
on a killing” as Shane says; but in Unforgiven one can, as Munny does by 
returning to his farm and ultimately prospering as a dry goods merchant 
in San Francisco. 


Saturday Night Fever (1977), probably the first musical of the 
reconstructive stage, made musicals believable for audiences by 
eliminating the singing done by the characters and falling wholly on 
the side of “realistic” or “unintegrated” presentation of musical numbers 
(Schatz 188, 194; Solomon 71-73). All the dancing in the film occurs in 
ways in which it could occur in the real world instead of as expressing the 
feelings and personalities of the characters as it does in a fully integrated 
musical such as Singin’ in the Rain. Since Saturday Night Fever most of 
the successful integrated musical films have been adaptations of existing 
Broadway shows and animated cartoons, though Popeye (1980), The Blues 
Brothers (1980), and the Color Purple (1985) are notable exceptions. The 
recent Moulin Rouge! (2001), which presents both realistic and integrated 
musical numbers using existing popular songs, though promising, seems 
not to have signaled a resurgence in the integrated musical. 


Moonstruck (1987) follows the typical romantic comedy formula of 
moving from antagonism to attraction (Schatz 152), but reconstructs the 
couple by dealing with lovers who are older than is typical in the genre. More 
significantly, the embrace—which in earlier romantic comedy typically 
came at the end as the lovers marry or remarry—takes place early on as 
Loretta (Cher) and Ronnie (Nicholas Cage) fall into bed with each other. 
Their mutual education instead consists of changing their relationships to 
their own families, which brings the two families together in harmony, and 
results in a proper, formal proposal of marriage from Ronnie. 


‘06 Grant Morrison, a leading writer at both DC and Marvel who has become 
very popular for his innovative takes on classic superheroes, described his 
work on the Justice League of America as “a super-hero renaissance [...] 
a common desire to restore some sense of nobility and grandeur to the 
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super-hero concept [...] a fresh and powerful sense of renewed vigor and 
positivity” (qtd. in Brooker 2001, 247). 


'07 Mike Benton lists the “Significant Seven,” the most historically important 
superheroes. His list and mine differ because we write for different 
purposes and apply different criteria. Where I look at the importance 
of a superhero to the genre, he looks at “historical importance” of the 
characters, although he does not clarify what he means by that. His seven 
are: Superman, “the first significant comic-book superhero”; Batman, “the 
first non-super superhero”; Wonder Woman, “the first and most successful 
of the superheroines”; Spider-Man, “perhaps the most truly original 
superhero of the 1960s” because of the litany of personal problems that 
“made him unique among superheroes and set the tone for dozens of 
Marvel superheroes to come;” Captain America, “the most-popular, best 
remembered, and longest-lived” patriotic superhero; Captain Marvel, “the 
best-selling [hero of a] superhero comic of all time”; and Plastic Man, the 
“first parody of the superhero comics” (Comic Book 178-181). Benton has 
some facts wrong. The Crimson Avenger, the Arrow, and the Sandman 
could all be considered non-super superheroes. Miss Fury (April 1941) 
and the Black Cat (August 1941) both predate Wonder Woman (December 
1941), and the Woman in Red, a police woman who dons a mask and a red 
robe, beat them all with her March 1940 debut in Thrilling Comics #2. The 
Woman in Red does not have superpowers and fits in closely with pulp 
heroes, but because she appears in comics after Batman some might argue 
that she could be considered the first superheroine (Robbins 3), although 
I would not. The Red Tornado (November 1940) also predates Wonder 
Woman as a superheroine and Plastic Man (August 1941) as a parody. 


108 At least it has been in Comic Book Marketplace, where the definition 
and dating of the ages has been an ongoing concern. Atom Age was 
suggested by Les Daniels as a name for the period “from 1946 to 1955, 
when superheroes slumped, yet the industry enjoyed its biggest boom 
to date, with a proliferation of different genres from crime to comedy” 
(“Aluminum Age?” 11-12). 


'09 Each of the ages of superhero comics has a precursor, an early indication 
of the next age that is not picked up in other titles and imitated. The 
Phantom and the Phantom Magician could be said to be the precursors of 
the Golden Age, as could many of the proto-superhero pulp mystery men. 
For the Silver Age, the revivals of Captain America, the Human Torch, and 
the Submariner (Young Men #24, December 1953) did not spark any other 
revivals and were short-lived. Similarly, although the Martian Manhunter 
(Detective Comics #225, November 1955) predates the appearance of the 
Earth-1 Flash and therefore in a sense is the first Silver Age character 
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because the Silver Age revivals were all placed upon Earth-1, the 
character’s debut did not lead to a flowering of other characters as did the 
revived Flash, which led to the revivals of the Green Lantern, Hawkman, 
the Atom, ultimately the Justice League, and indirectly the Fantastic Four. 
Bronze Age precursors are less definite because of the way the start of the 
age spread from 1968 to 1973, depending on the series and character. The 
new X-Men (Giant-Size X-Men#1, Summer 1975) was the precursor of 
the Iron Age. Jacobs and Jones see the new age, which they do not name, 
arriving with the New Teen Titans in DC Comics Presents #26 (October 
1980). It represents a “synthesis of old craftsmanship with new concerns” 
that “echoed the recent Marvel sensation [the new X-Men] in many 
respects” (260). This synthesis of the New Teen Titans worked its way 
throughout DC, especially in the Legion of Super-Heroes, and back into 
Marvel with John Byrne’s Fantastic Four and Walter Simonson’s Thor. In 
a sense the Renaissance Age had no precursors, unless one considers the 
new Justice League #1 (1987) to be a precursor and the age proper to start 
at some point in the 1990s—perhaps with Kingdom Come (1996). 


'° Dr. Joseph Witek drew my attention to the meaning of this scene 
(personal conversation, Popular Culture Association Conference, New 
Orleans Marriot Hotel, April 22, 2000). 


"I! Tales of Suspense #61 (July 1965). He did go to Vietnam years later 
in an issue of The ‘Nam (#41, February 1990), Marvel’s realistic comics 
version of the Vietnam War, as part of an attempt to draw younger readers 
to the failing title and boost sales (Matton 38). 


‘2 Some extra-textual events of 1970 that mark the end of the Silver Age 
include: Jack Kirby’s shift from Marvel to DC; the purge of veteran writers 
at DC that was nearly complete in that year; the fading of MLJ and Charlton 
as superhero publishers; the publication of The Comic Book Price Guide 
by Robert Overstreet, which provided a nearly complete index of comics 
published since 1933 and standards for grading and pricing comics that 
anyone, including non-collectors, could read, making public knowledge 
that had been the private preserve of specialists and institutionalizing the 
monetary value of old comic books, thereby shifting the focus of collectors 
from love of comics to love of money; and the publication of All in Color 
for a Dime, edited by Don Thompson and Dick Lupoff, and Jim Steranko’s 
The Steranko History of Comics, both of which looked back with nostalgic 
fondness on the Golden Age of superheroes and gave many younger fans 
their first real glimpse into a past that previously existed only in snatches of 
reprinted stories and in old comic books quickly becoming too expensive 
for kids to purchase. These events made it seem as if an era were passing, 
and so 1970 marks the true end of the Silver Age; Teen Titans #31 makes 
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a more convenient ending date in terms of textual neatness and in fact was 
on the newsstands at the end of 1970, probably in November. 


"3 T took this version of this argument from Michael Richards’ letter 
in Comic Book Marketplace #5. Others, like Kurt Busiek, also see this 
storyline as marking a shift from the brighter, happier times of the Silver 
Age before a descent into the Bronze Age. Busiek has incorporated this 
view into his Silver Agent character in Kurt Busiek s Astro City by placing 
his death in 1973, the year Gwen Stacy died and in Busiek’s view took the 
Silver Age with her. Richards proposes the Bronze Age as starting with 
Amazing Spider-Man #129 (February 1974), the first appearance of the 
Punisher, the first of the “Rambo-like characters [who] dominate the new 
comics market” (60). This description of the Punisher is a reference to the 
“grim-and-gritty” style of superhero comics that dominated the Iron Age. 


"4 According to Peter Gillis’ editorial in Omniverse #2 (1979), a universe 
is a continuum of common reality, a multiverse is a group of related 
universes, and the omniverse the system of all multiverses (3). 


"'S For an explanation of the “Spider-Clone Saga” see “Spinning A New 


Web” by Paul J. Grant (Wizard Magazine January 1996; pp.106-110; 
reprinted http://alaph.com/spiderman/back_issues/storylines/clone.html). 


° For a history of the “writers purge” at DC Comics, see Barr, “The 
Madames & the Girls.” 


7Mark Waid, conversation with author, San Diego International Comicon, 
1998. 


® Klock’s suggestion that Ellis and Morrison may have completed what 
began in early Renassaince Age series suggests that we might be reaching 
a new classic stage, but it is difficult to tell. 


In his speech introducing the Truman Doctrine, Truman presents the 
world situation in terms of the epic moment of the Western: “At the 
present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. The choice is too often not a free one” (Truman, 
“Truman Doctrine”). 


'0 The Powell Doctrine “calls for intervention only when vital US 
interests are at stake and all other means of influence have been exhausted. 
Furthermore, the action should be swift, overwhelming, and defined, with 
the support of the American people and Congress” (Brown, “Powell 
Doctrine”). 


"21 T follow Paolo Freire in my use of “liberation.” In this view liberation 
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is the opposite of oppression and is deeply connected with the ontological 

vocation of humanization, the process by which people become “beings 

for themselves” instead of “beings for others” (61). 
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